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Some Aspects of Romantic Poetry and the New 

Psychology 

By 

A. Mendeloff and S. P. Ragland. 

( A inia i) Hila i IJ ni v c rsi t ij) 

‘ In the b(‘ginning was tiie Word and the Word was with God and the 
Word was God.’ 

Early and wide-spread belief attributes a cosmic power to the word, 
the divine Logos. This representation of the inner mystery of life in 
a fixed external form was considered the supreme creative act upon 
which the world was based. The Kabbalistic ' Book of creation ’ 
(Sephcr Yetsiivah), the doctrine of Spliota and the opening verses of the 
Gospel of St. John suggest that there is a common basis in the mind for 
such a belief. Poetry as tlie most significant combination of the mosg 
powerful words partakes of the' nature of the Word, and originally had 
a magic value which remains oven in later poetry d indeed it wsas at 
first almost coterminous with religion, as the term I’atcs suggests, and 
with magic. In this sense poetry is but an extension of the Word ; and 
the significance of the early charms and possibly of the nonsensical re- 
frains in the earlier ballads, like that of ‘ abracadabra ’ or ‘AUM,’ be- 
comes obvious. If poetry has not literally made the world, as the anci- 
ents believed, it has done so in another sense ; the poet is the ' maker ’ 


1. e.g. Peele’s lyric in ‘ David and Bethsebe.’ 
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(as he was called in Scotland- and as the word itself etymologically sug- 
gests) of a new world refashioned ‘ nearer to the heart’s desire.’ 

I had a world about me — ’ twas my own ; 

I made it, for it only lived to me. 

Prel III. 141-2. 

It is not the poet alone wlio makes ; he is but the highest 
example of the universal tendency to create a world of phantasy. 
Ills product is a personal creation while the race expresses itseli collec- 
tively in mytlujlogy and legend or individually in day-dreams which no 
less than nocturnal dreams are indications of the activity of the uncon- 
scious. The study of the difllerent levels of the unconscious may well 
throw valuable light, therefore, on the nature and understanding of 
j^oeti-y. As Montmasson shows in his ' Invention and the Unconscious,’ 
the creative invention as distinct from construction is clearly the work 
of the unconscious. “ The consciousness of the genius is freely open to 
the promptings and suggestions of the unconscious while the normal 
person as Freud has shown erects an almost impenetrable barrier which 
represr-e\s all material which d ^es not conform to a certain specification.” 
This explains why highly originative types are generally abnormal and 
not far removed from psychopaths as Lombro^;o and others have proved. 

The nocturnal dream, the day-dream and the creative process of 
poetry are fundamentally similar in \h:\i they are the outcome of the 
same psychic energy, subjected to a similar mechanism, based on similar 
material and subserving the same ends. In the play of the child and the 
myth-making of the savage these same laws are at work, as Shelley re- 
cognised more than a century ago.*^ The old daimonic theory of posses- 
sion considered the spark of inspiration as coming from without, from 
the Gods. It is now recognised that the springs of inspiration arise from 
the lower levels of the mind beyond the threshold of the conscious. 
These levels range from the deepest strata of the unconscious, which 
regress to the earliest experiences both of the individual and the race 
in a repressed form and even according to Rank back to the trauma of 
birth, through the foreconscious, to the conscious levels of the psyche. 

‘ The mind may be regarded as composed of a number of levels or strata 

comparable with levels of neurological activity the deeper the sleep 

the larger the number of levels which are put out of activity and the 
lower the level which finds expression. The dreams of deep sleep .... 


^ rf. Old En^^li.sh scop. ‘ Creator * 
d Shelley, ‘ Defence of Poetry.* 
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will reveal infantile modes of thinking, feeling or acting ; dreams of less 
deep sleep . . . will express modes of mental functioning proper to 
childhood or youth ; while dreams of very light sleep will have a charac- 
ter but little different from that of ordinary mental activities of waking 
life.’’ These distinctions apply equally to different kinds of poetry, as 
the old arguments on the dilference between fancy and imagination, 
talent and genius, whicfi preoccupied the romantic critics show. 

The energy involved in dreaming, autistic thinking and art derive 
from the psychic energy which is j)art of the vital energy or ‘ libido ’ and 
is subject to the same principles of ‘ conservation of energy ’ and ‘en- 
tropy ’ as physical energy.-' As Spearman says : ' The mind acts as if it 
disposed of a fixed amount of general energy ’ and ‘ can be regarded as 
keeping its total output constant in quantity however varying in quality.’'' 
According to Freud’s reductive method to the prime source which is 
always sex, art, like all other forms of mental activity is the surrogate 
of the repressed sex-instinct which, being dammed by the censor is 
forced in a disguised form into different channels by the process of sub- 
linuition. Rank maintains that ‘ the ai’t-creation of ideal values, of phan- 
tastic superstructure, is created from the remains of primal libido un- 
satisfied in real creation ’ and has as its final aim the re-establishment of 
the intrauterine primal pleasure.” Conversely, Jung’s concept of finality 
looks at the product of the creative process and seeks to explain it by 
the transference of energy for its purpose from the instinct by the ana- 
logical evocation of that instinct, the extensity factor of energy bringing 
VvUth the transferred energy traces of the instinctive structure it was 
originally connected with.^ The energy thus available for creative pur- 
poses expresses itself according to Freud in the attempt to free oneself 
from the demands of one’s complexes by wish fulfilment, regulated by 
the pleasure and reality principles, in phantasy, the purpose of which 
may be obscured by the symbolic disguise necessitated by the moral in- 
fluence of environment. Combinations of immediate and linked associ- 
ations which produce the ‘ manifest content ’ are adapted to this funda- 
mental need v/hich is the ‘ latent content.’ Regression to infantilism is 
a vital element in the process. “ Just as in abnormal perception the 


4. Rivers : ‘ Conflict and Dream,’ p. 90. 

5. See Jung : Contributions to Analytical Psychology, pp. 17 passim. For an 
attack on all these theories of mental energy see Fox. ‘ The Mind and its Body.’ ch. 7. 

6. Spearman : ‘ Creative Mind ’ pp. 27 — 28. 

7. O. Rank ‘Trauma of Birth’ p. 190 cf. Freud. ‘Introductory Lectures on 
Psycho-analysis.’ p. 71. 

8. Jung. Ibid. p. 47 passim. 
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alTect emphasises the intellectual element that corresponds to the emo- 
tional complex lurking in the background and sets it oil among the 
others, the wish extracts Irom tl\e store ol memory and revives those 
remembrances that may be suitable for its purpose. The four main pro- 
cesses of the ‘ dream-work ’ are ‘ condensation ’ (this is the basis of 
W. Empson’s ‘ Seven Types of Ambiguity ') whereby a single image does 
duty for a number of linked emotional experiences ; ‘ displacement ’ ; 

‘ plastic representation ' (by symbolism and dramatisation) and ‘ second- 
ary elaboration.’ 

To Adler all creation is a manifestation of a compensatory attempt 
to free oneself from a feeling of inferiority in order to gain a feeling of 
superiority by means of phantasy. Jung concerns himself rather with 
the attitude to the sex instinct and the will to power, an attitude which 
varies according us to whether one belongs to one or other of the basic 
types, namely, the active or passive introvert and extravert types, each 
of which may be further divided into tliinking, feeling, sensation and 
intuition function types." He conceives of the mind as a palimpsest from 
which none of the writings have been quite erased. Tlie unconscious 
' contains in a concentrated form the entire succession of engrams (im- 
prints) which from time immemorial have determined the psychic 
structure as it now exists. These engrams may be regarded as function- 
traces which typify, on the average, the most frequently and intensely 
used functions of the human soul. The function-engrams present them- 
selves in the form of mythological themes and images, appearing in 
identical form and always with striking similarity among all races ; they 
can also be easily verified in the unconscious material of modern man.’ 
The instincts themselves are archetypes in the deeper supra-personal 


9. Varendonck. ‘ The Psychology of Day-dreams ’ p. 253. 

10. Adler. ‘ Practice and Theory of Individual Psychology.’ p. 23. 

11. There are others who divide people and artists into biological types, the 
Cyclothymic and Schizothymic. See Kretschmer, ‘ Physique and Character ’ and 
Lange-Eichbaum, ‘ The Problem of Genius.’ Berman’s ‘ Glands Regulating Perso- 
nality ’ determines another theory of types by the products of the endocrene glands. 

12. cf. Shelley, Preface to Prometheus Unbound : “ Everyman’s mind is modi- 
fied by every word and every suggestion which he ever admitted to act 

upon his consciousness.” 

Also, ‘ Essay on Christianity ’ : “ Every human mind has its peculiar images 
which reside in the inner caves of thought. These constitute the essential and dis- 
tinctive character of every human being to which every action and every word have 
intimate relation,” 

13. Jung: ‘Psychological Types,’ p. 211. 
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layers of the unconscious J ‘ With Rivers, most forms of creation includ- 
ing poetry and dreams resolve themselves into an attempted solu- 
tion of a conflict. But ‘ while it is not possible to regard all dreams as 
wish-fulfilments or as successful solutions of conflicts, it is possible 
to bring them all into the category of regression, of throwing back in 
sleep to modes of mental activity and exx^ression characteristic of 
earlier periods of life.’ ^ ‘ 

Each of these theories, which to some extent overlap, has been 
applied to poetry no less than to normal cind abnormal behaviour. Thus 
F’reud believes that poetic endeavour reflects the deepest wish of the 
poet. ‘ The artist is originally a man who turns away from reality be- 
cause he cannot directly make peace with the renunciation or gratifica- 
tion of instinct demanded by reality and preserves his erotic and 
ambitious wishes in x^hantasy life. He finds, however, the way back 
from his jDhantasy world to reality in that, thanks to special talents, he 
moulds his phantasy to new kinds of realities which are allowed to piiss 
current by people as valuable likenesses of rea]it3^’ Thus the ' CEdijius 
Tyrannus ’ is the manifestation in phantasy of an attemx)t to free oneself 
from a complex arising from the damming up or the fixation of the 
sex instinct. Jones has analysed ‘ Hamlet ’ on tlie same principle and 
elsewhere suggests that all art resolves itself back to infantile coprophily. 
Applying his theory of centrifugal and centripetal types Jung distin- 
guishes two general tendencies in poetry, the one where the author 
submits his material to a definite treatment that is both directed and 
purposeful, and the other where poetr^’^ is a kind of planchette writing 
that flows more or less spontaneous and perfect from the author’s pen, 
when 


Some lovely image in the song rose up 
Full-formed like Venus rising from the sea.^" 

Coleridge has anticipated these two poetic types in the contrast which 
he draws between Shakespeare and Milton : “ While the former darts 
himself forth and passes into all the forms of human character and 
passion . . . the other attracts all forms and things to himself into the 


14. Jung, ‘Two Essays in Analytical Psychology,’ p. 118. 

15. Op. cit. p. 75. 

16. See also Freud. Op. cit. p. 314. 

17. See Jung, ‘Contributions to Analytical Psychology’ p. 235. 
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unity of his own Ideal.” Herbert Read attempts to relate these two 
tendencies to classicism and romanticism, the former to the introverted 
attitude, the latter to the extraverted attitudeJ"^ Thus we see that all are 
agreed uixjn the identification of poetic activity with that of the un- 
conscious and its close relationship to dream and day-dream forms.’’' 

What every individual achieves to a lesser degree in the day-dream, 
the poet is able to achieve in the poem, which not only follows the same 
processes and serves the same purpose but even derives largely from 
the day-dream. Long before modern psycho-analysts had elaborated this 
idea Coleridge, Hazlitt and other critics had arrived at the same con- 
clusion. ‘ The rich and the poor, the young and the old, all live in a world 
of their making and the poet does no more than describe what all 
others think ... If poetry is a dream the business of life is much the 
same. If it is a fiction, made up what we wish things to be, and fancy 
that they are, because we think them so, there is no other nor better 
reality.’ As Varendonck puts it : ‘A consciou:; part of tlieir (the 
poets’) labour consists in registering the products of their foreconscious 
thinking, another in applying their critical authority.’-’ ‘ On awaking 
from a phantasy nothing may be remembered about the castles in the 
air, or unimportant details may escape oblivion whilst important ones 
may be lost for ever. There is only one class of persons to whom this 
general rule is inapplicable ; namely, those who make an abundant use 
of foreconscious processes for conscious aims such as artists and scien- 
tists . . . the highly affective life of the artist and thinker is responsible 
for their capacity for profiting more than does the average individual by 
the mental procedures of their inner selves.’ Intuition itself would 
seem to be an awakening from foreconscious thinking v/ith awareness. 
The wish-fulfilment, regression to infantilism, compensation and symbol- 
ism that Varendonck establishes as common to autistic thinking or day- 
dreams and nocturnal dreams apply equally to much of poetry as may 
easily be seen from the study of Romantic poets. Such unusual poems 
as “ Kubla Khan ” and its polar opposites, the typical eighteenth century 
poems, seem to establish the truth of the contention that visualisation 
is predominant when the chains of thought in the foreconscious proceed 


18. H. Read, ‘ Reason and Romanticism,’ p. 103. 

19. This is deliberately exploited by Surrealiste school, vide. ‘ This Quarter ’ 
Vol. V. No. I Surrealiste number. 

20. Hazlitt, ‘ Lectures on English Poets.’ Lee. 1. 

21. Varendonck, p. 216. 

22. Ibid. p. 152. cf. Freud, Introd. Lectures, p. 314. 
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closest to the unconscious level and verbal thoughts prevail as they 
proceed nearer the threshold of the conscious. This may well help to 
explain the poetry of verbal wit and ingenuity and that which suggests 
the study of the flux and reflux of the poet’s inmost nature, the venturing 
into ‘ the twilight realms of consciousness ’ and ‘ the modes of inmost 
being to which they know that attributes of time and space are inappli- 
cable and alien, but which yet cannot be conveyed, save in symbols 
of time and space. The difference between day-dreams and poetry is the 
difference between the passive and the creative imaginations, the former 
lacking conscious purpose and being little more than the comparatively 
idle play of fancy. ‘ Not that I always began to v/rite with a distinct 
purpose formally conceived,’ stated Wordsworth in his famous Preface, 
‘ but habits of meditation have, I trust, so prompted and regulated my 
feelings, that my descriptions of such objects as strongly excite those 
feelings, will be found to carry along with them a purpose/ Although 
this purpose and directed restlessness is essential to the artist, it is only 
when he has achieved expression that he really sees the full purpose of 
his effort and discovers what were the directive forces of his action.^-^ 

When we come to examine the works and theories of individual 
authors, it becomes possible in part to trace the applicability of the v^ari- 
ous theories mentioned above, particularly because so many poets have 
left records in prose and verse of their manner of composition and the 
nature of their inspiration. With regard to Wordsworth a psycho- 
analyst would seize upon the fact that he was not always the stern 
pi'eceptor of duty and austerity that he later became. Like the young 
Milton, Donne and Vaughan he tended indeed to the reverse.- ' 

. . . if a throng was near 

That way I leaned by nature ; for my heart 

Was social, and loved idleness and joy. 

Prd. III. 231-3. 

The intensity of the later puritanism in each testifies to the strength of 
the resisting elements in their nature which held the earlier tendencies 
in check. The analyst would note how the strength of the young Words- 
worth’s emotions was sufficiently unusual to cause his family uneasiness 


23. Coleridge. ‘ Biographia Literaria * ch. 22. 

24. See S. Alexander, ‘ The Creative Process in the Artists Mind ' British Journ. 
of Psych. Vol. 17 part 4 pp. 305-6, 312. 

25. See D. Saurat’s book on Milton for a full analysis of this factor in relation 
to Milton’s poetry. 
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for his balance of mind. He w^ould recall that he was the father of a 
child by Annette Vallon, an incident which appears in a disguised form 
in the tale of ‘ Vaudracour and Julia,’ and the strangeness of his rela- 
tions with his sister Dorothy. He might even see a significance in the 
poet’s preoccupation with those who have lost their reason through 
emotional crises, which arise from his own deeply founded repressions 
and inner storms which troubled his soul till they found a safe outlet 
in his verse. 

The Poet, gentle creature as he is, 

Hath, like the Lover, his unruly times ; 

His fits when he is neither sick nor well, 

Though no distress be near him but his own 
Unmanageable thoughts : his mind, best pleased 
While she as duteous as the mother dove 
Sits brooding, lives not always to that end, 

But like the innocent bird, hath goadings on 
That drive her as in trouble through the groves ; 

Prel 1. 135-143. 


my brain 

Worked with a dim and undetermined sense 
Of unknown modes of being . . . 

But huge and mighty forms, that do not live 
Like living men, moved slowly through the mind 
B3^ day, and were a trouble to my dreams. 

Prel I. 391-400. 

For the literary critic it is sufficient to relate his regression to infancy, 

Those recollected hours that have the charm 
Of visionary things, those lovely forms 
And sweet sensations that throw back our life 
And almost make remotest infancy 
A visible scene, on which the sun is shining. 

Prel 1. 631-5. 


26. See also Prel. VI. 592 passim. 

27. Note Coleridge’s attack on this aspect of Wordsworth’s Verse Biog. Lit. 
Chap. 22. ‘ There are many of us that still possess some remembrances, more or 
less distinct, respecting themselves at six years old ; pity that the worthless straws 
only should float while treasure compared with which all the mines of Golconda 
and Mexico were but straws, should be absorbed by some unknown gulf into some 
unknown abyss.” 
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and Ihe cognate regression to the infancy of the race which is the basis 
of his primitivism, his interest in the elemental thoughts and emotions 
of man in his natural state. This arises from his fear of the repressive 
forces of society and convention which had the effect of inhibiting the 
natural emotions so strong in him, and it is this which induces Read to 
state that the greatness of Wordsworth’s jJOGtry is founded on his animal 
passion. Clearly indicative of repression is his marked avoidance of the 
sensuous aspect of love, ‘ a total disunion and divorce of the faculties 
of the mind from those of the body ; the banns are forbid, or a separation 
is austerely pronounced from bed and board — a inensd et thoro .... 
If we lived by every sentiment that proceeded out of mouths, and not 
by bread and wine, or if the species were continued like trees (to borrow 
an expression from the great Sir Thomas Browne), Mr. Wordsworth’s 
poetry would be just as good as ever.’ In his supplementary essay to 
the Preface to the Lyrical Ballads, he men! ions the relation existing 
between poetry and the sex instinct and stresses its value as an escape 
from reality by wish-fulfilment. The idea of poetry dealing with ‘ emo- 
tion recollected in trancjuillity ’ strongly suggests the secondary elabora- 
tion element in dream mechanism. 

Shelley, too, conceives of poetry as arising from a part of the mind 
‘ beyond and alcove consciousness,’ and expressing more than the poet 
himself knows. He seems vaguely to suggest the idea of sublimation 
when he says that ‘ its secret alchemy turns to potable gold the poison- 
ous waters which flow from death through life ’ and that it ‘ transmutes 
what is most deformed to the beautiful incarnation of the spirit which 
it breathes.’ To him words and form are the accidental vesture which 
the formless spirit or energy assumes from whatever associations and 
materials lie at hand. He notes particularly the spasmodic ebb and flow 
of inspiration and attention which psychologists have since established,"-’ 
and he implies the idea of secondary elaboration in referring to the 
‘ artificial connection of the spaces between the suggestions of the in- 
spired moments by the intertexture of conventional expressions, a 
necessity only imposed by the limitedness of the poetic faculty itself.’ 
One idea which resembles Jung’s definition of the extrovert and would 
seem to substantiate Read’s contention occurs in his belief that the 
spring of poetry is love, ‘ or a going out of our own nature, and an 
identification of ourselves with the beautiful which exists in thought. 


28. Hazlitt, Op. cit. Ch. 7. 

29. Sec Sonncnschcin, ‘ Rhv'thm ’ on the offect of discontiniiilv of imprf'p.‘^ion on 
1 hythm. 


2 
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action or person not our own.’ Keats and Coleridge have given expres- 
sion to the very same idea. 

The poem of Keats which has aroused greatest controversy is his 
‘ Endymion.’ It is only comparatively recently that any significance has 
been attached to it beyond that of an old myth treated in a muddled and 
semi-meaningless fashion. Of late, however, there have been a few 
interpretations differing widely from one another. It is on such artistic 
problems that psycho-analysis may throw some light. One thing is 
generally accepted, that the poem has a meaning beyond the mere story, 
and that it treats symbolically of the poet’s attitude to life in some mea- 
sure at least. Keats himself wrote of the poem in a letter: ‘‘I assure 
you that when I wrote it it was a regular stepping of the Imagination 
towards a Truth.” We may at the outset forestall any objection that 
we are treating ‘ Endymion ’ as a work of morbid imagination by re- 
calling that Keats himself in his introduction recognized it as such, and 
apart from his explicit statement there his strange state of mind can be 
evidenced from his letters at the time. The poem follows the dream 
form, and certainly expresses more than he was consciously aware at 
the time. There is some significance, although a moi'e detailed analysis 
is unnecessary hei'e, in his abnormal attachment to his brothers (“ the 
thought of them has always stifled the impression that any woman might 
otherwise have made upon me ”) and to his sister-in-law Georgiana 
whom he said he loved more than any other woman in the world and 
whose identity pressed upon him and obsessed him (letters 89 and 93) ; 
his abnormal attitude to women and marriage (letters 75 and 89) ; his 
disease and fear of death. It is sufficient to appreciate the great part 
these factors played in the formation of repre\ssions and complexes for 
which he had recourse to ‘ the feverish relief of poetry,’ (letter 89) . Nor 
is there any need to probe too deeply into the symbolic significance of 
his setting, attaching a Freudian significance to his preoccupation with 
imaginary landscapes and caves. Leaving aside therefore such pro- 
blems as transferred mother fixation, etc., for general artistic purposes 
it is sufficient to realise that the latent content of the poem broadly re- 
solves itself into the problem of his attitude to womanhood which had 
been preoccupying him since boyhood. ‘ I am certain I have not a right 
feeling towards women,’ he wrote (letter 75), ‘at this moment I am 
striving to be just to them, but I cannot ... Is it because they fall so 
far beneath my boyish imagination ? When I was a schoolboy, I thought 
a fair Woman a pure Goddess ; my mind was a soft nest in which some 
one of them slept, though she knew it not — I have no right to expect 
more than their reality. I thought them ethereal, above Men — I find 
them perhaps equal — great by comparison is very small. Insult may 
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be inflicted in more ways than by word or action — one who is tender 
of being insulted does not like to think and insult against another. I do 
not like to think insults in a Lady’s company — commit a crime with 
her which absence would have not known . . . When I am among 
Women I have evil thoughts, malice, spleen — I cannot speak or be 
silent — I am full of suspicions and therefore listen to nothing — I am in 
a hurry to be gone — You must be charitable and put all this perversity 
to my being disappointed since Boyhood ... I must absolutely get over 
this — but how ? The only way i^ to find the root of evil, and so cure 
it . . . that is a difficult thing ; for an obstinate prejudice can seldom be 
produced but from a gordian complication of feelings, which must take 
time to unravel and care to keep unravelled.’ 

Womankind is symbolised by the moon of which Cynthia is the 
incarnation. It is likely that underlying the conception of Cynthia is 
Georgiana, (‘ the Moon is now shining full and brilliant — she is the 
same to me in Matter, what you are to me in Spirit ... I have a tender- 
ness for you and an admiration which I feel to be as great and more 
chaste than I can have for any woman in the world.’ letter 89.), and by 
a disjunctive process common in dreams, one aspect of her is split o(T 
and personified in the .shape of Peona whose advice to Endymion is simi- 
lar to the advice of Georgiana on settling down and marrying. This 
explains the large erotic element in the situations and imagery of the 
poem, and it may be noted how some of it attaches even to Peona. 

The journey in the Underworld and under the sea represents his 
attempt to attack the root of the problem by freeing himself from his 
complexes and repressions, thereby becoming more balanced in his out- 
look. Alpheus and Arethusa represent love that has been repressed by 
Diana, goddess of chastity, who has transformed them and caused them 
both the deepest unhappine.ss. Endymion prays to the gods for their 
liberation and freedom to love, and in the episode of Glaucus accom- 
plishes the act of liberation himself, forfeiting his own life should he 
refuse to do so. 

. . . the youth elect 

Must do the thing or both will be destroyed. 

Glaucus is another representation in a dramatised form of Endymion. 
Glaucus says : 

I knew thine inmost bosom and I feel 
A very brother’s yearning for thee steal 
Into mine own. 
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and later Endymion cries : 

We are twin brothers in this destiny. 

The love of Glaucus for Scylla is hindered by the baneful power of 
Circe, the transformer of lovers into animals. Like the Freudian Censor 
she represses and disguises the socially unacceptable instincts into ugly 
and painful complexes. One condition of Glaucus’s freedom from her 
power is that he should explore 

... all forms and substances 

Straight homeward to their symbol-essences. 

Unless Endymion liberates him and with him all the other lovers, they 
will die. The puzzling episode of the Indian maid in the fourth book 
which is the only completely unmythological main episode in the poem 
signifies Keats’s attempt to understand the real woman as she is and 
reconcile her with the idealised conception he had had hitherto. Imme- 
diately before he wrote this fourth book he had his first sexual experi- 
ence at Oxford and the conflict of the desire for physical love with his 
idealised phantasy of woman is shown in this passage : 

I have a triple soul. O fond pretence — 

For both, for both my love is so immense 
I feel my heart is cut in twain for them. 

He can neither forget the one nor resist the other. The incident of the 
subsequent ride through the air with the Indian maid scarcely needs 
interpretation being one of the commonest sexual symbols in dreams. 
The reaction which follows this contact with reality is the renunciation 
by Endymion of both the ideal and the reality. He proposes at first to 
retire into solitude as a hermit, but this repulsion is only temporary 
and he soon realises how the two merge and become one. So much 
for the basic forces at work that provide the energy for the poem. How- 
ever, as Jung says, this kind of analysis is merely the soil from which 
the plant springs. It is necessary to go further than the general ante- 
cedents and see how these forces have been used to express the artistic 
need of the poet. 

In Keats’s life his sex impulses were largely sublimated into the 
channels of poetic creation. ‘ I suffer greatly by going into parties where 
from the rules of society and a natural pride I am obliged to smother 
my spirit and look like an Idiot — because I feel my impulses given way 
to would too much amaze them — I live under an everlasting restraint — 
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never relieved except when I am composing/’ (letter 93). His desire 
for poetic immortality was almost an obsession with him. In the higher 
levels of the unconscious therefore the poem deals with the search of 
a poet for the ideal beauty (the moon), the necessity for investigating 
the conditions of his art and understanding his own mind if he is to 
achieve that ideal. 

He ne’er is crown’d 
With immortality, who fears to follow 
Where airy voices lead : so through the hollow 
The silent mysteries of earth, descend ! ” 

Success ends the apparent conflict of this introversion with the extra- 
verted necessity for achieving contact with the reality and understand- 
ing the world and human life in relation to the artist and his art, and 
achieves the linal reconciliation of these two aspects. One of his morbid 
anxieties was his fear of death before his aim was achieved — a fear 
which finds pathetic expression in his sonnet. 

When I have fears that I may cease to be. 

in ' Sleep and Poetry ’ and many letters. This fear was inhibiting his 
creative power and paralysing his inspiration and constituted a pro- 
blem that Keats had to face in the course of his investigation. The 
message on the magic scroll of Glaucus suggests that this fear will vanish 
if he does not brood on it but steadfastly keeps his eyes on his artistic 
ideals. The choice of a theme based on mythology arises naturally from 
the search for the perfect equilibrium of the introverted and extraverted 
tendencies which rise as we have mentioned from the collective un- 
conscious which forms the lowest levels of the individual psyche, for, 
individual poetry and mythology which deals with the problems of the 
young race are philogenetically related. Endymion, Cynthia and the 
Indian Maid would therefore assume the significance of archetypes 
according to Jung’s ^ Psychological Types.’ 

Shelley’s ‘ Alastor ’ and ‘ Prometheus Unbound ’ lend themselves to 
a similar treatment. ‘ Alastor ’ for example, allows of the two inter- 
pretations we found possible in ‘ Endymion ’ : one from the reductive 
point of view of morbid psychology, that is, of the repressions from 
which the energy is directed into phantasy structures ; the other, from 
the final point of view of the way in which this energy has been directed 
for artistic purposes. According to the first it is significant how strongly 
a tendency to narcissism manifests itself in the poem finally causing the 
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poet’s destruction. We know that narcissism and paranoia from which 
Shelley intermittently suffered are closely associated with homo- 
sexuality when it is not overt but repressed. The poet of the poem 
tries to plumb the depths of his being in an effort to free himself from 
the inner conflicts which numb his life, and seeks to achieve the satisfac- 
tion which his starved soul requires from within himself instead of 
directing his interest outside himself. On a higher plane we see the 
quest of a poet for his ideal which has appeared to him in a dramatized 
form in a vision and which he pursues through strange lands, thus 
showing a striking similarity with ' Endymion.’ He, however, is unable 
to bridge the gap between his ideal and reality and cannot find the re- 
conciling symbol. The doom which Endymion so triumphantly avoids 
is visited upon Shelley’s poet. The characteristics of Schizophrenia are 
strongly marked in the poet whose mentality has been split off into 
different parts, so that his life is spent partly in a world of morbid ima- 
ginings caused by a perverted attitude, partly in the real world, the 
two lives simultaneously existing side by side.*’^ He is so absorbed in 
his ideal that he does not notice the adoration of the Arab maid, let 
alone yield to her charms as Endymion did. His mood is Shelley’s own : 

I loved — O no, I mean not one of ye. 

Or any earthly one, though we are dear 
As human heart to human heart may be ; — 

I loved, I know not what — but this low sphere, 

And all that it contains, contains not thee, 

Thou, whom seen nowhere, I feel everywhere. 

The Ziicca, 

‘ Prometheus Unbound ’ very easily lends itself to the type of ana- 
lysis that Jung has adopted with regard to Spitteler’s ‘Prometheus and 
Epimetheus ’ — the conflict between the introvert and extrovert elements 
in man. 

The tendency to escape from reality is strongly marked in another 
morbid schizophrenic poet — Byron, whose life shows an abnormally 
acute conflict between his ‘ censor ’ (‘after all is said I do believe ’) and 
his sex repressions, and from this dislocation of his Ego he tried to seek 


30. See Barnefield and Carpenter : ‘ Psychology of the Poet Shelley.’ 

31. See Lange -Eichbaum. ‘The Problem of Genius.’ pp. 108 — 9. 
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consolation in poetry. ‘ Poetry is the volcano whose eruption prevents 
an earthquake,’ he wrote. 

Think and endure and form an inner world 
In your own bosom where the outward fails. 

So shall you nearer be the spiritual 
Nature and war triumphant with your own. 

(Cain) 

Adler’s theory seems particularly applicable to Byron. Much of his life 
and poetry is an attempt to compensate for his physical defect to which 
he was moi’bidly sensitiv^e. His sadism and his relations with Augusta 
Leigh and Lady Byron are in some measure attempts to revenge him- 
self upon society and life in general. Byron’s psychology, however, has 
been dealt with by too many other writers to require elaboration here.'^*^ 

There are many other outstanding problems in poetry which ps^^cho- 
analysis can help to explain, such as, the prevalence and significance of 
the dream motif so common in mediaeval poetry and in much of later 
poetry as for example, Shelley’s ‘ The Question,’ Keats’s ‘ La Belle dame 
sans Merci ’ and Rossetti’s ‘ Blessed Damozel ’ ; the significance of the 
same, monotonously recurrent imagery in certain poets such as Shelley’s 
favourite eagle and snake, and his water reflections ; and also such ob- 
viously symbolic poems as Blake’s ‘ Crystal Cabinet ’ and ‘ Myrtle Tree.’ 
Much light can also be thrown upon the mystical works of such writers 
as Thompson in ‘ The Hound of Heaven ’ and Crashaw’s religious poetry. 
It must be emphasised that poetry is not to be regarded as a superficial 
ornament, a luxury of life, but as expression forced out of the deepest 
needs of the individual and of society. Its appreciation therefore is not 
a mark of dilettantism, but is necessary for any attempt to understand 
the fundamental problems of life. It is in this sense that the poet is 
one of the most important members of society and it is for this reason 
that poetry can never go out of fashion. It is not to be compared with 
a commercial commodity that can be over-produced. So long as life 
holds problems, so long must poetry attempt to solve or at least to ex- 
press them. The poet’s is the voice that speaks for all humanity and 
gives outward shape to the desires and needs that every human being 
feels. As A. Huxley says in his ^ Texts and Pretexts ’ : ‘ The people who 
have understood most have been endowed with a gift of telling what 


32. Particularly DuBos : ‘ Byron and the need for Fatality,’ See also Mario 
Praz. ‘ The Romantic Agony ’ pp. 14, 71. 
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they understood. I doubt if there have been many Miltons who re- 
mained mute and inglorious.’ It is not true that there are many poets 
‘ wanting the accomplishment of verse.’ We have been eclectic in our 
application of psycho-analytical theories ; but we have tried wherever 
possible to consider not the points of difference between these theories, 
but to apply to poetry the ideas they hold in common. 

Fanatics have their dreams, wherewith they weave 
A paradise for a sect ; the savage, too. 

From forth the loftiest fashion of his sleep 
Guesses at heaven ; pity these have not 
Traced upon vellum or wild Indian leaf 
The shadows of melodious utterance, 

But bare of laurel, they live, dream, and die ; 

For Poesy alone can tell her dreams, — 

With the fine spell of words alone can save 

Imagination from the sable chain 

And dumb enchantment. Who alive can say, 

^ Thou art no Poet — may’st not tell thy dreams ? ’ 

Since every man who.se soul is not a clod 
Hath visions . . . 


The quotations from Keats’s letters are from Middleton Murray’s edition. 
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The problem of freedom and moral responsibility is one of the 
principal issues of philosophy as applied to the facts of human life. 
Kant recognised the importance of the inquiry into human freedom and 
included freedom with immortality and the existence of God in his list 
of unprovable but indispensable postulates of ethics. The great moral- 
ists, both in the ancient and the modern world, have sought an answer to 
the question : Are what we call our acts truly ours or are we really 
automata impelled by external circumstances and forces ? In our own 
time, the enormous development of mechanical physical science has 
pushed the problem to the forefront. Scientists and philosophers alike 
have to face the question — Can the principle of rigid causal determina- 
tion found so serviceable to physical science be extended to the sphere of 
human actions ? Such an extension would make all psychical events the 
inevitable outcome of antecedent conditions over which we have no 
control. Our consciousness of freedom of choice between various alter- 
natives would be illusory. Though we may will to do this or that, our 
choice would be determined by motives and conditions like other physi- 
cal events. Our decision to follow any course of conduct would be a 
mere link in the causal mechanical chain. So long as our actions are at 
the mercy of forces not ourselves, we are not accountable for our deeds. 
Moral censure and approval are unmeaning and morality an empty 
dream. Persons interested in the facts of moral life have objected to 
the extension of the principle of mechanical determination to human 
conduct, and postulated a ‘ free will of indifference ’ inherent in human 
nature. In trying to escape from thraldom to mathematical laws, they 
virtually deny any rational connection between human actions. De- 
fenders of human freedom have welcomed Heisenberg’s Principle of In- 
determinacy and have sought to rescue free will in man by pointing out 
that when the behaviour of atoms is not completely determined, the 
behaviour of man must be even less rigidly conditioned. It is doubtful 
if freedom in the sense of unmotivated conduct, even if established, is 
morally desirable. This view introduces a capricious element in the 
orderly process of the universe. The arguments by which these rival 
theories known respectively as Determinism and Indeterminism have 
3 
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been defended and the difficulties involved in either position are known 
to every student of philosophy. The object of this paper is to examine 
the solution of this everlasting controversy offered by Badarayana in 
his Vedantasutras. Is the individual soul an agent ? In what sense is 
he free ? Does he, in any true sense, direct his actions ? These ques- 
tions are dealt with in the Kartradhikarana and Parayattadhikarana in 
chapter II, part 3 of the Brahmasutras. The Sutrakara’s views have been 
interpreted variously by different exponents of Vedanta philosophy. 
This paper gives a brief exposition of the views of Sankara, Vallabha, 
Srikanta and Ramanuja. The special emphasis is on Ramanuja’s view. 

SANKARA 

It is only on the assumption that the individual soul is an agent that 
the injunctions of scripture, such as yajeta (He is to sacrifice), juhuyat 
(He is to make the oblation in the fire) , etc., acquire a meaning.^ The 
vedic mandates cannot be addressed to those who are devoid of agency. 
The scripture actually describes the jiva as seer, hearer, perceiver and 
agent.^ According to a Brihadaranyaka text the self in the state of sleep 
‘ goes wherever he likes.’ “ The same Upanisad in an earlier chapter 
speaks of the soul as taking to himself, with the aid of his intelligence, 
the intelligence of the senses, and as moving around in his own body as 
he pleases.'^ That the soul is agent in sacred and secular actions is the 
unambiguous teaching of the Taittiriya passage, vijhanam yajham tanute 
karmani tanute (self performs the sacrifice, it performs all acts) . Here 
the term ‘ vijnanam ’ denotes the soul and not buddhi. If it refers to 
buddhi, the passage would run ‘ Through the understanding it performs 
etc.’ As a matter of fact, in another passage where the buddhi is meant 
the term understanding is used in the instrumental case. The objection 
that if the soul rather than buddhi were the agent it will engage exclu- 
sively in good deeds is met by the following sutra. Just as the self per- 
ceives what is unpleasant as well as what is pleasant, it brings about 
what is desirable as well as what is undesirable. Sutra 38 states an 
additional reason for taking the soul to be the agent. If buddhi were 
the agent in all activity, it must have an instrument with which to act ; 
and there will be reversal of power. The instrumental power which pro- 


1. vidhi sastram arthavat. 

2. esa hi drasta srota manta bhokta karta vijhanatma puru^ah. Prasna 
Up IV. 9. 

3. IV. 3. 12. 

4. II. 1. 17 and 18. tadei^am prananam vijhanena vijhanamadaya 

pranan grahitva . . . sve sarire yathakamam parivartat^. 
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perly belongs to buddhi will have to be replaced by the power of an 
agent. Again, the buddhi which works with instruments becomes vir- 
tually identical with the jiva. Since, in either view, an entity distinct 
from the instrument of action is admitted to be agent, the whole dispute 
concerns a name only. Nor is that all. Buddhi v/ill become the object of 
self-consciousness (ahampratyaya) . The next sutra points out that if 
prakrti were the sole agent, the soul cannot meditate, and for that rea- 
son, will not be released. 

Sankara takes sutra 40 to constitute a separate adhikarana devoted 
to the discussion of the question whether the agency which the previous 
section ascribes to the jiva for the reasons set forth therein, depends on 
the fundamental nature of the self or on limiting adjuncts. He thinks 
that the sutra teaches that agency does not belong to the true nature of 
the soul, as heat belongs to the nature of fire. If kartrtva constituted an 
essential feature of the soul, there can be no delivery from it, any more 
than of fire from heat ; and so long as man has not freed himself from 
activity, he cannot obtain moksa'^\ since all activity is essentially pain- 
ful. It is not helpful to point out that just as when fuel is withheld, fire 
does not burn, when the occasions for the manifestation of activity arc 
avoided, the soul will have only the bare potentiality of activity ; for, 
the peculiar relation of occasions to the soul called sakti makes their 
avoidance impossible.^‘ Nor can moksa be obtained by the adoption of 
means thereto, because whatever depends on means to be employed is 
non-eternal. The difficulties involved in regarding the soul as an agent 
force on us the conclusion that the activity of the soul depends upon 
the quality of its upadhies being ascribed to it and does not form part 
of its nature.^ Scriptural passages such as ‘ as if thinking, as if moving 
‘ The self when in union with the body, the senses and the mind is called 
the enjoyer by wise people,’ show that agency really abides in the 
upadhies and that the soul appears as the doer and the enjoyer only 
when confused with its limiting adjuncts.^ The wise person sees no 


5. anirmoksaprasangat. 

6. Kartrtvasya dharmadini nimittani te§am jnananivartyatve muktavapi 
sambhavat kartftvam syat jnanena tannivrttau te§am ajnanakaryatvat krtam kar- 
trtvam api tatha syat, saktesca saktasakysapek§ataya sanimitta kriyalaksana- 
sakyapek§akatvat anirmok§ah tasmannimittapariharasya duranui^thanatvanna 
saktivade muktiriti An. Gi. Saktasaky^raya saktih svasattaya avasyam 
sakyam aksipati. Bhamati. 

7. Tasmadupadhidharmadhyasenaivatmanah kartrtvam na svabhavikam. 

8. Brih. Up. IV. 3. 7. 

9. Chand. Up. I. 3. 4. 

10, Avidyapratyuprasthapitatvat kartrtvabhoktrtvayoh. 
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self which can be called agent and enjoyer apart from the highest self.^^ 
If there is no individual soul apart from the highest Self, then, for whom 
is samsara and moksa ? The reply is that the conditions of samsara and 
moksa are not for paramatma or for buddhisamgata but for the highest 
Atma that appears as the jiva under buddhi and other upadhiesJ- 

Just as the carpenter undergoes pain as long as he works with his 
tools and enjoys ease and leisure when he lays aside his tools, the jiva 
undergoes hardship when, in association with mind and other instru- 
ments, he appears as agent and enjoys full ease and comfort when in 
deep slumber and in the state of final release he shakes off these impedi- 
ments and enters into the highest Self. In all activities such as cutting 
wood, fitting it, etc., the carpenter is agent only when furnished with 
implements ; similarly, the jiva can be agent only when supplied with 
mind and other accessories. Without them, he must remain a non-agent. 
Yet another reason for inferring that kartrtva does not constitute part 
of its real nature is the Upanisad doctrine of oneness of the jiva and 
Brahman.*'^ 

Sankara is not unaware of the inconsistency of this conclusion with 
the result of the previous section and feels that an explanation is called 
for. Vedic injunctions prescribing certain acts of duty presuppose 
agency on the part of the jiva. In the face of this, how can he deny all 
agency to the soul ? His explanation is that scriptural passages attri- 
buting kartrtva to the jiva are of the nature of anuvadas ; their aim is 
not to establish the agency of the jiva, but, taking such 
agency as is already known to exist as a fact, to indi- 
cate what is dharma and adharma to souls steeped in avidya.^'^ Descrip- 
tions of the soul as wandering about, taking his senses and performing 
sacred and secular duties are said to refer to the soul associated with 
limiting adjuncts and not to the pure self. Even in sleep the mind is not 
completely in abeyance ; it continues to act. With its aid the soul may 
still be said to take the senses and wander about. The term vijfianam 
in vijhanam yajnam tanute ’ which was said to mean the self is here 
made to denote buddhi. Buddhi is now described as the real agent in 
sacred and secular activity. Meditation too is the work of buddhi. 


11. Na hi vivekinam parasmadanyah jivo nama karta bhokta ca vidiyate. 

12. Budhyadyupahitasya atmasvabhavasya jivabhava mapannasyeti par- 
mar thah. Bhamati. 

13. nityasuddhamuktatmapratipadanat. 

14. Tasmat avidya krtam kartrtvam upadaya vidhisastram pravarti$yati. 
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Sutras 41 and 42 enter on the discussion whether the agency attri- 
buted to the soul in the state of avidya and founded on its upadhies is 
independent of the Lord or dependent on Him. That the Lord is the 
agent in all activity is established on the strength of scriptural asser- 
tions such as ‘ He makes him whom He wishes to lead up from these 
worlds do a good deed ; and He makes him whom He wishes to lead down 
from these worlds do a bad deed.’ ‘ He who dwelling within the self 
pulls the self within.’ The soul has no independent agency.’^ It is 
completely under the control of Brahman, who is the superintendent of 
all actions. Bondage and release are brought about by his permission 
and grace respectively. The net result of the discussion is that kartrtva 
is a fictitious quality of a fictitious entity. The reply to the objection 
that if causal agency belongs to the Lord, he must be taken to be cruel 
and partial and that the soul has to experience the consequences of 
actions which it did not execute, is that the Lord takes into account the 
efforts made by it. Keeping in mind the virtuous and vicious actions 
of the soul, He arranges favourable and unfavourable circumstances. 
Just as rain is the mere occasional cause of the growth of shrubs, bushes 
and so on, the Lord is only the occasional cause. The way in which dif- 
ferent jivas develop is determined solely by their previous deeds, and 
these, in their turn, by still earlier deeds. This regressus is unending, 
because samsara is anadi. God is not to blame for the observed in- 
equalities any more than rain is to blame for the growth of different 
plants. Though He makes them act, it is the soul that acts. 

VALLABHA 

Vallabha, the exponent of Suddhadvaita, or pure monism, which 
differs considerably from Sankara’s Kevaladvaita, interprets these sutras 
differently. According to him the section comprising sutras 33 to 40 aims 
at refuting the Sahkhya position that prakrti is the sole agent, while 
purusa is only enjoyer. Acts of duty enjoined in the Veda for the reali- 
sation of specific ends are not for Brahman, for whom they have no use ; 
nor for matter as it cannot perform them.^*^ They are intended for the 
jivas who must, therefore, be taken to be agents. The liberated (mukta) 
souls are said to realise all their desires.^^ Enjoyment (bhoktrtva) and 
agency (kartrtva) belong together. Hence the souls to whom enjoy- 


15. Kau. Up. m. 8. 

16. Sat. Brah. XIV. 6. 7. 30. 

17. na ca svabhavikamasya kartrtvam asti brahmatmatvopadesat iti avocama. 

18. Brahmano anupayogat jadasya^kyatvM. Anu Bha^ya. 

19. Chand. Up. Dahara Vidya . . . . sa yadi pitrloka kamo bhavati. 
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merit is attributed must be agents too.“^^ The jiva is described as taking 
his senses and moving about. Objection is taken to Sankara’s view that 
kartrtva is due to limiting conditions. The doctrine that agency is 
aupadika must maintain either that agency properly belongs to buddhi 
but is wrongly ascribed to the jiva or that it belongs to the 
jiva but waits for upadhies for manifestation"’ or that agency 
which is, in itself, wholly non-existent, appears when jiva 
and buddhi get into association. Against the first alternative 
it is pointed out that the Sutrakara nowhere attributes agency to 
buddhi and in racananupattyadhikarana definitely denies kartrtva to 
prakrti. On the second alternative, which is not altogether wrong, it is 
difficult to account for the sruti passage that the jiva takes the pr^a. 
How can the jiva take the prana which is a modification of prakrti, when 
it depends on that very buddhi for its activity ? The last alternative is 
unacceptable because the sruti looks upon agency as real. Iksatyadhi- 
karana ascribes kartrtva to Brahman. Being advocates of satkaryavada, 
the Vedantins cannot maintain that the jiva acquires a kartrtva which 
it did not possess previously. To say that Brahman is nirguna and that 
kartrtva is a fiction is to accept madhyamika nihilism.^^ The jiva is ex- 
plicitly stated to be an agent in the passage, vijnanam yajnam tanute. 
The term vijnanam refers only to the jiva ; otherwise it must have been 
used in the instrumental case as elsewhere. Again if it be said to refer 
to buddhi, the term vijnanamaya occurring earlier in the same passage 
ought to mean the modification of buddhi, which is clearly inappropriate 
apart from being grammatically inaccurate. Besides, buddhi is devoid 
of spontaneity and cannot, therefore, be considered an agent.""’ In work- 
ing with instruments, the jiva performs good as well as bad deeds, even 
as he perceives pleasant and unpleasant objects in cognising with the 
aid of the sense organs. The objection that if the jiva is agent all his 
actions will be of an agreeable kind is wholly lacking in force. Unlike 
God, the jiva is limited in many ways and is incapable of avoiding un- 
desirable actions. The jiva is said to acquire powers of knowledge and 
action under meditation, and as, in the absence of the latter, such powers 
will be missing, the jiva’s power to meditate must be admitted. On the 
analogy of the carpenter who constructs a chariot and rides therein, it is 
shown that the jiva can at once be doer and enjpyer. 


20. Kartrtvabhoktrtvayoh sadhukari sadhurbhavati iti samanadhikaranya 
sravanat. Anu Bha$ya. 

21. jivagatameva kartrtvam buddhisambandhat udgacchati. Anu Bha§ya. 

22. sarvaviplavastu madhyamikavat upek§yah. Anu Bh^ya. p. 739. 

23. ja^asya svatantryabhavat na karti^vam. Anu Bha^ya. 
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Most of the arguments advanced in Sankara’s commentary on sutra 
39 to establish that real agency belongs only to upadhies are called in 
question. Against Sankara’s contention that if real agency be an essen- 
tial attribute of the soul, it will never lose it, and as activity is essentially 
painful, moksa will become impossible of attainment, Vallabha points 
out that not all activity is painful and asserts that moksa is impossible 
only on the view that agency is not natural to the soul (paradhina) . 
The teaching that the jiva is essentially one with Brahman is made use 
of by Sankara to prove that the jiva is devoid of agency. From the same 
teaching, Vallabha draws the opposite conclusion. He discards the view 
that kartrtva is incompatible with moksa as founded on error. In des- 
cribing our doings the scripture qualifies them by an ‘ as it were.’ This 
qualification is interpreted by Sankara as indicating the essentially un- 
real character of our actions. Vallabha regards it as a case of para- 
dharmanukarana. Sankara states that meditation and other vedic 
duties are enjoined only to the soul immersed in nescience. Vallabha 
points out that meditation can be practised only by the soul that is able 
to control the senses and not by ignorant persons. Certain sruti texts 
declare that there is no self which can be called enjoyer or agent apart 
from the highest Self. Tlieir purport, according to Vallabha, is not to 
deny distinctions, but to emphasise the sarirasariribhava. Sankara’s 
inference concerning the unreality of all activity in waking life from 
the illusory character of our doings in dreams is rejected by Vallabha 
as deserving of no notice.'*'*^ 

The following adhikarana states that kartrtva which belongs of right 
only to Brahman characterises the jiva also, because the relation of 
Brahman and the individual soul is one of pure identity, even as the 
relation of whole (amsin) and part (aihsa) Finite souls, in Valla- 
bha’s philosophy, are in essence one with Brahman. On the analogy 
of fire and sparks the jiva is said to be non-different from Brahman. The 
Upanisads characterise Brahman as the sole agent in all activity ; yet 
he cannot be said to be responsible for the evil in the world.'^'^* From 
the beginning of time, he has been the sole karayita ; still the charges of 
cruelty and partiality cannot be urged again.st him. In all his activity 
the jiva alone puts forth effort and is, however, unable to reach up to 


24. Svapyaya sampathyoh brahma vyapadesam puraskrtya sarvaviplavam vadan- 
nupeksyah. Anu Bhasya. p. 745. 

25. Kartrtvam brahmagatameva tatsambandhadeva jive kartrtvam tad 
amsatvat. 

26. sarvarupatvat na bhagavati dosah. 
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the goal without help. Thereafter, the Lord comes to his aid and com- 
pletes the act.-^ Just as the father explains the advantages and dis- 
advantages of different courses of action and, on finding that the child 
is bent on doing something, actually helps him to carry it through, the 
Lord waits for the jiva to put forth effort and helps him to execute the 
act.-*^ In respect of putting forth effort, the jiva is free. The Lord dis- 
tributes • rewards and punishments in strict accordance with the jiva’s 
previous karma. If a person’s efforts are solely decided by past karma, 
vedic injunctions and prohibitions become meaningless. In accordance 
with man’s efforts, the Lord makes him enter on good or bad deeds. 
The effort, in its turn, is decided by the person’s desire, (kamapeksah) . 
The desires are brought on by earlier desires and so on indefinitely 
backward. If Brahman is obliged to take note of and act according to 
the law of karma does He not become limited ? His supremacy suffers 
no diminution inasmuch as He has himself willed it that he should dis- 
tribute rewards and punishments-'* according to the jiva’s previous 
karma. The law of karma is not independent of God. It expresses the 
will of God. He does not choose to override it. 

SRIKANTA 

Unless the jiva is the agent in all action, vedic injunctions and pro- 
hibitions would be pointless. Vedanta texts describing him as taking 
his senses with him and moving about in his own body imply that he 
is a doer."'* The sruti passage, vijhanam yajham tanute, makes the self 
the performer of sacrifices. The term ‘ vijhanam ’ does not refer to 
buddhi ; for, if it denotes buddhi, it must have been used in the instru- 
mental case (vijhanena) . There are difficulties in the way of looking 
upon prakrti as an agent. For one thing, if prakrti were agent, it being 
one and common to all purusas, the fruits of its activity will be shared 
by all or none. Moreover, on the principle that the agent is the enjoyer 
as well, purusa will be deprived of even the power of enjoyment, which 
it is said to possess. Further, in practising meditation, which is pre- 
scribed as a means for the attainment of final liberation, the meditating 
entity has to realise its fundamental difference from prakrti. If prakrti 
were the sole agent, meditation will be one of its activities. Obviously, 
it is impossible for matter to meditate in this fashion. On the hypothesis 


27. Prayatnaparyantam jiva krtyam agre tasya a^kyatvat svayamevakarayati. 

28. Yatha balam putram yatamanam padarthagunado^au varnayannapi tat 
prayatnabhinivesam dr?tva tathaiva karayati. Anu Bhasya. 

29. Na ca anlsvaratvam maryadamargasya tathaiva nirmanat. Anu Bha?ya. 

30. Brih. Up. II. 18. 
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of non-intelligent prakrti being the exclusive agent, another difficulty 
arises. There must result either ceaseless activity or perpetual inaction. 
It is impossible to account for the change from a state of activity to 
one of inactivity and vice versa. The view that the soul is the agent has 
no such difficulties to face. The jiva can either engage in activity or 
refrain from it according to his desire, just as a carpenter works with 
his tools when he chooses or remains inactive when he does not choose 
to work. These considerations unmistakably point to the conclusion that 
jiva rather than prakrti is the real agent. 

It is now necessary to decide whether the jiva is free, and if so, 
to what extent he enjoys freedom. The scripture ascribes agency to the 
self, and at the same time, makes it clear that he is not an entirely free 
agent, for his activity depends on and is derived from the Lord. The 
view that Brahman is the ultimate source of all action must meet two 
objections, that of making scriptural injunctions futile (vaiyartya) , 
and of rendering God liable to the charges of cruelly and 
partiality (vaisamya). Srikanta’s solution of the ancient problem of 
free will and determinism is not without interest. God's supre- 
macy does not deprive the jiva of his autonomy of will. Of his own 
free choice, the jiva enters on different courses of conduct. But his 
effort alone does not suffice for the realisation of the ends he pursues. 
The co-operation of God, ‘ the senior partner in the enterprise,’ is also 
essential. The Lord pays due regard to the volitional effort which 
prompts the soul’s action, grants his consent and makes him act. The 
case of the jiva is not unlike that of the boy who can lift a log of wood 
only with the aid of a strong man. In the business of lifting the log, the 
boy, though dependent on the help of the strong man, is subject to being 
commanded. Similarly, the jiva’s dependence on Mahesvara does not 
rob the vedic mandates of their utility.'^’ The jiva must put forth effort 
and strive to abstain from adharma. As the Lord makes the jiva act in 
ways indicated by its own volitional effort, the charges of cruelty and 
partiality drop away.^^ The soul’s actions are thus, the consequence of 
its own efforts ; the efforts are the joint product of its desires and pre- 
vious karma. Previous karma is the outcome of still earlier karma ; and 
the series of karma is without a beginning. 


31. Yatha gurutaradarvadiharanam bMah prabalasabayah kurvannapi sva- 
prayatne vidhini$edhayogyo bhavati evam jivah paramesvarasahayah pravartamanopi 
svayam vidhinisedhayogyo bhavati. 

32. Jivagataprayatnapeksatvat karmasu jivasya pravartakah Isvarah na 
vaisamya bhak. 

4 
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RAMANUJA 

Ramanuja disagrees with the view that the individual soul, being 
itself non-active, attributes to itself the activity of non-intelligent gunas. 
He takes the sutras 33 to 35 to establish that the soul is an active agent 
in the drama of existence.^^ If it is not conceded that in some sense we 
are authors of our deeds, we would be mere play things in the hands 
of external forces. If man were completely controlled by forces alien 
to himself, he is no better than an animal trained to do tricks. Moral 
codes would become unmeaning. There is no point in directing people 
to do this or that, if men are not intelligent centres of activity. Bada- 
rayana’s statement that if the vedic mandates are to have a meaning 
the individual soul must be admitted to be an agent reminds one of the 
Kantian dictum ‘ ought ’ implies ‘ can.’ Freedom has its roots deep down 
in our moral consciousness. Vedic commands such as, ‘ He who desires 
the heavenly world is to sacrifice,’ ‘ He who desires moksa is to medi- 
tate,’ etc., prescribe actions to those desirous of obtaining svarga, moksa 
and other benefits and who can regulate their conduct in the light of 
defined and definable ends. The term ‘ sastra ’ is derived from ‘ sas,’ to 
command, to impel to action by arousing a conception in the mind of the 
individual to whom it is addressed. Non-intelligent pradhana cannot 
be commanded or induced to action in this manner. Vedic injunctions 
are obviously addressed to intelligent souls and according to the well- 
known Purva Mimamsa dictum, ‘ the fruit of the injunction belongs to 
the agent, the jiva, who is to enjoy the results of deeds, is the doer. 

Certain sruti and smrti passages that seem to support the prima 
facie view that prakrti is the source of all activity and purusa is only 
enjoyer are examined and their proper meaning set forth. The real 
meaning of the text, ‘ If the slayer thinks that he slays, if the slain 
thinks that he is slain, they both do not understand ; for this one does 
not slay, nor is that one slain, is that the self being eternal cannot be 
killed. It does not mean that the self is not agent in activities such as 
slaying. Several passages from the Bhagavat Gita which, taken apart 
from their context, may convey the teaching that the gunas alone pos- 
sess active power, are found to assert that in the state of bondage the 
activity of the self is not due to its own nature but to its contact with 
the different gunas. The statement, ‘ he who through an untrained 
understanding looks upon the isolated self as an agent, that man of per- 


33. Atmaiva karta na gunah. 

34. sastraphalam prayoktari. M. Sutra. III. 7. 18. 

35. Kath. Up. II. 18. 
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verted mind does not see/ read along with a previous passage means 
that the activity of the jiva depends on five factors of which the self is 
only one. He who views the isolated self as an agent has no true insight. 
The capacity to take the senses and move about is attributed to the soul 
in the sruti passage*^ which describes him as taking to himself his senses 
and moving about in his own body according to his pleasure, just as a 
great king taking with him his people moves around in his own country. 
The soul’s agency in all worldly and vedic activities is taught in a Taitti- 
riya text. If this passage intended to ascribe such activities to buddhi 
it must use the term vijfianena in the place of vijhana. 

Having established that the soul is an agent, Badarayana exposes 
in sutras 36 to 38 the absurdities involved in denying agency to the soul. 
In the first place, as prakrti is common to all jivas, all its actions would 
result in enjoyment on the part of all souls, or else on the part of none. 
For the reason that the soul is all-pervading and in touch with all matter, 
it cannot be maintained that the distribution of results among the dif- 
ferent souls depends on the different internal oi'gans joined to souls. 
Secondly, if prakrti were the agent, it must be the enjoyer of the fruits 
of actions. The power of enjoyment must be denied to the self. One of 
the main arguments of the Sahkhya in support of the jiva would have 
been lost. A person exists on account of the fact of enjoyment. Rama- 
nuja’s interpretation of sutra 38 is very similar to that of Srikanta. 
Realisation of one’s difference from prakrti constitutes the essence of 
meditation, which is the means to apavarga. If all activity belonged to 
matter, meditation must be included among prakrti’s actions ; but it is 
obvious that prakrti cannot meditate in this manner. 

Just as a carpenter, though furnished v/ith axe and other imple- 
ments, works or does not work according to his pleasure, the jiva though 
endowed with instruments of action, may or may not act according to 
his desires. If buddhi were the agent, it must be eternally active, be- 
cause desire is alien to its nature. This sutra definitely asserts that the 
soul has freedom of choice, that he is a real agent in all action. 

(To be continued) 


36. B. Gita. XVIH. 16. 

37. Brih. Up. II. 1. 18. Indriya prerane sarira prerane ca kartrtvamuktam. 
Sruta Prakasika. 
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The metal images which form the subject-matter of this study 
belong to the Saivite shrine, commonly called Pasupateswarar Kovil and 
situated at Tiruvefkalam,^ a village two miles east of Chidambaram, in 
the district of South Arcot, in the presidency of Madras. The shrine as 
it stands to-day is modern. Twenty-two years ago it was a dilapidated 
structure, with the garbhagrha in ruins and no habitation round about 
except that of its Gurukkal, the archaka or priest. The priesthood of 
the temple has been hereditary in the family of the present Giirukkal 
for the past four generations and as regards the circumstances of the 
find of these images he remembers his great-grand-mother telling him 
how they were excavated from a mound, a few yards southwards of the 
shrine. 

Local tradition credits the place with Arjuna^s penance and this 
tradition finds expression in the annual festival that is celebrated at 
Tiruvetkaiam on two days in the month of Vaikdsir On the morning 
of Vaisdkham, the second day, the image of Arjuna is removed to an 
open space, a furlong to the south-west of the temple, and called ‘ Tapas 
tope.’ There Arjuna is supposed to do penance with the object of 
obtaining pdsupatdstrain from Siva. In the afternoon the images of 
Kiratarjunamurti*^ and Parvati are taken there and a fight is staged 
between Kira tar junamurti and Arjuna. In the evening Siva as Vrsabha- 
rudhamurti with Parvati makes the present of pdsupatdstram to Arjuna. 
The chief interest of the festival lies in the mock-fight between men 
dressed as hunters and men dressed as Arjuna. The festival itself is of 
recent growth, being not more than twenty-seven years old. 

The Tiruvetkaiam temple — although it is at present outshadowed 
by the temple of Nataraja at Chidambaram — is celebrated by the Saivite 

1. Tiruvakkulam of the District Gazetteer. 

2. May-June. 

3. More generally known as Pasupateswarar, a name after which the temple 
itself is called. 
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saints, Appar and Tirujnana Sambandar. Sambandar refers to Vet- 
kalam as being situated near the sea and where Vedam, or the chanting 
of hymns and Velvi or sacrifice are going on. Between Tiruvetkalam 
and the sea there is now a distance of at least five miles, but the land 
in between is low-lying and interspersed with lagoons and sand-mounds 
which indicate that it must have been under sea sometime. There is no 
reference in Sambandar’s song which would lend support to the local 
tradition. Appar, on the other hand, speaks of Vetkalam as the place 
where Velaridr lives.^ The term Vetarmr, meaning hunter, evidently 
refers to 6iva as Kirata and the local tradition of Vetkalam, being the 
abode of Vetaimr, must have taken shape already during the time of 
Appar.*“' 

Most Hindus are familiar with the story of Arjuna’s penance. It 
has been made famous by the great Sanskrit poet Bharavi in his poem 
Kirdtdriuniya. . It is related in Mahdbhdratavi, Vanaparvarn, Kirata- 
parvam^ chapters 37, 38 and 39. Arjuna repairs to the Himalayas and 
does penance of the most austere type to please Siva so that the latter 
may give him his powerful weapon, called Pdsupatdstram. Siva appears 
as Kirata (a hunter) ‘ of giant form and with bow and arrows ’ to test 
the strength of his devotee. There is a quarrel between him and Arjuna 
over the dead body of a boar which both have shot ; and a fight follows in 
which Arjuna licks the ground. The practised warrior's art is of no avail 
against Kirata. Arjuna is stupefied. He recovers, but cannot under- 
stand how anybody should be able to defeat him. He improvises an 
earthen linga, decks it with garlands of flowers and thinks of Siva. 
But to his great surprise he finds the garlands adorning the hair of his 
adversary and in an instant he sees through the affair. He is convinced 
that his conqueror is no other person than Isvara. Siva is still in dis- 
guise ; he is Kirata ; and after telling Arjuna that he was the person 
best fitted to receive his bow, pdsupatdstram, changes form. Now Arjuna 
sees before him Siva as Sulapdni in great splendour and with Parvati. 

Sculptural representation of this story is very rare. The reliefs on 
panels of two broken pillars from Chandimau in the Bihar sub-division 
of the Patna district of Bengal and now at the Indian Museum, Cal- 
cutta, show some spirited scenes which, in the opinion of the late R. D. 
Banner ji, must be referred to incidents connected with this story. On 


4. ‘ Q<SiJLls(S(rLh 

5. I am obliged to Mr. R. P. Sethu Pillai, Lecturer in Tamil at the University 
and to Mr. S. K. Govindaswamy, my colleague in the History Department, for 
reading with me the Devdram songs of Appar and Sambandar, celebrating the 
Tiruvefkalam temple. 
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the basis of the palaeography of certain letters found scratched on them 
the pillars have been assigned by him to the Gupta period/^ 

Kdraimgama, one of the Saiva Agamas, contains the following des- 
cription of Kira tar junamurti, or Siva as he appears before Arjuna. He 
has four arms, three eyes and a Jatdmakuta on the head. His colour is 
red. He stands in the samabhanga flexion wearing nice garments and 
ornaments. He has the sacred thread (yajndpavita) . He carries in his 
hand the dhanus, the hdna^ the parasu and the mrga. Parvati must 
stand on his left and on his right Arjuna in anjali pose. Arjuna wears 
jatdmakuta on his head and ornaments on his body. The description 
is that of a group, consisting of three, Siva, Arjuna and Parvati, the name 
itself being applied to denote only &va in this group. We are here evi- 
dently in the last act of the drama where Siva has already doffed his 
disguise ; he is no longer Kirata. 

A few sculptures of Kiratar junamurti in stone have been found in 
South India. H. K. Sastri in his “ South Indian Gods and Goddesses,” 
gives two illustrations.' The first is from the Chennakesava temple at 
Pushpagiri, ten miles north-west of Cuddapah. It is a relief-sculpture 
depicting the last scene in the drama where Siva with Parvati by his 
side is in the act of giving pdsupatdstram — here represented as a club- 
like weapon — to Arjuna. Siva holds in his back left hand the trident. 
He is verily the Sulapdni ‘ in great splendour ’ and with Parvati whom 
Arjuna according to the Mahabharata, sees before him. Kdrandgama 
has the mrga or antelope in the place of the trident. The second, which 
is again in relief, comes from Chidambaram. It shows Kiratar junamurti 
as the Kdrarbdgama describes him. Parvati is absent. But there is a 
small figure of Arjuna in anjali pose on the right-hand bottom of the 
relief. 

T. A. G. Rao in his ” Elements of Hindu Iconography,” Vol. II, Part i, 
provides a third specimen. It is found in the Saivite temple at Tiruch- 
chenganttangudi in the Tan j ore District,^ a sculpture in the round with 
Siva and Parvati standing together. Siva carries the axe, the antelope, 
the bow and arrow. Arjuna, however, is absent from the group. 

The collection of South Indian metal images in the several museums 
in India and Europe includes a number of images of Siva in his various 


6. Archaeological Survey Annual Report, 1911-12, pp. 161 ff. 

7. Figs. 91 and 92. 

8. PI. LXn, fig. 1. 



Fig. 1. Kiratarjunamurti (Front view) 

— {Copyright) 









Fig. 2. Kira tar junamurti (Back view) 

— (Copyright) 
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forms, but it cannot show a single example of Siva as Kiratarjunaraurti.^ 
This fact leiids a peculiar interest to the Tiruvetka|am image of Kira- 
tarjunamurti, (figs. 1 and 2). An image of Kira tar junamurti is i*e- 
ferred to in two inscriptions of Rajendra Chola in the Rajarajesvara 
temple at Tanjore.^^ The first inscription is dated in the sixth year of 
the king. Section 3 of the inscription referring to the image of Kira- 
tar junamurti reads thus: — 

The minister Udayadivakaran Tillaiyaliyar, alias Rajaraja- 
Muvendaveiar, a native of Kanchivayil, deposited thirteen kasu for the 
sacred food and other requirements (of the image) of Kratarju (ni)ya- 
dtwar, which he had set up himself.'’ ' 

The second inscription dated in the 10th year of the king refers to 
the same image but calls it Kratarjunadevar. H. K. Sastri finds this 
image in the image from a Saivite temple in Tanjore figured as No. 28 
in Part ii of his “ Visvakarma " by Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. While 
it is not certainly an image of Gangadharamurti as Coomaraswamy calls 
it, H. K. Sastri’s identification of it is equally wrong. There is no dis- 
pute over the fact that the back arms must have held the axe and the 
antelope, but the two fore-arms are nc^t ‘ .so adjusted as lo receive 
tliem the bow and arrow.' They are in the kataha pose, chariicteristlc oi 
Vinadhara-Daksinamurti. And, after all, it may be an image of Vina 
dbara-Daksinamurti and not either Gangadharamiirli or Kiratarjuno* 
rnurti. It reminds ns of the in)age r>f Vinadhara-Daksinamurti at Musee 
Guimet.” 


THE IMAGES’"- DESCRIPTION 
I. Kiratarjunamurti. 

Figures 1 and 2 show the front and back views of Kdratariinvovvirti 

The image is 23.2'' higlp is made ot eoppei an*l co i sohd. c rrt ]}erdui: 

wise. 

Kiratarjunamurti 's matted hair is tied in jatdynakuta There is nei 
ther snake, nor skull visible on it, but it is adorned witli a row of gar- 


9, Mr, T. G. Aravamuthan of the Madras Museum tells of ari ot 

ftir^tirjunaniurti now in the possession of Mr. Hir ananda Sastri, Epigraph) «it to the 
Government of India. 

10, South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. II, Fart i, Nos. 9 and 10. 

11, The Civilizations of the East, India, by Een# Grousset, fig. 91, p- 

12, I am indebted to Mr. M. V. Subramanlan» Mechanic in the Physics De- 
partment of the University, for his services in photographing these images. 
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lands. The flowers making up the garlands are worked realistically and 
appear to be arka.^*^ These represent the very garlands which Arjuna 
placed on his improvised earthen linga. Below the row of garlands is 
a narrow floral band. The arrangement of the matted hair defeats com- 
parison. While it will be conceded that it is the most perfect form of 
jatdmakuta it is unlike the jatdmakuta in any known image of Siva. On 
top of the jatdmakuta there is a four-petakformation with a central knob 
crowning it. The same motive is repeated on either side of the garland, 
but with the central knob very much flattened out. Just above the fore- 
head there is an ornamental band, taken round and tied at the back 
in an elegant knot. Locks of hair extremely realistic in their formation 
fall down the neck at the back ; two of them fall on to the front, one 
on each shoulder. 

He wears a patra-kundala in his right ear and there is no ear-orna- 
ment in the left. Siva in most of his forms wears a makara-kundala in 
his right ear and patra-kundala in the left. Here the departure from 
convention seems to have been intentional, to add force to the disguise. 

The tip of the nose shows indication of having been damaged and 
very cleverly repaired. 

He has a single necklace with beaded ornament in front. It is tied 
at the back close to the neck and through the locks can be seen its tassel, 
flat and heart-shaped. 

His yajndpavita or sacred thread consists of three strands which 
are quite distinct at the back. They are tied in front in a knot the ends 
of which rest on the left side of the chest. He has neither keyura 
armlet nor udarahandha, that band in between the waist and chest, a 
common adjunct in South Indian images. A single valaya adorns his 
wrist. He has rings on his thumb, fore-finger, ring-finger and little 
finger. 

He wears a loin-cloth which is tightly wrapped and kept in posi- 
tion by means of a decorated belt or girdle. The clasp of the belt only 
very faintly suggests a simhamukha. Below the belt at the back run 
two parallel strings. The one nearest to the belt passes underneath the 
lower ends of the clasp and the other passes over it in front. One end of 
the loin-cloth is taken behind the two parallel strings at the back and 
the other falls from the belt in front in a neat little fold between the 


13 . Calotropis gigantea. 
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legs. The arrangement of the loin-cloth lends the image a singular 
charm. We do not find it repeated on any other South Indian metal 
image. 

There is a crack in his right leg, just below the calf, but it is skil- 
fully cemented. 

He wears a pddasara on his foot, below the ankle and a ring each 
on the big toe. 

He stands in the dhhanga pose with the weight of his body resting 
on his left leg. His right arm is raised at right angles in the gesture 
of holding the arrow and the left arm is raised vertically from the place 
of the shoulder in the gesture of holding the top of a bow. He is a being 
who is conscious of his supreme strength, but does not make a show of 
it. There is a singular charm, a freedom and ease in the way he stands. 

The image as it stands within the temple has an arrow in the right 
hand and the left hand holds the top of a bow with its other end resting 
on the base. But since these are modern they were removed at the 
time when the image was photographed. 

This image is much better called Kirata than Kiratarjunamurti, for 
it represents that stage in the drama where Siva is still in disguise and 
has just received the garlands which Arjuna offered to his earthen linga. 
It does not conform to the description of Kiratarjunamurti given in the 
Kdrandgama where he is already Siva with all his attributes. The third 
eye is visible and this fact along with the garlands on the head of his 
adversary make his identity quite clear to Arjuna. 

The image is mounted on a pedestal, a low padmdsana which is 
fixed on to the centre of a rectangular metal-slab, having two square 
sockets on either end. 

There is a tiruvdsi or prabhdmandala, an oval ring fringed with 
tongues of flame, surrounding the image and attached to the ends of the 
rectangular slab immediately behind the sockets. The tongues of flame 
on the outer edge of the tiruvdsi are portrayed realistically and there is 
a symmetry in their arrangement with nine on either side. One on the 
left is broken off. The central flame, right over the head of Kiratarjuna- 
murti, is much larger than the rest and underneath it is the same floral 
motive that is found on top of the jatdmakuta. The raised left hand of 
the image is fixed to the inner side of the tiruvdsi. The image with its 
rectangular slab to which its pedestal is attached, and the tiruimsi fits 
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into a detachable stand. The stand has two holes bored through its 
thickness so as to allow for the insertion of two rods that will facilitate 
the set being carried when in procession. The rectangular metal-slab 
fits exceedingly well into the stand and it is quite possible that the 
stand is contemporary with the rest. In fact, the image of Kiratarjuna- 
murti with its tiruvcisi and the two images which the square sockets 
were meant originally to receive cannot have stood erect without the 
support of the stand. 

The 'pujdri of the temple testifies to the fact that when this image 
was excavated it had the image of Arjuna (figs. 3 and 4), now 
standing separate on a modern pedestal, socketed on the left and a 
broken image of Indra on the right. He further says that this image was 
used up for the sake of its old metal in the making of the other uisaim- 
murtis that adorn the temple at present. They were, all of them, made 
simultaneously with the present temple structure. Wo cannot, how- 
ever, understand the presence of Indra in the group. Nowhere is it said 
that Indra was on the scene of fighting between Kirata and Arjuna 
although we know that Arjuna started his penance on the advice of 
Indra and also that he went to IndraAolza after obtaining the pdsupat- 
dstram. Whether the broken image was of Indra or not, it is doubtless 
that there must have been an image fixed into the right socket also. 
In the centre of each socket is a hole which must have accommodated 
some sort of a protruding rod from the underside of the image. On the 
inner surface of the tmwdsi, half way up on either side, can be seen a 
square projection with a central hole which must have held ‘ nut- 
fashion ’ a small cylindrical projection from the back of the image. The 
broken bit out of Arjuna’s back we see still within the hole in the square 
projection on the inner left of the tiruvdsi. As mentioned above, the 
image of Arjuna has a modern padyndsana, with the yet remaining por- 
tion of its old pedestal grafted into it. The modern padmdsana removed, 
it fits in admirably well on the left of Kirata. The image is 17.7" high 
and will stand below the raised left arm of Kirata and well within the 
tiruvdsi. To explain how Arjuna was attached to the tiruvdsi there is 
proof coming from the image itself. Just towards the lower-end of the 
quiver hanging from the left shoulder there is a protuberance which 
evidently seems to be the remnant of the original that fitted into the hole 
in the tiruvdsi,^"^ 

This arrangement of three images under a single prahhdmandala is 
not known in any of the South Indian metal images. 
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2. Arjuna. 

Figures 3 and 4 represent the front and back views of the 
image of Arjuna. It is 17.7" high as stated above and like the image of 
Kiratarjunamurti it is made of copper, solid and cast circ perdue wise. 

The authors of the “ Catalogue of the South Indian Hindu Metal 
Images in the Madras Government Museum ” give the following as the 
characteristics of the image of Arjuna : — 

“ . . . He has no sacred thread. Being a worshipper of Siva his 
hair has the form of a jatdmakuta, but being a king he has royal 
clothing ; having lived for some years in disguise as a eunuch, he is 
usually shown wearing patra-kundalas ; being an archer he is usually 
shown standing in much the same attitude as Rama. But when listening 
to Krishna propounding the precepts afterwards recorded as the Bha- 
gavad Gita he is shown as a king, half-kneeling, with quiver on one 
shoulder and bow on the other, his hands in the anjali pose.” ’’’ 

These are not, however, the characteristics of our Arjuna. He wears 
a kirlta-makuta rather peculiar in its ornamentation and defeating com- 
parison. Attached to its lower end at the back there is a projecting 
wheel-like structure. From below the head-dress locks of hair, worked 
less realistically than those of Kiratarjunamurti, fall down the nape of 
the neck. 

The tip of the nose is slightly rubbed down. 


He wears heavy ear-ornaments ‘‘ which remind us of certain Pallava 
sculptures. He has a broad, almost circular, necklace with a series of 
pendants attached to it. On his trunk are a yajndpavlta, consisting of 
three beaded strands, udarabandha and a cross-band. Two quivers are 
fixed along the cross-band at the back and in front from the middle of it 
hangs a vertical branch that disappears into the waist-cloth. He has an 
arm-band or Keyura on each arm with a four-lobed flower attached to 
it in front. This flower motive is rather interesting. It appears on his 
head-dress fixed as a badge in the middle of it in front. The same motive, 
but cut half, is attached to the ends of the ear-ornaments. It appears 
also on Kiratarjunamurti ’s jatdmakuta, one on either side of the garland. 


15. Bulletin of the Madras Government Museum. Catalogue of the South 
Indian Hindu Metal Images in the Madras Government Museum, by F. H. Gravely 
and T. N. Ramachandran, p. 16. 

* Makarakundalas, 
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He has a wristlet round each wrist and rings on his thumb, fore-finger 
and little finger. 

He wears a loin-cloth tightly wrapped and kept in position by means 
of three bands arranged one below the other. The first of these three 
gives in front the appearance of a knot with its two ends falling down 
and backwards over the second. The third and lowest is taken across 
the second and first and gets fused within the scheme of the knot. Alto- 
gether there is no suggestion at all of the conventional Simhamukha in 
the arrangement of these bands. Below the three bands there is an 
arrangement of two sashes, or two long pieces of cloth, taken together 
twice round the hips so as to leave a loop in front and a bow and two 
sash-ends on either side, the shorter one immediately above it and the 
longer reaching down along the leg almost to the ankle. 

The authors of the Madras Museum Catalogue^*’ rightly find the 
earliest representation of this mode of tying sashes in certain sculptures 
from the Amaravati stupa. There are three definite stages in the history 
of the loop in front, in the Amaravati and Pallava sculptures it is an 
easy and natural curve, caused by the sagging of one of the sashes as 
it is taken round the hips. In the second stage it is still a loop in the 
sash, but it becomes conventionalized ; it gets rectangular in shape. In 
the next stage there is no sash at all of which it is a part ; it is definitely 
a decorative motive attached to the girdle. The bow on either side has 
also an earlier and a later stage. While in the former it is a part of the 
sash, in the latter it becomes a mere decoration of the girdle. 

The treatment of the loin-cloth is not so realistic as in the case of 
Kiratarjunamurti. While in front its folds are shown in the manner of 
Kira tar junamurti wave upon wave, behind they are indicated by means 
of rough lines. One end of the cloth is taken backwards and comes out 
between the first and the second of the three waist-bands. The other 
end drops over the loop in the sash. 

He wears an anklet each on his foot and rings on the big and small 

toes. 


His hands are in anjali pose and the flexion of the body is dbhanga. 

The image is skilfully incorporated into a new pedestal made of 
brass. Of the old pedestal all that is left is a mere circular piece below 


16. Loc. cit., p. 20. 



Fig. 6. Parvati (Back view) 
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the feet. To knock that off and fix the image on a new pedestal would 
have spoilt the underside of the image and hence the incorporation. 

3. Parvati. 

Figures 5 and 6 show the front and back views of Parvati. 
The ima^e is 21" high, made of an alloy, rather whitish-looking, probably 
due to greater silver or white lead content in it than in the previous 
two images and cast solid, cire perdue wise.^^ 

Parvati wears karandamakuta which fits close to her forehead. At 
the back of it there is a projecting wheel to support garlands. This pro- 
jecting wheel, however, is unlike the projecting wheel in Arjuna’s head- 
dress. It is slightly concave, while Arjuna’s is flat and the spokes too 
are done in a conventional manner, whereas they are realistic in 
Arjuna’s. Conventional ringlets of hair tall down her neck. 

Her face is markedly round and is characterized by a sharpness of 
features. The drill is employed in the marking of the pupils. 

She has elaborate makara-kundalas for her ear-rings. Tiiree small 
inverted lluted cup-like ornaments with a knob on top, called ba/iu- 
malai, hang down over her shoulders. They are a continuation of the 
ear-rings and not part of the necklace. She wears the tali and below it 
a series of three broad, flat and almost circular necklaces. The last one 
which extends right across the chest has pendants in naga-pata or snake- 
hood shape. A festoon formation made out of the ends of the last neck- 
lace falls over the right arm from behind. 

The nipple of the right breast is broken off. The breasts almost 
touch each other just allowing in between the yapidpavlia and the corded 
thread hanging from the middle of the lowest necklace. The yapwpaviia 
is tied just above the left shoulder, one end of the knot coming down 
the middle of the left arm, and the other along further side of it. The 
corded thread from the middle of the lowest necklace divides itself into 
three branches, a little below the breasts. The centre one hangs free 
while the other two spread outward and backward, a little above the 
waist, one on either side, to join in the middle a similar corded thread 
coming down from the same necklace. This ornament can be traced 


17. South Indian metal images generally are known to have been made of 
panchaldha^ an alloy consisting of copper, silver, gold, brass and white lead. Copper 
which is the chief ingredient determines the colour of the image, the proportion 
of the other metals making up the alloy being almost negligible. In modern images 
the metals of gold and silver do not enter. 
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back to the half-relief figures of Ganga, Yamuna and Sarasvati between 
the pillars of the entrance porch of Kailasa at Ellora and to Amaravati. 
At Amaravati, however, if is in the nature of a cross-band. 

She wears on either arm a keyura with a flower and drop badge 
attached to it in front. She has a baji-baiidha with the projecting orna- 
ment considered by the authors of the Madras Museum Catalogue as 
sometimes present in images of Chola type,^^ not on the outer side of 
the arm, but in front. A set of three bracelets adorns either wrist and 
she wears rings on the thumb, fore-finger, ring-finger and small-finger. 

The cloth covering the lower part of her body falls in easy sym- 
metrical folds round her legs almost down to the ankles. It is kept in 
position by a girdle which consists of four separate bands, the second 
and third showing both in front and back ornamental patterns similar 
to those upon the first two necklaces below the Tali. The last has monili- 
form festoons and tassels attached to it in front by means of half-flower 
formations, and a projecting bow on either side. One end of the cloth 
is taken backward through the fork of the leg and issues out from 
between the first and second bands in the girdle. The other end hangs 
close to the left leg with its upper portion taken out in front between 
the second and third band to form a nice little fold that falls down the 
right thigh. 

She wears pddasara on her foot and rings on all the toes. 

She stands on a padmdsana. 

Her right hand is in the gesture of holding a flower or kataka-hasta, 
and the left drops gently in the posture of the Idla-hasta. 

THE PROBLEM OF DATING 

The dating of South Indian metal images has been generally a vexed 
question. While at the outset it may be expected that the circumstances 
of the find of any image will throw some light upon its probable date, in 
the case of most of the known images they are of little value. Images have 
been got mainly from treasure-troves and from temples. As regards 
those from treasure-troves it is not possible to ascertain facts about their 
find because they are only accidental discoveries and not the result of 
systematic excavation.^ ^ For those from temples we do not get any 

18. Loc. cit., p. 42. 

19. The case of the Polonnaruva images in the Colombo Museum is an ex- 
ception. They can be fitted into a definite period in Ceylonese chronology from 
the circumstances of their find. 
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possible clue to their dating from the date of their habitat. Metal 
images which constitute the utsava-murtis or processional images in any 
temple are largely endowments made to it from time to time by devo- 
tees so that they are not, all of them, of the same period and structural 
alterations have been so common a feature of the history of South Indian 
temples that we find apparently old images in modern temples and mo- 
dern images in apparently old temples. 

The images that can be dated either from actual dates appearing 
on them or on the basis of the palaeography of their inscriptions are 
few and far between. So far we know only one image, an image of 
Natesa-** from Belur in Salem district, and now in the Madras Museum, 
that bears a date. Kali 4611, i.e., A. D. 1511. The date indicates that the 
image must be assigned to the Vijayanagar period. There are a few 
others which can be dated approximately on grounds of the palaeo- 
graphy of their inscriptions, two Saivite images, one of Ka]i“^ (Kali 
No. 6.) in the Madras Museum, belonging to the early Chola period and 
the other of Chandrasekhara^^ in the Musee Guimet, belonging (o the 
later Chola period, two Vaishnavite images in the Madras Museum, one 
of Balakrishna^'* and the other of Tondaradippodi Alvar, both of the 
Vijayanagar or modern period, a number of small Buddhist images^''’* 
from Negapatam and two portrait images in the temple at Kalahasti in 
the Chittoor district, one of Sola-ma-devi-^' belonging to the early Chola 
period and the other of Kulottunga III''" belonging to the later Chola 
period. These images do give us some fixed points from which we can 
work backwards and forwards and determine the degree of proximity 
or remoteness to these of other images for the dating of which we have 
no clue except that which is furnished by their iconographical and deco- 
rative details.^^ 


20. M. M. Catalogue, PI. XVI, 2 and p. 112. 

21. ibid., PI. XIV, 1 and pp. 122-23. 

22. ibid., PI. XII,’ 1 and 2 and pp. lOO-lOl- 

2.3. ibid., p. 84, Balakrishna No. 11. 

24. ibid., p. 98, Alvar No. 9 and Hooper “Hymns of the Alvars,” fig. opposite 
p. 15. 

25. A study of these images by Mr. T. N. Ramachandran, Archaeologi- 
cal Assistant in the Madras Museum, I understand, will be published very soon. 

26. Aravamuthan, “Portrait Sculpture in South India,” fig. 12, and p. 37. 

27. ibid, Fig. 16, and p. 41. 

28. Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, in reviewing the “ Catalogue of the South 
Indian Hindu Metal Images in the Madras Government Museum,” by F. H. Gravely 
and T. N, Ramachandran, in the columns of the “Hindu” Literary Supplement of 
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A comparison of iconographical details of an image with such de- 
tails of it laid down in treatises on iconography of known date is valua- 
ble in determining whether that image is earlier than the treatise or 
after it. Here it may be argued that an image which does not conform 
to the description of it given in treatises on iconography cannot be taken 
as having been made prior to the treatises, for it might happen that a 
sculptor with an original bent of mind modelled an image ignoring all 
the details of it set out in the treatises. But we must remember that 
the images which we are dealing with belong to the class of utsava- 
murtis specially made for the temples, and once the rules regarding their 
iconographical details are fixed, it is highly improbable that the priestly 
class would ever suffer any departure from them in the case of such 
images. 

Another method which has been largely adopted by scholars in 
fixing the date of South Indian metal images is to compare them with 
stone images of known date. Hadaway’s criticism^*^ of it is unmerited. 
It does not seem that “ a rare combination of intuitive artistic insight 
with knowledge of both stone-working and metal-working and the dif- 
ferences of the technique of the two ’’ is a necessary condition for any- 
one to be able to undertake such comparison. An experienced eye can 
always detect that inexplicable something which connects the one 
with the other. Sculpture in stone and sculpture in metal are intimately 
connected and from what we know of the history of Indian sculpture 
Indian craftsmen working in one material have worked with equal skill 
in another material. This fact, however, has been taken by Hadaway 
to render all comparisons of metal with stone images of known date 
useless as regards the dating of the former. But it is this fact ‘‘ the imi- 
tative propensity of Indian craftsmen and their delight in working one 
material in a manner best suited to another,^’ which lends support to 
the view that in any period in the history of Indian art there must have 
been an intimate relation between sculpture in stone and sculpture in 
metal. The spirit is the same that runs through both belonging to the 
same period and the decorative and other details of the one are bound 
to be reflected in the other. 


February 13, 1933, suggested this method of grouping other images round about 
these that can be dated from the point of view of “ the general effect produced by 
the combination of a number of differences in details . . . difficult to express in 
words as producing results of permanent value. 

29. Rupam, 1922, p, 59, 

30. An inscription on the southern gateway of the great stupa at Sanchi 
records that one of its jambs was made by the ivory -carvers of the city of Vidi^. 
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According to Hadaway the great difficulty in accepting the method 
is that we can find images of modern times with all the characteristics 
of the tenth century or earlier. In images made certainly after the 
period of the Agamas the tendency to imitate is severely limited to 
within the sphere defined by iconographical canons fixed by them and 
this is the reason why some modern images have the characteristics of 
the old. These characteristics, however, have to do with only iconogra- 
phical and not with decorative details. Iconographical details have re- 
mained the same unto the present day from the time they were set forth 
in the Agamas, but decorative details have changed immensely over 
fairly long periods of time and it seldom happens that an image is made 
which does not breathe the spirit of its time. Even the general agree- 
ment in regard to iconographical details between modern and old images 
ceases to exist if the latter date from a period before the Agamas. 

In the history of South Indian sculpture we find two well-defined 
periods, the earlier ending in the Pallava sculpture and the later begin- 
ning with the Chola. The cleavage between the one and the other is 
very marked, although the Chola has its roots in the Pallava. This 
cleavage is due to the sudden departure from natural realism to rigid 
formalism resulting from rules laid down by the Agamas. Pallava 
sculpture coming in immediately after the art of Amaravati as witnessed 
in the Nagarjunikonda reliefs shows unmistakable evidence of having 
been inspired by it. The qualities of the Pallava sculpture are the qua- 
lities of the Amaravati, Mathura and Sarnath sculptures, but they are 
not the qualities of the Chola sculpture. The Chola sculpture shades 
imperceptibly into the Vijayanagar sculpture ; there is an uniformity in 
iconographical details. But even here we find that the qualities of the 
Chola sculpture are not qualities of the Vijayanagar sculpture. The latter 
is distinguished from the former by its ornateness and it is wider apart 
from the Pallava sculpture than the Chola. And within the Chola sculp- 
ture again we find an early and a later type. The feeling — which has to 
do with the general appearance, the facial features and the body-line, 
all combined — is not the same in all these cases and therefore among 
the numerous modern metal images which are to be found in South 
Indian temples there is not one which captures the old feeling that we 
have met with in the early and later Chola sculptures, not to speak of 
the feeling in the Pallava sculpture. 

The circumstances of their find do not give any clue to the proba- 
ble dating of our Tiruvetkalam images. They were dug up by accident 
from a mound, a few yards southwards of the present temple. They 
have neither dates upon them, nor inscriptions, the palaeographical fea- 
6 
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tures of which it may be expected will possibly indicate their date. So 
their dating has to be done with reference to other factors. To take 
the image of Kiratarjunarnurti first, we have found how it does not 
conform to the description of it given in the Kdraimgama. It has only 
two hands ; Kdrandgama prescribes four with the usual emblems, nice 
garments and ornaments. Our image has a simple loin-cloth and just 
one necklace. The Agamas have been assigned mainly to between the 
ninth and twelfth centuries after Christ. They must be dated most of 
them, certainly later than the period of the 6aivite saints, for they insist 
on the recital of the Devdram songs composed by Appar, Sambandar and 
Sundaramurti as part of the temple service and Uttarakdrandgama says 
that “ the impalement of the Jainas said to have been carried out at the 
instance of Sambanda ” must be celebrated on the seventh day of the 
mahdtsavam, of Siva.'^^ It is reasonable to suppose that the authors of 
the Agamas based their descriptions of images upon actual examples 
with which they were quite familiar. An image of Kiratarjunarnurti, 
which is different from what the Kdrandgama describes it ought to be, 
must be placed anterior to its date, especially as explained previously, 
in the case of images intended for use in temples a departure from canons 
fixed in the Agamas will not be allowed. 

Appar lived in the first half of the seventh century A.D. He was 
the contemporary of Pallava kings Mahendravarman I and Narasimha- 
varman I. He celebrates the Tiruvetkalam temple as the abode of 
Vetanar. And this fact is of very great significance in the problem of 
dating the image of Kiratarjunarnurti. Of all his various forms Appar 
associates the temple with the particular form of Siva as hunter, and 
why should he call it the abode of Vetanar unless there was within it 
some visible form of Siva as Vetandr? The statement of Appar, ‘the 
abode of Vetanar/ then can very well be taken to indicate that there 
was during his time an image of Siva as Vetandr within the Tiru- 
vetkalam temple. The question now is : “ Can our image be the one 
that Appar saw ? We have seen how it must be earlier than 
the image of Kiratarjunarnurti already standardised at the time that 
Kdrandgama which contains a description of it was written. Now, if 
our image should be the same as that which Appar saw, then, it must 
show affinities with sculpture in stone of the seventh century. When we 
think of sculpture in stone of the seventh century we are at once remind- 
ed of the Pallava sculptures from Mamallapuram and elsewhere. There 


31. For a discussion of the date of the Agamas see T. A. G. Rao, “ Elements of 
Hindu Iconography,” Vol. I, Pt. i, pp. 55, 56 and 58, 
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is no representation of Kiratarjunamurti among the Pallava stone-sculp- 
tures ; but we can, nevertheless, compare the qualities of our image with 
the qualities of Pallava sculpture in general and see if there is any agree- 
ment between the two. 

In its elongated body, combining grace with strength, in its supreme 
elegance of composition with the chest so naturally merging into the 
abdomen we are very strongly reminded of the Pallava sculptures, espe- 
cially the relief-sculpture of Gangadharamurti on the west wall of the 
upper rock cut cave at Trichinopoly.-‘“ This temple, we know from its 
inscriptions, was excavated at the orders of Mahendravarman I and the 
principal inscription on the pilaster to the right of the sanctuary says 
that the sculptured panel depicting Gangadharamurti was executed at 
the same time as the excavation of the temple. The necklace of Bliagi- 
ratha on the right and of another rishi on the left of Gangadharamurti 
is similar to the necklace on our image of Kiratarjunamurti. We know 
that the sculptures of Ellora and Elephanta are related to the Pallava 
through the sculptures at Badami and Aihole and it is interesting to find 
in the Gangadharamurti of Elephanta-^^ the single necklace that it has 
an exact i^eplica of the necklace on our Kiratarjunamurti. Kiratarjuna- 
murti has no udarabandha and sash below the girdle, two features 
already present in the Pallava stone sculptures. But it is possible that 
they were intentionally left out to add force to the disguise of Siva. 

Thus we see that on many points the Tiruvetkalam image of Kira- 
tarjunamurti shows unmistakable affinity with Pallava stone sculpture 
of the seventh century A.D. and no reason at all to doubt its identity with 
the image that Appar saw and the presence of which led him to cele- 
brate the temple as the abode of Vetandr. Let us see how we can place 
this image in relation to certain metal images of known date. Vijaya- 
nagar Natesa from Belur mentioned above is of a special type and there- 
fore does not lie along the same plane as the image of Kiratarjunamurti. 
Between Kiratarjunamurti and Musee Guimet Chandrasekhara there 
is all the difference between natural realism and rigid formalism. In 
contrast to Kiratarjunamurti the bust of Musee Guimet Chandrasekhara 
is stiff and the arrangement of the waist cloth is conventional. 

The image of Arjuna differs from the Musee Guimet Chandra- 
sekhara in the same manner as does the image of Kiratarjunamurti. In 


32. V. A. Smith, ** Fine Art in India and Ceylon,” revised by K. de B. Codring- 
ton, PI. 89-A. 

33. T. A. G. Rao, ‘‘Elements of Hindu Iconography,” Vol. II, Pt. i, PI. XC. 
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Chandrasekhara the loop in the sash below the girdle is almost rectan- 
gular, whereas it is naturally curved in Arjuna and on this fact alone 
Arjuna will have to be taken to a period earlier than the later Chola 
to which Chandrasekhara belongs. Again Arjuna has only one broad 
necklace and it is unlike the broad necklace of Chandrasekhara because 
of the greater simplicity of its ornamental details. Between Arjuna and 
Kira tar junamurti there are a number of differences in detail which point 
to the latter being certainly much the earlier of the twQ. In Arjuna 
the treatment of the locks of hair and the loin-cloth is much 
less realistic than in Kiratar junamurti. We have seen how 
in the scheme of the tiruvdsi there must have been an image on either 
side of it from the beginning and although at the time that the image of 
Arjuna was dug up it was found fixed on the left of Kiratar junamurti 
it cannot have been the same as was there originally. Its ear-ornaments 
are, nevertheless, similar to the ear-ornaments of the Gandharvas on 
top of the panel to the right and left of Gangadhara in the Pallava relief 
sculpture from Trichinopoly and the natural curve in the sash below 
its girdle also resembles the natural curve in the same in the images of 
these Gandharvas so that we feel that it cannot be removed from them 
very much in point of time. The repetition on it of the four-lobed flower 
motive found on Kira tar junamurti’s jatdmakuta lends support to this 
view. 

The third image under discussion is that of Parvati. There are 
numerous examples of her image. The Madras Museum Catalogue re- 
cords seventeen. But there is no image of Parvati which can at all be 
dated save by a comparison of its decorative details with such details 
of images already cited. Kali No. 6 of the Madras Museum and the 
Kalahasti image of Sola-ma-devi both belonging to the early Chola 
period and Chandrasekhara of Musee Guimet of the later Chola period. 
Being a seated figure the image of Kali does not yield many points for 
comparison. Its face is realistic ; its necklaces are quite simple in their 
decoration. There is no sash^"* below the girdle. The bows are attached 
to the girdle each on either side. This fact shows how in the case of 
female images already during the early Chola period they came to be 
treated as decorative adjuncts of the girdle. The practice of represent- 
ing them as parts of the sash below the girdle did not, however, cease 


34. The authors of the Madras Museum Catalogue call this sash, arranged 
round the hips, in terms of the lowest band in the girdle. But it is not one with 
the girdle and it encircles really the hips and not the waist. Therefore it would 
be more scientific to treat it separately from the girdle. 
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as will be shown later on. The image of Sola-ma-devi is a standing 
figure. A portrait image, its features are rather strong. The treatment 
of the necklace is simple. The folds of the cloth are very close and there 
are no bows in the girdle. There is an image of Parvati^*’ in the Madras 
Museum from Okkur in the Tahjore District which is similar to S5la-ma- 
devi in the treatment of its cloth. Its face is realistic and its necklace 
is similar to the lowest necklace of Kali No. 6. On the basis of this 
similarity of the treatment of its cloth with that of Sola>ma-devi, its 
simple necklace resembling one of Kali’s and its realistic face, probably 
this image could be assigned to the early Chola period. 

Female images without sash and without bows like S5la-ma-devi 
and Okkur Parvati have been found in association with male images 
having them, e.g. the consorts of Srinivasa No. of the Madras Mu- 
seum. This Srinivasa has, like the Musee Guimet Chandrasekhara, a 
broad flat series of necklaces almost circular, with one having pendants 
attached to it and none hanging between the breasts. The loop in its 
sash round the hips is much less rectangular than the loop in the similar 
sash in Chandrasekhara. It is much less conventionalized and proceed- 
ing upon the basis that a more conventional a motive is, the later it 
should be, we will have to place Srinivasa No. 1 before Musee Guimet 
Chandrasekhara in point of time Srinivasa No. and Vishnu No. 1 of 
the same Museum have similar necklaces like those of Srinivasa No. 1 
and the loop in the sash below the girdle is also not quite rectangular. 
The consorts associated with Srinivasa No. 2 and Vishnu No. 1, how- 
ever, have the sash arrangement below the girdle with bows and loop, 
unlike the consorts of Srinivasa No. 1. Speaking about the loop in the 
sash in these two groups of images, viz., Vishnu No. 1 with consorts and 
Srinivasa No. 2 with consorts the authors of the Madras Museum Cata- 
logue point out that the lowest band of the girdle of the devis asso- 
ciated with Vishnu No. 1 and to a somewhat less extent in those of Sri- 
nivasa No. 2 has the usual somewhat rectangular median loop though 
that of the central figure closely resembles that of Srinivasa No. 1.” 

In Bhudevi of Vishnu No. 1 the loop is no doubt more rectangular than 
in Vishnu and Sridevi of the same group. But this may be due to its 
being of a later date. Its lower pedestal almost touching the four sides 
of the stand and the difference between the wheel at the back of its 


35. M. M. Catalogue, PI. XIV— 1. 

36. ibid., PI. Ill— 1. 

37. ibid., PI. Ill— 2 and PI. I. 

38. ibid., p. 27, para 2. 
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karandamakuta and the wheel at the back of the karandamakuta of 
Sridevi and the differences in other details-^'* would seem to confirm the 
view. As for the group Srinivasa No. 2 it does not appear that the loop 
in the case of Bhudevi, at any rate, is more rectangular than it is in the 
central figure. From the evidence supplied by these two groups of 
images Srinivasa No. 2 and consorts and Vishnu No. 1 and consorts we 
can reasonably infer that in images belonging to the same period there 
cannot be much difference in the character of the loop in any two and 
caeteris paribus the loop in the sash below the girdle camiot be fully 
conventionalized in female images associated with male images in which 
it is not. 

The consorts of Srinivasa Nos. 1 and 2 and Vishnu No. 1 still have 
realistic faces, but the elaborate nature of their necklaces which are 
similar to the necklaces on Musee Guimet Chandrasekhara would in- 
dicate that they are nearer in date to it than to Sola-ma-devi and Kali 
No. 6. Our image of Parvati has no sash round its hips. The bows are 
adjuncts of the lowest band in the girdle. There is a sharpness in its 
facial features and the sideward thrust in its hip is far more pronounced 
than in the female images mentioned above. Among the Buddhist 
images from Negapatam there is an image of Avalokitesvara'^’^ with in- 
scription in characters of the later Chola period. The Musee Guimet 
Chandrasekhara also belongs to the later Chola period. But there is a 
great difference between the two as regards the general feeling and de- 
corative details on the basis of which Aval5kitesvara would be placed at 
the end of the later Chola period. These two images with inscriptions 
upon them written in characters of the same period, but with decorative 
details widely different illustrate the theory that script changes far 
more slowly than decorative details in sculpture. The face of Avaloki- 
tesvara is characterised by a sharpness of features. The image has no 
sash tied below its girdle. The girdle itself appears to consist of a series 
of separate bands like the girdle in the Tiruvetkalam image of Parvati 
and the bows are attached to the lowest among these bands and from 
it a moniliform festoon hangs in front in place of the loop in the sash. 
This Avalokitesvara breathes the same spirit as our Parvati. The 
arrangement of the girdle in a series of separate bands and the sharp- 
ness of features are factors common to both and in the ornamentation on 
the part of the head-dress where it fits on to the head in front and in 
the ornamentation in front on the second necklace from the top we see 


39. ibid, see pp. 27, 28 and 35. 

40. ibid., PI. Xn~-3. 
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a remarkable similarity between the two. Thus there seems to be a valid 
case for our image of Parvati also being assigned to the end of the later 
Chola period. 

With the Tiruvetkalam image of Kiratarjunamurti yet another mar- 
vel is added to the long list of South Indian metal images. We see in it 
most unmistakably an image of the Pallava days. The image of Arjuna 
is later than the image of Kiratarjunamurti, but it may still be not very 
far removed from it in point of time. Parvati cannot be placed earlier 
than the end of the later Chola period. 



Magnetic Susceptibilities of Gases and Vapours* 

By 

G. SiVARAMAKRISHNAN 

(Annamalai University) 

1. INTRODUCTION. 

The magnetic properties of substances in their simple form 
can best be studied only in the gaseous state. Unfortunately the mea- 
surements of susceptibilities of gases (with the exception of oxygen) 
are beset with great difficulties and when we take vapours, the uncer- 
tainties become complex and perplexing. The intermolecular action is 
reduced to a minimum in the gaseous state so that we might safely as- 
sume that the susceptibility of a substance in this state gives its true 
susceptibility. This conclusion is however true if due allowance is made 
in certain cases for temperature agitation. In this connection, attention 
may be drawn to some investigations wherein a dependence of suscepti- 
bility on the density of gases had been observed. 

Glaser’ was the first to doubt the linearity of the susceptibility of 
gases with pressure. Lehrer^, Hammar^ and Vaidyanathan"* have how- 
ever found no such variation. Other workers have also raised difficul- 
ties from different points of view concerning the reliability of Glaser’s 
conclusions*"^, although Glaser^’ himself has reaffirmed his observations 
by a further series of brilliant experiments. 


♦ Part of the Thesis submitted by the author to the Syndicate of the Anna- 
malai University at the close of his tenure of research studentship. 

1. Ann. der. Phys., 75, 459 (1924), Phys. Zeit., 26, 212 (1925), Ann. der. Phys., 
78, 641 (1925). 

2. Ann. der Phys., 81, 229 (1926). 

3. Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 12, 597 (1926). 

4. Ind. Jour. Phys., 1, 183 (1926) 

5. Van Vleck, Theory of Electric and Magnetic Susceptibilities, p. 110 ; Stoner, 
Magnetism and Atomic Structure, p. 273; Krishnan, Ind. Jour. Phys., 1, 35 (1926). 

6. Ann. der Phys., 1, 814 (1929), 2, 233 (1929). 
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It was thought interesting therefore to test the effect of surface 
condensation of gases on the test body in accounting for the anomaly 
observed by Glaser. As this work was in progress Havens'^ had deve- 
loped a method for which he claims considerable accuracy and reliabili- 
ty. He finds the anomaly of Glaser even with minute traces of water 
vapour e.g., in the case of gases dried only over calcium chloride. 

2. EXPERIMENT. 

It was intended even at the start to measure the susceptibilities by a 
method which could be made independent of the nature of the test 
piece and the uniformity of the force in the magnetic field. Some of 
our earlier devices were based on the method of Guoy, a sensitive 
balance being used for the measurements of the force. Convection cur- 
rents were the main trouble in all such arrangements. To avoid them 
the test body had to be made as small as possible with a minimum of en- 
closing space. This necessitated a non-uniform magnetic field. 

(a) Disposition of the magnetic field. Eventually the following 
method was adopted. The pole pieces were placed parallel to each other 
and the distance between the poles was adjusted to be equal to the 
radius of the pole faces. Two cylinders of good soft iron 7 5 cm. X 2 cm. 
were placed vertically as in fig. 1 and held in position by a wooden block 
which was fixed tightly between the poles. 


o 

o 

Fig. 1-a. 




Fig. 2. 


(b) The test body. Different types of test bodies were first 
studied and the form finally adopted consisted of two thin thoroughly 
evacuated sealed tubes Ai and A^, 12 mm. in diameter and 10 cm. long. 
Two other similar tubes Cj and C 2 of exactly the same dimensions were 
left open to compensate for the glass in Ai and Ay. The four were bound 


7. Phys. Rev., 43, 992 (1933). 

7 
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together to form a rigid symmetric system and were carried in a central 
narrow tube of glass. The system weighed in all 34 71 grams. It was 
suspended by a fine platinum strip of length 42 cm. and section 
60p X 250fi in the distorted magnetic field with Ai making 45^^ 
with the pole pieces as shown in fig. 2. The forces on the tubes Ai Ao 
act approximately perpendicular to Ai and produce a twist in the 
suspension proportional to the susceptibility of the surrounding gas. A 
mirror attached to the central tube B helps to measure the twist by a 
lamp and scale. 

It is normal to expect that in the usual test bodies the force on the 
test body is increased by the gas condensed on the surface. In our test 
body this effect is balanced by the condensation on the surface of the 
compensating bulbs. In fact because of their being open, the compen- 
sation tubes provide double the surface of the test body and thus the 
surface compensation is overcompensated. Thus any effect due to sur- 
face condensation can be easily checked and independently studied. 

(c) Electromagnetic retorsion. To develop the method to its limit, 
it was thought best to make ii a null method. This was effected by 
compensating the magnetic couple on the test body by an electromag-, 
netic one. The suspension was connected to a single turn of platinum 
wire wound about the tubes (see fig. 2) . The coil terminated in a small 
platinum wire dipping in mercury below. It was supported by 2 mm. 
glass tubes placed between Ai C- and AoCi. As will be shown in a 
later section the plane of the coil is arranged to be normal to the pole 
faces in the position of zero torsion and during the magnetic experiments, 
a current passing through it in the proper direction gives an opposing 
couple and the current is arranged to bring the coil and hence the test 
body back to the initial position. 

The whole system was enclosed in a long wide tube to the 
top of which the suspension wire of platinum was sealed. Electrical 
connection was made through a small tube containing mercury. The 
bottom of the tube contained mercury for electrical contact below. Ex- 
ternal connection was made through a sealed-in platinum wire and the 
external tube of mercury as above. 

A bulge blown carefully on the outer tube facilitated observation 
of the deflections of the mirror. A convex lens of long focal length was 
used to compensate for the refraction of this bulge. The image of the 
cross wire was focussed on a photographically reduced scale of 1/10 mm. 
and observed by a low power microscope. 
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3. THE THEORY OF THE COMPENSATION METHOD. 

The magnetic couple on the system Ai Ao is composed of : — 

(a) A couple due to the glass of the system in the surrounding 
medium, 


(b) A couple due to the displaced surrounding medium, 

= •• <"> 

where kg, ka, k represent respectively the volume susceptibilities of 
glass, residual air in the bulbs Ai A^ and the gas in question. If any gas 
is condensed on the walls of the tube there will be an additional couple 
equal to 

where the volume susceptibility of the condensed gas is k'. 

Similarly the couple on the compensating tubes will consist of 
(a) the couple on the body of glass 

= /// I- •• w 

(b) The couple on the condensed gas 

the surface area for condensation in this case being very nearly equal to 
twice the area in the case Ai Aj. When the system is arranged perfect- 
ly symmetrically the couples (1) and (4) cancel exactly. The couples 
(3) and (5) are opposite and only their difference would be observed. 
There will also be a couple on the rest of the system given by an integral 
of the type (1) which however will vanish since the system is symmet- 
ric. The unbalanced couple will then be 


/// 
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dH^ 
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where the first term is purely due to the displaced gas and the second 
due to all the residual effects. 

The compensating coil of wire is arranged with its plane normal to 
the pole faces. If the normal to its plane makes an angle & with the mag- 
netic lines force, the couple on the coil is given by 

C::=i / Hr (sin0)dL .. (7) 

where the line integral is taken along the circuit. 

For a given geometric arrangement of iron, the field at any point is 
given H F (k, |i) . I where F(?c, |i) is some function depending upon 
the geometry of the disposition and the permeability of the soft iron. 
If the current is kept approximately constant it can be assumed that 
this function would remain constant at any point. Taking this constant 
to be C, we have the couple (6) given by 

+ ///y } ■■ (8) 

which can be written as 

P[ (K - fc) K + (fc' - k) K'] . . (8c) 

The electromagnetic couple (8) will become 

il / c'V (sinO) dL , . (9) 

and if sin 0 is 1 this can be put as pilL, p being constant. 

For the null position we thus get the equation 

pilL == I- [ (fc„ - fc) K + (k' - k) K'] . . (10) 

To get the null position independent of the small variations of current 
the compensating current i is tapped as a definite fraction of the magne- 
tising current I by a potential divider. Putting this ratio as r/R 
we obtain 

p~~l^[iK-k)K + {k'-k)K'-\ .. ( 11 ) 

an equation independent of the small variation of the magnetising cur- 
rent. It is to be noted that the compensating current is acted on by a 
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magnetic field very close to the field which causes the deflection of the 
tubes so that compensation is local and thus nearly independent of ex- 
ternal disturbances and small local displacements. 

4. ELECTRICAL CONNECTIONS. 

The actual connections are shown diagramaticallj' in fig. 3. The 
magnetising current of 8 amperes was taken from a 110 volt battery B 
steadied by a low charging dynamo. It was measured carefully to 1 / 10 % 
by a calibrated ammeter A, and regulated by a resistance X. S, is a 



Fig. 3. 


commutator for the reversal of current in the magnet M. The magnet 
current flows through a manganin resistance of 01 ohm. The poten- 
tial at the ends of this low resistance served as the source of compensa- 
tion current. A potentiometer calibrated to 1/100'/, and of the 
Pyc & Company’s drum type with firm moving contact is used. R| is a 
resistance box and Ro a single coil resistance of 100 ohms. The double 
pole, double-throw switch S 3 was made of six mercury cups in ebonite 
and carefully amalgamated brass contact arms. The middle terminals 
were attached to the ends of the coil. The other two arms were con- 
nected to a platinum thermometer bridge to note the mean temperature 
of the gas using the coil itself for this purpose. So served for reversing 
the current in the coil for paramagnetic gases. S 4 was used for short 
circuiting the coil and served satisfactorily to control the oscillations of 
the system in the magnetic field. The null points were read with the 
currents flowing in both directions of the magnet. The residual field 
produced less than 1 / 10 % of the full field deflection. 
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5. GLASS CONNECTIONS. 

Fig. 4 shows diagramatically the arrangements for letting in gas 
into the tube containing the test system. The system of taps ABCDEF 
served to control conveniently the gas or vapour let into the system. 
Air was passed over fresh soda lime and fused calcium chloride to free 
it from carbon dioxide and moisture. The capillaries SS served to re- 
gulate the flow of the gases without jerking the system in T. The mano- 
meter was a wide tube 1 cm. in diameter and was read to 1/10 mm. 



To begin with the tube T was completely evacuated and flushed 
with pure dry air or gas repeatedly. The vacuum was usually less than 
% mm. The gas was let in through the capillary S and the readings 
were taken with rising pressures. The temperature of the inside was 
taken by using the platinum coil as a resistance thermometer and mea- 
suring the resistance at the beginning and end of each observation. 
Usually the variation was less than 1/20 of a degree. 
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Under proper conditions, the deflections for air were reproducible 
with a certainty of 1 in 1000, at pressures less than 50 cms. At higher 
pressures convection currents gave small disturbances. The apparatus 
was particularly sensitive to ground tremors. The limit of accuracy 
could have been pushed much further by eliminating these two distur- 
bances more effectively. 


6. RESULTS. 

If in the final equation (11) , it is assumed that the residual effects 
are negligible, we arrive for the necessary condition, 

p-^ = {K -k)K .. (12) 

k 

or fca — fc oc r . . (13) 

If the test bulbs are thoroughly evacuated, then kg is zero and we 
will obtain the volume susceptibility of the surrounding gas to be pro- 
portional to r the resistance on the drum potentiometer or the number 
of turns read off on it. To test whether k,, is really zero, we can pump 
down so that the tube is thoroughly evacuated. When the pressure as 
read on the Mcleod’s gauge is the lowest obtainable (about 02 cm. in 
these experiments) , r can be determined ; even if r is not zero, due to a 
small value of k,,, it does not matter since it will introduce only a con- 
stant addition to the resistance r when investigations are carried on with 
gases at different pressures. 

(a) Air. The following readings were taken for air at the labo- 
ratory temperature (30°C). 

TABLE I. 


Pressure in cms. 
of mercury. 

002 
665 
1090 
1502 
2449 
3397 
4953 
54 74 
6014 


Corrected reading of 
potentiometer. 

000 
117 
219 
324 
513 
723 
1054 
1137 
12 58 
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The pressure susceptibility curve (fig. 5) shows sroall fluctuations 
of less than 1% from linearity. In all these cases the effect has been 
traced to temperature variation. Approximate corrections however 
bring the points within 1/5% of the linear value. No Glaser effect was 
noted although Havens’s (loc. cit.) observations would seem to show 
the existence of the effect for gases with even traces of water vapour. 
It is also seen from the linearity of the curve that the residual effects 
and the condensation of the gases are of no account. 

(b) Carbon dioxide. The gas was generated by the action of 
pure dilute hydrochloric acid on marble in Kipp’s apparatus. It was 
passed over glass wool dusted with pure sodium bicarbonate to free it 
from traces of acid vapour. It was then dried over fused calcium chlo- 
ride and let into the system through the capillaries. The gas was slightly 
diamagnetic. After measurements the tube was evacuated and the 
readings were repeated for air. Some readings taken with carbon 
dioxide are given below. 


TABLE II. 


Pressure in cms. 
of mercury. 

002 

1566 

3154 

4565 


Corrected reading of 
potentiometer. 

- 0 00 

- 0 09 

- 018 
- 0 28 


It is found on drawing a graph (fig. 5) that these points also plot 
themselves on a straight line. 

The ratio of the ordinates for a given abcissa in the cases of air and 
carbon dioxide works to be 33 2. Taking Sone’s value of the volume 
susceptibility of air at N. T. P. to be 0 0308 X 10-®, we obtain for the 
volume susceptibility of carbon dioxide, the value 

= _ 0 000928 X 10 -® 

2 

The molecular susceptibility becomes therefore 20 79 X 10-®. 
This value is very near the values obtained by other workers, 
— 20 88 ± 0 08 of Havens (loc. cit.) , — 20 86 ± 16 of Lehrer (loc. cit.) , 
—19 3 of Hammer (loc. cit.) , —210 ± -2 of Glaser (loc. cit.) and —20-5 
of Vaidyanathan (loc. cit.). (All these values are to be multiplied by 
10-®) . It is believed that the error in our value does not exceed 2/5%. 

(c) Benzene vapour. The liquid was contained in the tube P 
(see fig. 4) which was constructed: in the form of a pipette. The filling 
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and emptying were facilitated by a narrow side tube. The system was 
initially evacuated and with the tap F open and the pump running, the 
liquid was allowed to boil for some time. This removed the air on the 
top of P. The pump connection was now closed and the vapour let into 
the space in T which was again evacuated and thus flushed twice or 
thrice with vapour before the final reading was taken. At the end the 
space was refilled with air and the readings repeated for comparison. 



Fig. 5. 


For benzene vapour, the mean temperature inside was 32 and the 
saturation vapour pressure at this temperature is 13 1 cm., being the aver- 
age of the results of Dejardin, Young and Regnault^. At this tempera- 
ture and pressure, the deflection corresponded to —0 30 on the potentio- 
meter, 

/. ^ 1154 

IC 

air 


8. Landolt Bomstein Tabellen p. 1370, 

8 


Reading of the Potentiometer — COo. 
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from which the molar susceptibility of benzene in the vapour state on 
calculation is found to be 79-6 X 10"“^. 

In the liquid state this value works to 54-6 X 10 taking the value 
0 702 obtained directly^. 

Vaidyanathan^^‘ by two different methods found the value of the 
molar susceptibility of benzene to be 83 X 10“ ^ and 74 X 10 which is 
very near our value. It is surprising that such close values should 
have been obtained by totally different methods and measurements. It 
seems therefore highly probable that the large difference in the liquid 
and vapour values may be genuine. 

8. SUMMARY. 

A new method of determining experimentally the magnetic suscep- 
tibilities is described. Compensation is thoroughly effected for the test 
bulbs and the influence of surface condensation, if any, of gases and 
vapours can be allowed for and separately investigated. An electro- 
magnetic retorsion is employed and the arrangement is rendered inde- 
pendent of small changes in the magnetising current. The molar sus- 
ceptibilities of carbon dioxide and benzene vapour at laboratory tem- 
peratures are found to be 20 79 X and 796 X lO"”® respectively, 
showing a good coincidence with the values obtained by other investi- 
gators. The experimental arrangement is susceptible of much greater 
improvement and accuracy. 

I have great pleasure in thanking Dr. S Ramachapdra Rao for his 
kind guidance and co-operation throughout this work. I thank also 
Mr. P. S. Varadachari for help in taking observations. Lastly I thank 
the authorities of the Annamalai University for the award of a student- 
ship during this work. 
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On “The Centre of Population” 

By 

S. SuBRAMANIAN, 

{Annamalai University) 

1. The ‘ Centre of Population ’ as worked out in Census Reports is 
either the centre of gravity of the population distribution or the point of 
intersection of the meridian and parallel of latitude which divide the 
population into two equal parts. It is the former definition that is in vogue 
in the United States of America. Till recently it was believed there that 
the centre of gravity satisfied the “minimum-aggregate-travel '' pro- 
perty,* that is, it was the point for which the aggregate distance 
travelled by all persons travelling straight to it was a mini- 
mum. The mistake in this was pointed out by Professors Gini and 
Galvani- and others ; in fact it was shown'^ that if T# denotes the popu- 
lation at the point (or,, i/,) in a plane, and (x, y) is a point in the plane 
such that 


2 T, cos Ui = 0 , 2 T« sin Uf = 0 

where ai is the angle which the direction from (x, y) to (xi, 2 /,) makes 

with the axis, then (x, y) satisfies the ‘ minimum-aggregate-travel ' pro- 
perty. However a suitable working method for the determination of 
this point is yet to come, though particular cases have been worked out. 
For example it is known now that for a unit population at each of three 
points A, B, C in the plane, P is the required point where 

Z APB = Z BPC Z CPA 120". 

and that for a unit population at each of the vertices of a 
quadrangle, the point of intersection of the diagonals will be the 
centre. In this paper I discuss the position of the centre for three 
points Ai, A 2 , A 3 with unequal populations. 


1. Fourteenth Census of the United States of America, 1921, Vol. I, p. 32. 

2. Metron Vol. 8 July 1929 : “Di Talune estcnsioni dei concetti di media ai 
caretteri qualitativi.’’ 

3. Journal of the American Statistical Association Vol. 25 (1930) p. 448. 
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2. If Ti, Ta, Ta be the populations at the points Ai, Aa, As res- 
pectively, P the centre of population, and Oi, Oa, 03 the inclinations of 
PAi, PAa, PAs to the x axis, the following equations must be satisfied. 

Ti cos Oi -f- Ta cos oa + T3 cos 03 = 0 . . (1) 

Ti sin oi Ta sin oa -f- Ts sin 03 = 0 . . (2) 

But these are precisely the conditions that forces Ti, Ta, T3 acting 
along PAi, PAa, PA3 should be in equilibrium. We know, in this case, 
that there exists a triangle with its sides representing the forces in 
magnitude and direction, so that if 0 ^, 0 ^, 9 s are the angles of that 
triangle, we have 

Z A 2 PA 3 180 - 01 ; Z A3PA1 ^ 180 - 0a ; Z AjPAa = 180 - 03 • . (3) 

sin 01 sin 0a sin 08 


where X is the reciprocal of the diameter of the circum-circle of the 
triangle, that is. 


2V S(S - Ti) (S - fa) (S - Ta) 
TiTaTa 



where 2S = Ti -f- Ta -f- T3. 

When Ti, Ta, T3 are given, X is got from equation (5) and the angles 
from (4), no ambiguity arising in the determination of the angles from 
their sines as they are the actual interior angles of the triangle. Equa- 
tion (3) then gives the angles subtended by the sides at P, so that P is 
obtained as the common point of three circles. 

For example, let Ai, Aa, As represent Calcutta, Bombay, and 
Madras so that Ti =: 1486, Ta — 1161, T;i = 647 , S = 1647 in thousands. 

It is found on calculation that X = 0006428 and Z AaPAa = 72° 50', 
Z AsPAi 131° 13' ; it will be found from a map that the centre lies 
near Vizagapatam. 

3. Suppose Ti, Ta, T3 cannot form the sides of a triangle so that 
T3 ^ Ti -f- To (say) . It is then easy to see that the most populous place 
C is the centre of population ; for the aggregate distance travelled to any 
point O other than C is 
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Ti . AO + T 2 . BO + Ta . CO 
< Ti (AO + CO) + To (BO + CO) 
i.e. < Ti.AC. + To.BC 

The above argument applies also to a polygonal distribution where 

T ^T. +T + . . . . + T 

4 . In the case of a unit population at each of the vertices of a 
2n-gon whose diagonals i.e., joins of opposite vertices are concurrent, 
an argument similar to the previous one leads us to the conclusion that 
the common point of the diagonals is the centre required. If the diago- 
nals are not concurrent, it is probable that the centre of population lies 
within the polygon formed by them. 

5. Although the discussion here has been on the problem of the 
entire population moving to a common point, the method used may be 
employed to fix a suitable venue for a conference ; of course the position 
of the centre depends on the number of delegates expected from each 
place which replaces the effective “ population in such a problem. 

In Vol. I of the Indian Census Report 1921, the centre of population 
for India has been given as lying in the Jubbalpore District of the Cen- 
tral Provinces at Lat. 23"^ 36' N and Long. 80° 4' E but there is no 
mention of the method of calculation. It is highly probable that the 
calculation has been in accordance with the second definition referred 
to in the introduction. 

Before concluding I wish to thank Mr. A. Narasinga Rao for his kind 
guidance in the preparation of this paper. 



Tamil Classics and the Impact of Two Cultures 

By 

S. S. Bharah, 
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SECTION (i) 

The soul of every race is best revealed in its culture ; its truest ex- 
pression is found in its literature. All progress is impelled and main- 
tained by the inexorable natural factors of hunger and sex, which in ad- 
vanced communities ultimately blossom in their literature in the shape 
of love-lyrics and war-songs. And the history of the Tamilian culture 
in the classical times is no exception to this general rule. In fact we do 
find all the Tamil Sangam-classical poetry or literature was always divi- 
ded into the two broad categories of Aham and Puram. Aham of course 
stands for and represents all poetry that relates to and expresses love- 
psychology and its concomitants. Similarly Puram deals with the whole 
range of poetry that bears on all human interests outside the home. 

In the domain of Sanskrit literature, it is laid down that the aim of 
all poetry must be to promote one or more of the fourfold purusharthas, 
viz., Dharma, Artha, Kama and Moksha. And this rule is rigorously 
enforced and adhered to in all classifications of Sanskrit poetic literature ; 
whereas in the earliest extant Tamil classics we are confronted with the 
characteristic Tamilian ideal of dividing all literature into only Aham and 
Puram. Of course any poetry may be brought under one or more 
of the purushartha category ; and thus even the Sangam Tamil classics 
may be so arranged as to seem to conform to this fourfold division. 
But the Tamilian convention of classifying all human interests under 
the two large heads, viz., domestic or private and social or public life of 
man, seems to be more natural and really comprehensive. The Sans- 
kritic fourfold division would seem to be logically somewhat deficient. 
For instance, education or culture for its own sake is not held out to be as 
important and deserving of attention as Artha or Kama while it will not 
readily fall into any of the four heads. On the other hand, this fourfold 
Sanskritic classifications would not militate against, but would easily 
fall into their proper places in the all-comprehensive twofold division of 
literature upheld by the Tamil grammarians. This in fact appears to 
be almost one of the earliest and most important points of difference in 
the distinctive outlooks or points of view upheld in the classical litera- 
ture of the Tamils and Sanskritists respectively. 
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More than two millenniums ago these two great streams of Aryan 
and Tamilian cultures have met ; and their confluence has since been 
flowing regularly and harmoniously ever since, fertilising the whole 
southern continent known as Tamilaham to its advantage. Tolkap- 
piam may safely be taken as the Prayag at the head of this confluence of 
the waters of these two ancient cultural streams of Baratha-Bhumi. 
It enshrines in itself all the evidences of the first mixing of the two cul- 
tural streams, which may be likened to the confluence of the clear, dark 
waters of the Yamuna and the muddy but fertilising brown stream of 
the Ganges. At this distant day of over two thousand years after the 
fusion of these two cultures, we are like those who stand at the Calighat 
or Howrah on the bank of the united-single river roughly over two 
thousand kilometres away from Prayag where the waters first meet and 
mix together. At Calighat we cannot and need not try to separate the 
water in the united Ganges severally into the original nascent native 
acquae of the Yamuna and the Ganges respectively. We might, how- 
ever, and must if we wish to, go to Prayag to visualise the actual conflu- 
ence of these two streams, and to study the dynamics of the uniting 
waters with a view to gauge the currents and guide our floats on this 
united stream in its steady sea-ward flow. Shorn of the metaphor and 
in plain language, it means that anyone who wishes to have some idea of 
the characteristics of the itwo great ancient Indian cultures may ad- 
vantageously dip oneself into this masterpiece of the greatest Tamil gram- 
marian, and profit by a diligent critical study of this book from an anti- 
quarian point of view. The picture of the Tamilian culture with its dis- 
tinctive traits and essential and characteristic features herein attempted 
is only one of the results of such a study of Tolkappiam. 

On an impartial critical study of this book it will not be difficult for 
us to see at a glance that the genius of the Tamil race in that dim dis- 
tant past, so far as it is projected in the earliest Tamilian classical litera- 
ture extant, appears to be essentially simple, self-impelling, peaceful 
and individualistic. Whereas that of the Aryan culture would seem in 
marked contrast to be complex, uncompromisingly aggressive, cohesive- 
ly organic and corporate. 

Let me here try to elucidate and elaborate these points somewhat 
more concretely. We shall first take the Aham or domestic division of 
Tamil poetry. It requires no great effort of scrutiny to discover that the 
Tamils of those times were already a people with advanced civi- 
lization and settled home and pubUc life. They formed a homogene- 
ous community settled from time immemorial in their own native home 
known as Tamila ha m. All the fantastic school-book theories ascribing 
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a foreign origin to the Tamils as an immigrant scythic or Dravidian race, 
entering from outside India either through the north-western or north- 
eastern mountain passes, and gradually driven southward by the suc- 
cessive waves of the Aryan hordes that came after them, are as \m- 
warranted as they are opposed to the internal evidences found crystallis- 
ed in the Tamil literature. The ancient Tamil classics now proved to be 
over two thousand years old, expressly identify the home of the Tamils 
to be a region bordered by the Venkata Hills in the north, and extending 
southward very much further into the Indian Ocean than Cape Comarin 
and the Island of Ceylon, forming one contiguous country where the 
Tamil people were the Indigene. In fact one of the poems in Kalithogai 
expressly speaks of a deluge causing the subsidence of a large slice of 
land in the south of Tamilaham, and driving the survivors from the sub- 
merged lands to colonise in the northern territories of their great Tamil 
continent. The consciousness of the Tamil people as evidenced by their 
literature from the earliest times has always been that they were the 
aboriginal natives of this southern continent, and the Aryans came to 
them from northern India and were freely admitted as peaceful settlers 
with the consent and hospitality of the Tamil people. The old classics 
frequently refer to the Aryans as Vada-Aryar or the Aryas that came 
from the north, and their language Sanskrit is always known to the 
Tamils only as Vadamozhi or the language of the northerners in contrast 
to Tamil which was known as Thenmozhi. Now I just mention this 
here only to emphasise the fact that the Tamils lived quite a happy 
peaceful life in the maritime southern continent with all that charac- 
terised the life of such a maritime race. They lived in peace undisturb- 
ed by alien enemies. They had no need incessantly to be thinking or 
preparing and organising for war and military exploits, unless it were 
only internicine warfare among the clans incidental to the tribal 
life of the Tamilian people themselves. 

Whereas the Aryans in upper India formed but a small 
civilized minority-community in the midst of primitive and bar- 
barous peoples always hostile to the Aryan settlements. Natur- 
ally therefore the primary need of the Aryans in their new 
settlements was always to fight down and combat these bar- 
baric hordes of uncivilised non-Aryan races, and to consolidate, preserve 
and promote their position, culture and civilization. Hence the need of 
the Aryan was ever to be vigilant and warlike. In the earlier stages 
his whole attention was obsessed by this need for conquest and ag- 
grandisement. The result was he had no leisure to indulge in domestic 
peace and family pleasures. His one need was his self-preservation. 
This made him to organise his family essentially on lines of a coparce- 
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nary for strength as a federal unit. He always needed more fighting 
hands, and naturally desired therefore to enlarge and multiply the male 
element indispensable to a small community incessantly fighting hostile 
folks of savages and barbarians. The Aryan in those circumstances 
naturally cared more for his male progeny than for his sexual happiness. 
He therefore married more for progeny than for love. Preserving his 
racial purity was a dominant necessity for the then Aryan. He there- 
fore ordained that girls of his own or neighbouring alien race should 
be bought or borrowed for marriage to ensure and enlarge his pure 
Aryan sept. He had neither leisure nor need to give any importance to 
the factor of mere love as such in the matter of his family unions. Hence 
we find the Aryan making marriage more a racial sacrament and a moans 
of enlarging his ever- expanding joint-family or coparcenary with a view 
to strengthen his fighting power to combat and keep down his enemies. 

The Tamilian on the other hand lived in peace, unassailed by any 
hostile enemies in his own native home in the midst of his fertile lands 
that yielded him both plenty and peace alike. He therefore Cc?red more 
for the happiness of his home. He gave greater thought to and made 
the element of love as a condition precedent for a happy life-union. The 
Tamil literature inexorably insists upon mutual love and courtship as a 
shie Qua non for all Tamilian marriages, while the Dharma snsiras al- 
most leave no room for any would-be bride-groom to see the girl he was 
to take as his bride. He could meet her only at the time of marriage and 
had to love whom he was marrying. The Tamilian was after a happy 
home-life and so sought to marry only whom he loved, and whose equal 
love for him was also well ascertained before the union. Not that 
the Tamilian loved his issue less than the Aryan. The former’s love 
centred around his fiance first and foremost ; and the issue of such mutual 
love was naturally loved by the loving parents. In short the ancient 
Aryan married for love of progeny ; whereas the classical Tamilian 
loved his progeny because of his love for their mother. 

The Tamil patriarch took such a rosy view of and laid such an em- 
phasis upon a happy home-life that he came to insist upon voluntary 
union between the sexes entirely and exclusively based upon mutual 
love. Love and courtship he conceived to be the natural and necessary 
condition precedent for all love-unions in solemn wedlock. This deep 
rooted Tamilian sentiment came therefore to be reflected in all the clas- 
sic Tamil poetry of yore. Kalavu (dJ(Sfr©/) or love and courtship is 
emphatically insisted on as a sine qua non for all Karpu (s/rq) that is 
marriage and wedded love. Both Tolkappiam and all Tamil classics 
recognise this Tamilian sentiment, and unequivocally enforce its 
observance as a religiously indispensable prerequisite for all unions 

9 
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between sexes. The rigour of this Tamil ideal of love before marriage is so 
strong as not only to make the grammarians expressly lay it down as an 
inviolable axiom or rule of propriety in their classical codes, but also to 
compel even a master-poet like Kambar to deliberately alter in his 
poetic reproduction of the most sacred Sanskritic epic the original plots 
and incidents in order to make them conform to this unalterable ideal, 
convention and sentiment of the Tamil race. Not only love before marri- 
age, but also undying and undiminishable love through life after marri- 
age is what the Tamil literature enforces. The finest superbly spiritual 
axioms and postulates known as Thurai in love-literature 

simply confirm and integrate this cardinal root principle of the need 
for and emphasis on enduring love for all sex unions. For instance Iru- 
vayin othal (@(3.3) unchangeability in love (i.e.) Equal 

love both before and after marriage is held out to be one 
of the primary and principal elements insisted on for all unions. 
Man’s love for his mate must be so genuine as ever to endure for all time 
through life irrespective of all other factors which might otherwise at- 
tract his first attention to her, such as her youth, beauty, grace or charm 
of any kind that may not ever last but wither with her ago and decay. 
Ascertained and assured undying love and deathless fidelity, unalterable 
affection and undiminishing admiration between lovers only for each 
other’s sake must alone and always warrant wedlock. The exquisite 
and undying corner pillars of the four-square edifice of conjugal life are 
said to be love hebetude or Madam [idl-ld) or inappetency, 

tenderness (.^/rwj6D), and transparent candour (^ujevLj) between the marri- 
ed couples. Anbu is described as the feeling of indispensability, 

that is inability of each to live without the other ; Madam {ldl-ld) is 
said to be blindness of either to any faults of the other mate. These 
are held to be at least as ideals ever to be striven after in sex relations. 

There are also numerous references in classical Tamil literature to 
the effect that the early Tamils considered no formal ceremony or rite 
of any kind to be necessary for a Tamilian marriage. Love first and love 
for ever was the only requisite to warrant wedlock, and to sustain and 
enrich the happy home life. The futile and almost frantic attempts of 
some Brahmin or Brahmanised grammarians to harmonise the irrecon- 
cilable and artificial Aryan institutions and conventions with the Tami- 
lian conventions and ideals in this realm of love are too transparent 
and too well-known to need enumeration here. The so-called eight 
Aryan marriages are most of them misnomers. It would be a travesty 
and abuse of language to call the Rakshasa and the Pisacha forms a mar- 
riage in its accepted sense. And even the much boomed Gandharva form 
ensures no abiding union at all ; it simply represents any casual com- 
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ing together of persons of the two opposite sexes, which might be even 
for only once, with no thought whatever of keeping up the union or any 
subsequent relations between them. To correlate and compare this pas- 
sing sexual explosion with the Tamilian ideal of Kalavu ( ) or 

soul’s hunger for its mate is an atrocious sacrilege, and must be dismissed 
as a mere fantasy of some heated and morbid imagination. The other 
five Aryan marriages do not stipulate or prescribe for any love as an 
indispensable condition for wedlock. In fact love is not at all ad- 
verted to as an essential prerequisite in these Aryan unions ; and it is also 
patent that they are planned and praised as acceptable sex unions even 
where there may never be any scope for the play of love as such at all. 

SECTION (ii). 

So far we dealt with the inner or Aham phase of progress, whose 
main spring is sex love ; and from the early Tamil classics we find it re- 
sulted in love unions and fructified in the establishment of a happy 
home even in the prehistoric Tamilaham. We shall now try and scan 
the same old Tamil literature to get into the external or Puram phase of 
ancient Tamil civilization where another motor-main based on 
the other great natural factor of hunger meets and reacts 
with the sex-impulse to impel and evolve further progress 
of man in the scale of civilization. Progress does not stop 
with the formation of sex unions and separate homes. The 
families soon develop into communities ; and tribal and social life is 
only the outcome of sex unions, when they cease to be merely inevitable 
animal reactions, promiscuous and ephemeral in their nature, in res- 
ponse only to the imperious and fitful sex calls, and when they gradual- 
ly evolve to be abiding and elevating factors in human life. Where the 
more persisting hunger co-operates in conjunction with the plaj^ of the 
sex-impulse it helps man forward to organise and speed up progress. 
The northern Aryans and the southern Tamilians had both evolved ad- 
vanced social and political life long before these two great cultured com- 
munities came into contact. A dive into the Sangam classics would help 
us to track down traces of social and communal life of the prehistoric 
Tamilians unifluenced by the impact of the Aryan culture. A careful 
scrutiny and study of this literature will reveal the influences of the 
differing environments on the social institutions developed by the Aryans 
in the Gangetic and by the Tamilians in the Cauvery and Pahruli valleys 
respectively. We find for example evidences in these classics establish- 
ing the fact that both in the family and social organisations the peaceful 
Tamil and the fighting Aryan tribes reached fundamentally differing ten- 
dencies and developments in their several environments and different 
circumstances. 
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Here again the Tamilian lacked the stimulus for organising his family 
always as a fighting unit ; for, he was not to expect and fight down 
hostile surrounding hordes as the Aryan had. He therefoi*e develop- 
ed in his environment the individualistic family system. No sons or 
grandsons could claim any interest in the properties of a Tamilian, whe- 
ther they were his own self-earnings or his inheritance from his parents. 
The Aryans accentuated the advantages of a joint family life securing 
solidarity and strength. Whereas the Tamilians emphasised the value 
of individual efforts and full expansion and efflorescence of the soul of 
individuals. The whole conception of joint interests of the coparceners 
in all family-properties is a characteristic of the Aryans, conceived and 
perfected by him in his then environments. The Tamilian could not 
fancy any such joint proprietory family system for the simple reason that 
each Tamilian married whom he loved for his own happiness; and his 
children naturally followed the parent’s example, and set up their re- 
spective individual homes. The result was the Tamilian-family was 
individualistic, while that of the Aryans was coparcenary. 

The same reasons that caused this difference in the family organisa- 
tions of the Aryans and the Tamilians operated exactly in the same 
manner to create the distinction in the social organisations of the two 
societies. A society is generally the out-growth and expansion of only 
the home or family. The Aryan organised his community into a close- 
knit well-established caste-system. It was more than a federalised 
organism equipped and well calculated to consolidate its position against 
all attacks of hostile elements, especially in those early epochs. 
Its organisation was such as would ensure against all disintegrating 
forces both from within and without. It was particularly suited to con- 
serve the racial purity against onslaughts of uncivilised warring tribes 
and also to preserve and promote its own wealth, resources and fighting 
strength. 

The Tamil community on the contrary could only be a fede- 
ration of different tribes and clans as well as of crafts and landed or trad- 
ing classes with perfect social equality and without rigid barriers and bars 
between them by virtue of mere birth. The Tamilian communal clans 
and classes closely approximated to the trade-guilds and the individua- 
listic society in mediaeval Europe, and was at the antipodes of the well- 
organised caste-bound racial community of the Aryans in upper India. 

SECTION (iii) 

There only remains now the last phase of socio-political life to con- 
sider before we conclude this paper. The military technique and the 
martial codes represent the most advanced aspects of the Puram or the 
external side of the Tamilian cultural life. In this field of human acti- 
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vity as well influences of environments and circumstances of the early 
communal life of these two races have markedly impressed themselves 
in a manner, that even after two or three millenniums of coalescence and 
harmonised joint evolution, we can light upon their distinctive prehis- 
toric racial characteristics in their wonderfully advanced and refined 
early literatures. The entire Sangam classical literature would afford 
us a very wide and fertile field for studies of this kind and would more 
than amply repay the pains of many a diligent research student. I shall 
not seek to dilate on details in this short paper, where my sole object is 
only to invite an interest and stimulate a zest for research-work in the 
region of unexploited mines of early Tamil classical literature. I shall 
here attempt therefore only to outline a bare skeleton, leaving the 
picture to be filled up and finished by further industry and greater 
diligence. 

Already in the earlier parts I have invited attention to the peculiar 
circumstances that shaped the different lives and cultures of these tv/o 
races in their different environments. The Aryans in those days had to 
fight incessantly and persistently, first to preserve and then to promote 
his race and his family, hearth and home. He battled to exterminate the 
uncivilized neighbouring hordes, and to conserve and consolidate his 
superior civilization. This continued need for military organisation and 
life led him steadily and inevitably to think that war was something 
laudable in itself, and to organise peculiar and special institutions to 
maintain and sedulously advance the martial spirit in his communal life. 
And in course of time the Aryan developed a dominant military class 
with very high rank and enviable privileges. The kshatriyas thus en- 
joyed kingly and princely rank, and received the adulations of all other 
castes including the priestly Brahmin at the top. The warrior even 
shared with the Brahmin the privilege of a teacher, if not of the pontiff 
as well, on many an occasion. A very appreciable section of the 
Aranyakas and vedic lore eulogises and redounds to the glory and 
credit of Rajanyas as the warrior clans were then called. The Aryan 
Dharma sastras came to give sermons on the cult of war, and to extol 
its glories, holding it up as a righteous duty of all members of the 
kshatriya caste. They prescribed to the whole kshatriya community a 
career of continued conquest. They preached to them as their highest 
virtue a career of unquenchable discontent and illimitable greed of con- 
quest and grab of other’s possessions. This was the Aryan ideal for the 
hero-warrior, emphasised and exhorted even in their highest ethical 
codes to be incessantly and religiously striven after. 

Whereas the early Aryan had incessantly to fight for the extinction 
of races and hordes hostile to his culture, the pre-Sangam Tamilian had 
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neither the motive nor the need to cultivate the taste for aggressive 
warfare. While the ahen Aryan fought in the north for racial aggrand- 
isement, his Tamil contemporary in his native southern home fought, 
when he did, only for honour and in self-defence. In marked contrast 
with the Aryan zeal for wars of expansion and aggrandisement, the early 
Tamilian evolved his ethical maxims denouncing and discountenancing 
all passion for or pleasure in fighting for its own sake. Of course he 
welcon^ed war and even warmly advocated martial glory, but only for and 
in defence of honour and home. Tirukural more than any other extant 
ancient Tamil classic approximates to the rules of Tolkappiam as much 
in point of time as in its content and style, in matter as much as in man- 
ner. Valluvar furnishes the best Ilakkiam for the Ilakkanam laid down by 
the Tamil Panini. Kural is the mirror best reflecting the ethical and cul- 
tural life outlined and skeletoned in Tolkappiam. Tolkappiam gives the 
points and lines, while Tirukural supplies the curves and colour for the 
picture of the early Tamil culture. The skeleton and anatomy are in 
the former, while the body and physiology are portrayed in the Kural. 
The reference particularly to chapters 86 and 87, on Defiance 
and worth of war (wsms in Valluvar’s Kural would vividly 

and forcibly illustrate this mental and moral attitude of the early Tamils 
in contrast to that of the early Aryans towards war and war psychology. 
Defiance or passion for fighting is discountenanced for all at all times 
and unreservedly. This is denounced as an accursed vice. Nevertheless, 
the Tamilian was neither a coward , nor an effeminate lover of ease. For, 
he stands up for a fight to a finish whenever honour or defence of 
home is involved. Even the Tamil women’s bravery is a constant and 
favourite theme fervidly sung by the bards of the Sangam age. Their 
songs reveal this fine sense of honour and the laudable zeal fur the mar- 
tial crown and laurel in all just wars, shared and cherished alike by both 
the men and the women of the ancient Tamilaham. 

These differences in the ideals both in love and war of these two 
cultured stocks of ancient India led naturally to their characteristic 
different outlooks on life, and to diflering schemes and systems of their 
several social institutions, political organisations and moral maxims. 
The Tamilian was a born optimist, full of humour and buoyancy, joyously 
clinging to the rosy side of life, prone to be happy in family life and in- 
clined always to revel in righteous yet merry life on earth. The Aryan 
grew to be a sullen cynic, sour to pleasures of every kind, hating all ex- 
istence as a misery to be avoided, preaching asceticism therefore as the 
only panacea for all ills of life and vehemently given to other-worldlism. 
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MODERN TIMES 

After a long sleep for centuries, the Tamil Drama showed some 
signs of revival in the eighteenth century. A special variety of drama 
called “ Kuthu,” was becoming popular everywhere. Men of letters 
also began to pay more attention to this branch of literature, so that 
we find a number of attempts being made at writing dramas. People 
no longer continued to look upon this art as something to be condemned 
as they used to, in the previous centuries, when they were completely 
preoccupied with iheir religious questions. Moreover, the influence of 
the West was slowly beginning to be felt in this dii-ection. By this time 
in Bengal, their theatre was being thoroughly transformed as a result 
of the contact with western traditions. But in the case of Tamil Drama, 
this influence lias never been as much or as great as is desirable. It still 
continues to be dominated by the traditions of Samskrit Drama, in manj' 
ways. As is to be expected, when the dramatic revival took place in the 
eighteenth century, the model, and methods of Samskrit Drama were 
followed largely. The great ancient classics, “ The Ramayana ” and “ The 
Mahabharatha ” were ransacked for themes for plays. The works of 
Samskrit dramatists were translated or adapted in large numbers. Even 
now, this is being done. In the absence of a regular complete Samskrit 
play, scholars hunt out small farces, and one act plays, which have not 
been translated till now, and render them in Tamil. Naturally, with 
this enthusiasm for Samskrit plays they have imbibed all their traditions 
also. They cannot understand how a play could end in a tragedy ; or 
how a drama could be written without a king or queen or somebody 
in high position and authority, being the hero or heroine in the play. 
They simply cannot imagine any dramatic composition without a clown 
in a fool’s cap and motley apparel, tumbling about and grinning all the 
while. And of course, there cannot be any di’ama without music. But 
latterly new experiments are being made, which one hopes, will help in 
breaking the old traditions, and in injecting new life and spirit into our 
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drama. As in all other spheres of life, we must keep abreast of the times, 
and there is no use, in looking backwards to old forgotten things, and 
glories long past. Our way of progress lies along greater and more com- 
plete understanding of the principles and developments of Western 
Drama, and assimilating them. Swadeshism might be alright in trade 
and commerce, but in matters of art and culture it will prove to be 
suicidal ultimately, if applied and followed. 

We shall now, notice briefly the dramas written after the revival. 
Ceylon and Jaffna in particular, has always been a centre for Tamil 
literary men, and has itself produced many eminent men of letters. It 
took the lead in the writing and production of Tamil Dramas. The well- 
known story of Rama and Sita was dramatised by Swaminatha Pillai 
as “ Rama Natakam ” and by Khanda Pillai as “ Rama Vilasam.” 

Arunachala Kavirayar of Shiyali did the same here and produced 
his famous, and even now popular, ‘‘ Rama Natakam.” There is nothing 
extraordinary about the literary merit of these plays, except the last 
mentioned, which is in the form of “ Keerthanais,” or “ songs ” in vari- 
ous “ ragas ” and “ talas,” with very little prose ; this set the fashion 
for dramas, and a number of plays were written in this manner. As the 
theme and story were well known, no one cared about the form, and the 
more the music, in the play, the better it was appreciated. 

The ‘‘ Mahabharatha ” provided themes for these plays : — Ganapathi 
Aiyar’s “ Apiman Natakam,” Athi Rupavathi Vilasam ” ; Nagesa 
Aiyar’s “ Arjuna Natakam,” “ Supathirai Natakam ” ; Ramachandra 
Kavirayar’s '‘Bharatha Vilasam ” and “ Sakunthalai Vilasam ” ; Rama- 
swami Aiyar’s “ Alii Natakam ” ; Murugesa Aiyar’s “ Kurukshetra 
Natakam ” ; and many others, most of which are not easily available in 
good print. 

The Philosophic virtues themselves are characters in certain plays, 
as in the old English morality plays. Mappana Mudaliar’s “ Soma- 
kesari Natakam ” and “ Parimalakasa Natakam,” are instances of this 
kind. Features and characteristics of a crude and rough kind of farce, 
are found in Chinnathamby’s “ Nondi Natakam,” and “ Anirutha Nata- 
kam.” Attempts have also been made at writing something akin to 
historical dramas. Kanda Pillai’s “ Kandi Natakam ” and Ramachandra 
Kavirayar’s “ Rangoon Sandai Natakam ” are instances in point. An- 
other historical play is “ Katta bomman thurai Natakam,” which is even 
now popular in certain districts of South India. There are a number 
pf other dramas by various playwrights, such as Muthukumara Pula- 
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var’s “ Thevasahaya Natakam ” and Anantha Barathy Aiyangar’s Baga- 
vatha Samastha Kandha Natakam/’ and many others. 

Thus all possible sources in Hindu mythology were tapped, and 
dramas written. Whatever was omitted or neglected by these writers, 
others who came later, seized eagerly and made them themes and pro- 
duced plays. In the latter part of the last century, many of the plays 
mentioned above were acted in one form or other, in most of the villages 
and towns in our land. The proprietors of dramatic troupes themselves 
used to write dramas and enact them. If they did not actually write 
plays, they had their own acting versions. No one seemed to care much 
for the literary merit of the productions in those days as at present. 
What they wanted was something to see, and some songs to listen to. 
These they got in plenty. 

But, an exception must be made in the case of “ Nandanar Charitra 
Keerthanaigal ” by Gopala Krishna Bharathi of Anathandavapuram. 
Though written in the form of “ Keerthanaigal ’’ it was intended to be 
a drama, and it was also acted as one, as it is now in our own day. It is 
a single instance of a work in this kind, whose literary merit is absolute 
and unquestionable. There are wonderful stanzas, and lines in the songs, 
which are marvellous, for their sheer beauty, and melody. As a drama 
the work is not well done, but as a poetical work, its place is abiding. 
There are any number of versions of the play, now, but the songs sung 
in the performances are Gopala Krishna Bharathi’s. They cannot be 
improved. The fashion that he set up in this play, namely, the drama- 
tisation of the life of a saint, has been imitated widely, and a number 
of plays have been written about almost all the saints in Saivite and 
Vaishnavite sects, from Appar ” to “ Thiruppanazhwar.” 

With the spread of English education, people came to realise the 
crudeness and uncivilized nature of our stage. The most ardent among 
them made up their minds to do their best to reform the condition of 
things. Most important among them, are the late Mr. V. G. Surya- 
narayana Sastri, Head Tamil Pandit of the Madras Christian College, 
and the late Mr. Sundaram Pillai, the author of the immortal poetical 
drama “ Manonmaniyam.” The former was a graduate, and his love of 
Tamil was so great, that he wanted to improve the language and its lite- 
rature in all ways possible. In the field of drama, he wrote three plays, 
‘‘ Rupavati,” “ Kalavati,” and “ Manavijayam,” with judicious admix- 
ture of prose and poetry. Their literary merit is well acknowledged, 
though they are rarely acted. He wrote a work on dramaturgy, called 
“ Nataka lyal,” and has brought into this work, all his knowledge about 
the art of drama, in all its different aspects. But unfortunately, he could 
10 
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not complete his life-work, for death, claimed him, at the very early age 
of thirty-three. 

Among those who have been evincing great interest in the develop- 
ment of our drama, we must mention Rao Bahadur P. Sambandha Muda- 
liar, who has written more than twenty dramas. Though a Judge of 
His Majesty’s judiciary, he has found time and leisure to devote his 
attention to this work. We can say that he has done yeoman service to 
the cause of Tamil Drama. He has translated Shakespeare as in his 
“ Amaladitya,” “ Magapathi,” “ The Merchant of Vanipura,” and “ As 
You Like It ” (in Tamil) ; he has taken mythological themes, as in 
“ Wedding of Valli,” “ The Curse of Oorvasi,” and “ HarLschandra ” ; he 
has also written original plays like “ Manohara ” and others ; but what- 
ever he has done, he has done with an unerring instinct particularly 
with regard to their fitness for stage representation. 

Being his contemporaries, it is rather difficult for us to judge his 
contribution to Tamil Drama, correctly. But, whatever might be the 
merits or demerits of his productions as literature, there is not the 
slightest doubt that they are eminently stage-worthy, and that after all 
is the great test of dramas, which are intended to be acted. He has 
attained great heights of tense dramatic situation in “Manohara”; and 
in “ Eye of Love ” and “ Demon Land,” the comic scenes are really well 
done. The tendency to repetition of situations and dramatic methods, 
may be well excused in one who has written such a large number of 
plays. If only many more people like Mr. Sambandham would take to 
this line, then undoubtedly we can be sure that Tamil Drama Avill come 
to its own ; and be on a level with the other theatres in India. 

There are a number of professional troupes to enact these dramas. 
Very often they do not have any written play, which they follow. The 
actors, and actresses — a good number of women also have taken to the 
stage as a career — trust to their inspiration of the moment, for their 
speeches. This would be alright if the people taking part were highly 
educated and well trained in impromptu dialogue, who could be left to 
make their speeches ex tempore. But, as a matter of fact, the actor, or 
actress on our stage, is one who has turned to this profession, because 
he or she could not make a decent living in any other walk of life, and 
could sing well the most popular songs among the people. The dramatic 
troupes are almost usually managed and conducted by uneducated, ava- 
ricious people, whose one and only idea is to make pots of money. They 
want only such actors and actresses in their companies, who would be 
popular, and whose appearance on the stage, would show good receipts 
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at the box-office. They do not want any one who could really act well, 
but only those who could pander to the taste of the ordinary theatre- 
goer. So, it really ends in a vicious circle. Our drama cannot be im- 
proved unless first rate actors come forward to act in our plays ; but 
they will not be entertained and encouraged by the theatre managers, 
unless they are able to satisfy the conditions which they would impose, 
namely, capacity to sing, and not capacity to act. The only way out of 
the difficulty seems to be, in men with University education coming out 
to run theatrical companies ; and they must employ only those who 
could also act well, and never those who could only sing. The solution 
lies in this : the actors like Shakespeare must be able to give what the 
audience wants and something more, i.e., really good acting. 

This introduces the problem of music on the stage. Our professional 
troupes do not distinguish between dramas and operas. Music is 
the thing, and the dramatic dialogues are nothing. It is usual to adver- 
tise the name and fame of the man who accompanies on the “ har- 
monium ’ — that wonderful instrument which has singly contributed a 
great deal to the ruin and decay of music in our country — who would 
also frequently be the “ chorist — in the parlance of the handbills, ad- 
vertising the performances — the “ harmonist,'’ as he is called, will occupy 
the very centre of the stage, dressed at his best, exhibiting all the medals 
he might possess or might have borrowed, banging on the reeds of his 
harmonium, and shouting at the highest pitch of his voice. 

Sometimes, he will play on two instruments at the same time — and 
of course then the remaining part of the stage also will be filled up — 
and such occasions are really great for the theatre-goers. What is to 
happen to the drama and the acting ? The hero and heroine in the play 
would be good singers, and so, they will engage themselves in a very 
engaging duet, with the “ harmonist,” who is also the “ chorist,” which 
would draw forth repeated applauses from the audience ! Neither the 
actors nor the people in the auditorium care for acting. They want only 
songs. It is not unusual for people in the gallery, — or the floor — to be 
more correct — to shout to the hero or heroine, asking them to sing some 
particular song, which would have no connection with the play, or the 
context. The request must be immediately complied with, failure to do 
which, would result in pelting of stones kept ready for the purpose, and 
the raising of a loud hue and cry which would make it impossible for 
the play to proceed. If the actor, and the theatre-manager are plucky — 
which is very rare — they would call in the aid of the police, who would 
have to clear out the people by baton charges ; and regarding the play, 
naturally it stops during the disturbance. Music must be given only a 
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subordinate place in the drama, if our drama should progress ; or musi- 
cal dramas, could be performed separately ; otherwise our dramatic per- 
formances become bad music performances, by unscientific amateur- 
musicians and naturally all acting goes by the board. 

They must also follow texts for their plays, and rehearse thoroughly 
everything before hand for their performances. They should try to 
enact new and original dramas, and introduce them to the people, and 
thus create a taste for such plays. Gorgeous and expensive scenes and 
screens should not be made to take the place of realism in acting. A 
careful study and close examination of the methods of dramatic pro- 
duction in the West should be undertaken, and useful lessons could be 
drawn for guidance and improvement. 

The audience in our performances is the most important factor 
which determines a number of vital things connected with our plays. 
As everywhere else, its numbers and patronage are very necessary for 
the financial success of any performance. It understands this fact — only a 
little too well — and begins to dictate as to what should be done and 
what should not be done. It is composed of all elements, the majority 
consisting of poor workmen and factory labourers, who are not very 
polished in their manners. They begin to assemble in their places hours 
before the time advertised for the show to begin, and would loudly cla- 
mour for the play to commence. It never stops to think even for a 
moment the inconvenience and difficulties, in the way of complying 
with its wishes, two or three hours before the time. So, the play has 
to begin, and it does very often. Not content with this victory, it would 
insist on stopping the hero in the midst of his dialogue — that would in 
no way mar the effect of the speech, which would be generally pointless 
rant — and making him sing its favourite songs. The play would be 
Harischandra,'' and the scene might be the burning ground ; but all 
that simply does not count. The hero, I mean, “ Harischandra,’^ must 
sing the latest national song on Gandhiji’s fast, or else there will be 
trouble. So, the hero forgets that he is “ Harischandra — he never 
would have remembered it — for the time being, and begins the song 
called for and finishes it amidst thunderous shouts of approbation, and 
very often cries of “ en core.’’ 

Very frequently, the action of the play might be held up for a long 
time, by calls for songs from the audience. It does no good to blame 
the poor people who constitute the audience, for this state of affairs. 
They are so badly off, that they want to get the maximum pleasure for 
the money that they pay. The words spoken from the stage are gene- 
rally so inaudible and meaningless, that they do not want to hear them, 
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and ask only for songs and more songs. The theatre serves the purpose 
of the music-hall also for these people. What ought to be done in the 
circumstances is, attempts should be made to educate them, by slight 
innovations which they might not resent, and gradually make them ap- 
preciate a drama by itself. This cannot be done, unless the actors fol- 
low some texts and try to speak out their lines loudly and distinctly so 
that everybody could hear them well. Good and effective acting must 
be made to take the place of music, which is sure to be appreciated. 

A few words about the stage would not be out of place. Whatever 
might have been the size, and convenience of the ancient Tamil stage, 
now, at present, there are very few really good theatres. Even in dis- 
trict headquarters one cannot say that we have commodious and conve- 
nient theatres. Very often it might be a temporary shed, with a roofing 
of cocoanut or palmyra leaves. The auditorium would be under the 
heavens. The platform for the stage would have been made of earth 
dug out of the space in front, which would be the pit, where chairs 
would be arranged for the gentry. Another platform of earth work, be- 
hind the pit, would be the “ floor,” where the commonalty is to sit and 
enjoy the show. The question of acoustic properties of the hall does 
not arise, because there is no hall. The property available in many of 
the theatres is strictly limited to four screens, or curtains, representing 
a portion of a forest, a street, a durbar-hall, a garden and occasionally 
there will be a fifth one for a temple. All dramas are 
expected to require only these screens and nothing more. If 
any drama should, then it is no play. Without these, no 
play would be appreciated, or could even be thought of. Time, 
and historical truth and accuracy are of no account whatsoever. No 
one would mind Arjuna ” and Subadhra ” making love in what 
would appear like a very up-to-date and modern park, with fountains 
and springs and electric lights in various colours representing different 
flowers. The street might represent a thoroughfare in ancient 
“ Ayddhya,” but one should not worry if the houses on either side look 
too much hke elegant modern dwellings in Bombay or Calcutta. One 
should not be surprised if in such a scene, representing a street in the 
days of the ‘‘ Mahabharatha,” a Baby Austin should be seen to emerge 
from under a portico, driven by a lady smoking a “ cigarette ” ! 

That apart, there is nothing like a green-room, or a separate suit of 
rooms for retiring after an actor finishes his part. The mystery of the 
make-up will have to be done in the presence of everyone — there will be 
any number of people who would be loitering about the place for fun — 
and everything will be in a confusion behind the curtains. Not un- 
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usually, managers of these dramatic troupes would be compelled to 
provide seats for distinguished visitors even on the stage itself ! 

Since the beginning of this century, a number of amateur dramatic 
associations have sprung up everywhere in the important cities of the 
presidency. They set out to remedy the intolerable condition of our 
stage. But gradually after starting and working for sometime, they 
found out that they were also beginning to be affected by the contagion. 
Amateurs trying to imitate the professionals, especially in singing, be- 
came the fashion of the day. The result was, that they fell a prey to the 
temptation, which they wanted t6 avoid and remedy. The reason is not 
far to seek. The members of these associations are mostly lawyers, 
teachers, merchants and others, who have some other occupation, and 
who take to this, only as a sort of hobby or recreation. However noble 
or generous their aim might have been at the beginning, it is not to be 
wondered at that they themselves took to reproducing the worst defects 
on the professional stage. In addition to this, these “ Sabhas ” came to 
be torn asunder by internal quarrels and squabbles, as a result of one 
member or one party trying to have the control of the whole association 
in his or its hands, features which are characteristics of all democratic 
organisations. In these struggles for power and supremacy in the work- 
ing of these associations the original idea was entirely lost sight of. 
Instead of inspiring hope and confidence, these “ Sabhas have made 
people doubt whether anyone can do anything at all for our stage. 

The way of advance is quite clear. Qualified young men from the 
Universities must take to the stage as a profession. They must study 
the history and development of their own theatre, as also the western 
dramatic traditions and methods, and make a harmonious combination 
of the excellences in both, and remedy the defects in our drama. If this 
is done, once again, the ancient art, would regain its lost position ; 
and be an influence for the good of all. 
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In the world of to-day, Journalism occupies a high and honoured 
place as an institution of great power and endless possibilities. Though 
a comparatively recent invention of man, its achievements are astonish- 
ing. Whether as the stout champion of the poor and the down-trodden 
or as the fearless critic of irresponsible government, its influence has 
always been on the side of social justice, and political liberty. Its dis- 
interested and scholarly evaluation of works of art and letters has led to 
the creation of high standards of taste and appreciation. Between the 
blind orthodoxy and reasoned faith it has been more often than not a 
sponsor of the latter. It would be, however, a mistake to assume that 
journalism is always an instrument of progress. Much of it is marred 
by rank partisanship and extreme reactionary or revolutionary ideas. 
We cannot say that its judgments on political, economic and social 
questions are always sober, sound and unbiassed. To admit this is 
simply to recognize the great truth that all human inventions have their 
weak as well as strong sides. Nevertheless, considered as a whole, 
journalism has done much to remove the obstacles in the way of 
human progress. 

The object of this article is to give a brief account of the growth 
of Tamil journalism. That Tamil is the oldest language spoken in South 
India, that it is capable of expressing the finest shades of thought, and 
that it is elegant and euphonious are facts attested to by Indian and 
Western scholars. The best part of the ancient Tamil literature, except 
for the commentaries and prefaces, is poetry. Not only subjects of love 
and heroism, of beauty and morality, but grammar, lexicon, principles 
of politics, economics and philosophy are composed in metrical form. 
This common feature makes it impossible for the man in the street to 
study and understand even a small portion of Tamil literature. With 
the widening of the intellectual horizon of the Tamilian consequent on 
the contact of India with the western civilization, with his growing in- 
terest in the government, commerce and agriculture of the country, with 
the kindling of his boundless curiosity to know of things of the earth 
and the heavens, he demands books, written in simple prose style that 
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can be read with profit by all and sundry. In response to this demand 
Tamil prose literature has come into being in recent years. Tamil 
journalism has come in the wake of Tamil prose literature. 

We can classify Tamil journals under six heads : viz., first, literary 
journals, primarily concerned with the improvement of Tamil language 
and the enrichment of its literature ; secondly, journals devoted to the 
expounding of religious truths ; thirdly, journals dealing with problems 
of social reform ; fourthly journals published as communal organs with 
a view to uplift the status and culture of the community concerned in 
the social scale ; fifthly, periodicals and dailies mainly devoted to the 
furnishing of news from far and near and to the educating of public 
opinion in political and economic matters of current interest ; sixthly, 
purely light and humorous variety, dealing with serious problems in 
snappy bits, in an apparent^' inconsequential manner, with the help 
of crisp cartoons which pitilessly expose the fundamental absurdity and 
ugliness of things. 

Adverting first to the literary journals pure and simple, we may 
notice here, the four most important publications of this variety. They 
are the “ Sentamil,” “ Sentamilselvd,” “ Tamil-polil ” and “ Kalanilayam.” 
The first is the oldest and the most authoritative of the four. It is the 
organ of the well-known ‘ Madura Tamil Sangam ’ founded by that 
generous patron of Tamil literature, Panditturai Thevar, a scion of the 
noble family of Setupatis of Ramnad. Through the medium of this 
journal many Tamil classics which had laid hidden in moth-eaten cudjan 
books had seen the light of print. Results of painstaking and scholarly 
researches into the authorship and date of old Tamil compositions were 
published in “ Sentamil.” The back numbers of this journal are valuable 
to the student of South Indian history, for they contain several learned 
contributions on the history of the ‘ Three Crowned Kings ’ of Tamil- 
aham by eminent archaeologists and historians. The other three journals 
of this class referred to above are of recent origin. They are not in any 
way inferior to “ Sentamil ” in the quality of their contents, or in the 
standard of scholarship, or in sobriety of judgment, or in their ex- 
treme usefulness. These four journals, have by their very nature, an 
appeal only to the learned few and cannot therefore be regarded as 
popular. 

Religious journals constitute an important section of Tamil journal- 
ism. That religion is still a vital influence in the South Indian society is a 
fact that one who runs may read. The Vishnu Purana says that when 
the whole of India is plunged in the starless night of ignorance and sin 
the grey dawn of faith will break in the South. South India is the cradle 
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of Saivite and Vaishnavite cults of bhakti. The philosophical systems 
of Sankara, Ramanuja, and of Sivacharyas have sprung up on the soil 
of South India. South India has been the scene of activities of the 
apostle, St. Thomas, and the later missionaries. Islam has also made 
many converts in S. India. In order to keep the torch of faith burning 
in this unbelieving world, associations have been founded in Madras 
and in the mofussil. About a quarter of a century ago a society called 
The Saiva Siddhanta Samajam, was founded to educate the public 
in the principles of Saiva philosophy known as Siddhanta. This Sa- 
majam publishes a journal entitled Siddhantam. The veteran Tamil 
scholar and philosopher, Swami Vedachalam, the great master of an in- 
imitable style which flows with an untutored ease and jumps into melo- 
dious cascades, is the editor of the periodical called “Ghana Sagaram ” 
which is unrivalled for its clear expositions of the fundamentals of Sai- 
vite philo.sophy. “ Lohopakari ” is another journal published in the in- 
terest of religion. To counteract the spread of the iconoclastic influence of 
the weekly known as “ Kudiyarasu “ in Chettinad, the journal “ Siva- 
nesan was started. There are also journals published for popu- 
larising Vaishnavism, of which the “ Vaishnavan “ may be mentioned as 
typical, Islam and Christianity are not without their own journals. 
“ Dar-ul-Islam ’’ and “ Saif-ul-Islam ” among Muslim journals and 
“ Satyanesan ” and “ Tiru-Irudaya-Dutan,” among Christian journals 
may be particularly referred to here. “ Poornachandrddayam and 
“ Ramakrishna Vijayam ” broadcast the doctrines of the Theosophists 
and the Ramakrishna Mission respectively. 

Recent years have seen the rapid growth and the equally rapid 
decline of organisations of freethinkers and militant rationalists. The 
“ Kudiyarasu ” has sounded the trumpet of war against the “ Abbot of 
Unreason ” in South India. It tilts its lance of reason against blind 
customs, unreasoned superstition which passes by the name of religion, 
idol worship, priestly mediation between God and man, sacred books, 
social injustice and a hundred other things. Though the journal is use- 
ful as a necessary corrective of existing evils of society and religion, 
it has condemned itself by substituting abusive and vituperative langu- 
age for cold reason and sober argument. “ Kumaran ” and “ Sanda- 
marudam ” are also consecrated to the cause of “ Self-Respect.” 

Anybody who has closely watched the course of events in South 
India for the last ten years would have been struck with the mushroom 
growth of communal organisations. The cause of this phenomenon is 
not far to seek. The progress of the “Justice” party and its elevation 
to power in the Government of Madras and the passing of the communal 
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G. O. have awakened the communities which have lagged behind in 
education and general culture. With the spread of education among 
these communities, leaders have risen to find out ways and means for 
the uplifting of their respective groups. The first step taken in this 
direction is to convene a conference of the leading men of a particular 
community and to start a journal to voice forth their grievances. In 
this manner communal papers have come into existence. “ Vanniyakula 
Mitran,’' “ Yadhavakula Mitran and “ Pandyakula Mitran,” are the 
few communal papers which are typical of the rest of this class. To 
carry the light of learning into the dark corners of their community, to 
broaden its outlook, to stimulate a live interest in political matters, in 
short, to enable it to take its legitimate place in the scheme of things 
are the objects of these communal organs. They need not be regarded 
as centrifugal in their tendency, as every upliftment of a community is 
but a step towards a united nationhood. 

The journals described above have only a limited appeal. The only 
papers that cater to the generality of men are the news sheets 
and politico-economic journals. The secret of their appeal is twofold. 
First, they are written in the plainest and the most unaffected style — with 
a large sprinkling of slang and colloquialisms — which does not much 
differ from the spoken language. Secondly, they deal with subjects of 
current interest which equally affect all. What affects all must have 
an interest for all. Besides these matters, man has a weakness for mere 
news as such. This class of newspapers has outdistanced the others 
mentioned above in their popularity. Acquaintance with the western 
political thought and systems of government has engendered in the heart 
of the Indian, an yearning for similar forms of government. National 
independence and individual freedom have become the noble ideals to 
be striven for. Thus, with the awakening of national consciousness, its 
demands have become insistent. The publication of these news along 
with pungent comments on them has become the vocation of the news- 
papers. 

The earliest papers of this class to be started in South India were 
“ Janavinodhini ” and “ Dinavartamani.” They were not pronouncedly 
political or newspapers, but they published articles of general interest. 
They perished in the course of time. Of the daily papers which are in 
circulation to-day “ Swadesamitran ” is the most popular as well as the 
oldest. It was founded in the year 1880, by the late G. Subramania Iyer 
and a friend of his. But soon the friend dropped out and the former 
became its sole proprietor. In its infancy it was a weekly. Subramania 
Iyer spared no pain to move about the length and breadth pf the Tamil 
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country to make the new-born paper popular. It may not be an exag- 
geration to say that much of the later expansion and fame of “ Swadesa- 
mitran was largely due to the fostering care and the unstinting labour 
of Mr. Iyer. So soon did the paper establish itself firmly in the favour 
of the people that it came to be published thrice every week for some 
time and finally daily. This great founder and the first editor of 
Swadesamitran '' passed away in 1915. Now, Mr. A. Rangaswami 
Iyengar took up its editorship.^ “ Swadesamitran ” is to-day, the pre- 
mier Tamil daily of South India. In talking of this paper one must not 
forget the services of the immortal poet-patriot, Subramania Bharati. 
It was during his connection with the paper as an editor that he 
published in it most of his soul stirring poems and essays and stories. 
Bharati’s contribution to the reputation of this paper cannot be over- 
estimated. 

The Boer war broke out in the beginning of this century. The 
South Indians watched its progress with keen interest as many of their 
fellowmen had settled in Africa and their fortunes were involved in it. 
There was an increasing demand for everyday news about the war. In 
answer to this there sprang up a crop of cheap newspapers. A paper 
called ‘‘ Piepatrikai ” was published and sold at a pie per sheet. An- 
other cheap paper was published at Pondicherry under the name of 
“ Puduvai.” Though these papers disappeared soon after the artificial 
demand for them ceased, they may be remembered as having been the 
forerunners of the quarter anna papers like “ Sudantira Sangu/' 
Gandi “ Vedikundu,” “ Vikata-Chakram ” etc. 

The Russo-Japanese war was also indirectly responsible for further 
growth in the number of newspapers. Madras had hitherto been the 
centre of journalism. Now papers came to be issued from local centres 
like Trichinopoly, Salem and so on. “ Sarvajanamitran ” was begun in 
Tinnevelly. Of the other papers which saw the light of da5^ during this 
period in the mofussil were “ Amirdavasani,” Dravidabimani ” and 
others. The Great War unlike the other two wars served as a ruin of 
many of the newspapers. As the war of 1914 affected almost the whole 
world, and as it was fought for four years unintermittently, the econo- 
mic condition of the world became so completely dislocated that prices 
of all commodities shot up. The materials indispensable to the printing 
and publishing trade became tremendously costly with the result that 
many newspapers succumbed. When the war was drawing to a close, 


* As the article is going through the press the sad and shocking news that 
Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar is no more reaches us. 
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a new political party was founded by Dr. Nair and Sir Theagaraja 
Chettiar under the name of South Indian Liberal Federation of which 
the “Dravidan became the organ. In recent years Dr. Varadarajalu 
Naidu, began his “ Tamil Nadu.” A year or two ago the daily called 
“ India ” was started. Both these dailies are doubty champions of 
nationalism. 

“ Swadesamitran,” “ Tamil Nadu,” and other papers mentioned in 
the paragraph above are dailies. It will be a serious omission if we do 
not remember in this connection the Tamil weeklies which are publish- 
ed from Madras. These weeklies usually give a resume of important 
news that appeared during the previous week. Besides, they contain 
many other attractive features which make them popular with women 
and children. Short stories, interesting articles on art and letters, 
music and drama, essays on the rights of women and child welfare, 
fashion hints and culinary notes, pictures and photographs, are the 
stock in trade of the weeklies. Some of the outstanding Tamil week- 
lies of Madras arc the “ Swadesamitran,” the “ Ananda Bodhini,” the 
‘‘ Navasakti ” and the “ Tamil Nadu.” Of these weeklies, “ Ananda 
Bodhini ” is essentially a literary journal and “ Navasakti,” a vigorous 
advocate of the rights of labourers. 

Indians are generally accused of over seriousness. But this charge 
cannot hold good to-day as is proved by the number of funny magazines 
that have come into existence in recent years. These publications are 
an index of the western influence on Indian tastes. The demand for 
them is increasing in a phenomenal manner. “ Ananda Vikatan ” is the 
one that has made an honest approach to the high standards set by 
English Journals of fun and frivolities. By its live wire style, its high 
quality of wit which never degenerates into rank vulgarity or cheap 
clownishness, its wonderful and infinite variety of topics, its robust 
nationalism and aggressive war against social injustice, and, last but not 
least, its masterly and vigorous caricatures and cartoons, it has endeared 
itself to thousands of Tamilians. It is no exaggeration to say that the 
Ananda Vikatan ” is the “ Punch ” of India. “ Kumara Vikatan,” and 
“ Prasanda Vikatan ” may be mentioned among the journals of this class. 

One defect in Tamil journalism is the lack of specialised journals 
devoted to the cause of historical and scientific research. This is, per- 
haps, due to the general practice of teaching arts and science subjects 
through the medium of English and also due to the difficulty of finding 
suitable equivalents to the technical terminology in Tamil words. Steps 
are being taken to coin exact scientific terms in Tamil which will help 
in a great measure the publication of scientific researches in Tamil 
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journals. The only Tamil journal of the specialised class which is in 
circulation in the Tamil land for some years is “ Krishikan.” It is de- 
voted to agriculture as the name implies. As South India, even more 
than the whole of India, is essentially an agricultural country there is 
ample use and justification for this journal. Its object is to make two 
blades grow in the place of one. It suggests improvements in the tra- 
ditional method of cultivation by the application of mechanical ploughs 
and other tools, by selection of seeds, by the rotation of crops and by 
scientific manuring. It also teaches how small holders can eke out their 
slender earning from land by poultry and dairy farming and organized 
marketing. Kitchen gardening is being done in a haphazard manner in 
South India and its untold possibilities are brought home to the agricul- 
turist. Plant and cattle diseases which make serious inroads into the 
meagre resources of the poor peasant are sought to be removed by 
scientific remedies. It is unfortunate, however that in spite of the 
teachings of the “ Krishikan ” the Tamilian peasant is so much a slave 
of custom that he does not seem to be much profited by them. 

We may conclude this article with a passage from the poems of 
Bharati, “ the tallest tree in the magic garden of (Tamil) poesy.’’ He 
was burning with enthusiasm for the spread of every branch of modern 
knowledge into the nook and corners of Tamil society. His noblest idea! 
was the Tamilian, grown into full stature, manly and kind, accomplished 
in all the fine arts and equipped with all the available knowledge of things 
of the earth and the heavens, every inch a perfect man. His patriotism 
did not make him blind to the virtues of western civilization. Though he- 
flared into living coals of poetry against the political bondage of India 
to the British, he still realised the need for popularising their sciences 
and arts and literatures in India and he gave expression to this sentiment 
in a manner that he alone could do. “ It is time that western treatises 
on sciences are done in Tamil, and works of undying fame created. 
What boots us to repeat in privacy old tales of forgotten fame ? If our 
scholarship is really great it must receive the sanction of the ‘ Amphic- 
tionic league of final appeal.’ ” 
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Literature and learning are of very great antiquity in India ; but 
libraries cannot claim a similar antiquity. Several centuries had elaps- 
ed between the composition of our earliest literature, namely the Vedic 
hymns and the compilation of those hymns in any tangible form. We 
should surmise that when the early Vedic seers composed their hymns, 
they never had even the faintest idea that they could be reduced to writ- 
ing or be handled in the form of manuscripts or books. They could not 
have imagined that their hymns could be anything but vocal. Teaching 
and learning also, therefore, were necessarily by word of mouth. The 
father or the teacher repeated the hymns a sufficient number of times to 
his sons or pupils and made them do the same till they were well fixed in 
their memory. Thus were literature and learning imparted from one 
generation to another. The process continued even when our literature 
increased and included within its scope not only hymns but also lengthy 
epics, laws, and religious, moral and philosophical treatises. So then, 
the first period of our literary history is one in which knowledge was 
preserved solely on the mental tablets of human beings. It may be 
termed the pre-inscriptional period. 

Now, the inscriptional period dates from the time writing began to 
be prevalent in India. No one knows exactly when the art of writing 
was first introduced into this country. But it is almost certain that it 
could not have been much later than the ninth or the eighth century 
B. C. Certain allusions in Vasistha Dharma Sdstra to a knowledge of 
the art of writing in Vedic times and the occurrence of a few technical 
words like ak^ara, kdnda etc., in the later Vedic hymns show that writ- 
ing was not altogether unknown in the Vedic period, although we can- 
not be sure how early or how wide-spread the art was in the country. 
Further, words like lipikara or lihikara occurring in Panini's grammar 
also prove that writing was fairly well-known before the great gramma- 
rian’s time. Again, the testimony of Tripifaka is unmistakable in this 
respect. There are numerous passages in that work which make refer- 
ence to an extensive use of writing when the Buddhist canon was com- 
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posed. Lekhd (writing), lekhdka (writer) are used in two books. 
Jdtakas speak of private and official letters and royal proclamations and 
make mention of wooden writing boards. The Mahdvagga refers to 
writing as one of the subjects of school curriculum. All these references 
prove that writing was fairly prevalent before the Buddhist period. The 
prevalence of the art, however, does not mean that all the existing lite- 
rature was reduced to writing. As a matter of fact, it is very doubtful 
whether even a few of them were written down. 

The original purpose of the introduction of writing into this country 
seems to have been purely practical. In the ninth and the eighth cen- 
turies B. C. the Vanias of the West Coast who had been carrying on a 
prosperous trade with the Phoenician and Arab merchants borrowed 
alphabets from them for keeping their commercial accounts. That 
knowledge eventually passed into the courts. Kings made use of it for 
private and official correspondence as well as for making royal proclama- 
tions. Much time elapsed before the art was adopted by scholars and 
pandits for literary purposes. Even when they did adopt it, its use was 
limited for the simple reason that the early materials for writing as 
well as the method of writing were unsuitable for making lengthy ins- 
criptions. Short passages could be inscribed on rocks, slabs, wood, 
bamboo etc., which were the materials used in those days for writing ; 
but the attempt to reduce to inscriptional form all the Vedic hymns, the 
Epics, and the Upanishadic treatises would have been an impossible 
task. It was rather easy for a great emperor like Asoka to get his short 
edicts inscribed on rocks or send his messages on stone tablets. But it 
would have been too much even for Asoka to reduce all the existing 
literature into inscriptional form. Moreover, even when the art of writ- 
ing became rather wide-spread in the country, our scholars and sages 
preferred the traditional method of carrying sacred knowledge in their 
heads. They considered it superior to any other method. Memory 
was a surer material for them than even rocks, and they possessed it to 
a remarkable degree. As long as they could find enough pupils for the 
purpose of imparting their knowledge orally and fixing it in their 
memory, they did not care to write it down. The second period of our 
literary history also, therefore, is one in which we have very few manus- 
cripts or books. Literature was mainly in oral form, and instruction 
too, purely oral. 

The third period may be termed the period of ola (palm leaf) 
manuscripts. Palm leaf was a much better material every way for 
writing purposes than any material which had hitherto been used. It 
was thin and pliable. Incision on it by a sharp material was compara- 
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tively quick and easy. The impression was permanent, and the mate- 
rial not difficult of preservation or use. It could be carried about in con- 
venient form. Till the introduction of paper into this country, it re- 
mained the best material for writing purposes. It was also the cheapest. 
Even to-day it has an extensive use in many parts of the country. It is 
not easy, however, to ascertain when ola was first made use of as a writ- 
ing material. It could not have been much later than the Asokan 
period. In all probability, Aioka himself made use of it to a certain 
extent. It is rather difficult to imagine that all the extensive corres- 
pondence of emperor Asoka with his friend King Devanampiya Tissa 
of Ceylon as well as his own princes and officials in various parts of the 
country could have been carried on such uncouth materials as rocks nr 
stone tablets. Better materials like palm leaves or barks of trees cut 
into convenient size or even some crude form of paper must have been 
used. But unfortunately, they being perishable could not stand the 
wear and tear of ages and therefore have not come down to us like his 
rock and stone inscriptions which were meant to be permanent. It is 
too much to expect of such fragile materials to last through all these 
long centuries when even inscriptions on wooden boards had perished. 
It is certain, however, that if writing had been widely prevalent in the 
third century B. C. — there is a great deal of evidence that it was — there 
would have been an extensive use of such facile materials like barks 
of trees, palm leaves and crude paper. References to occasional use of 
ink in the late centuries B.C. are another additional proof that the writ- 
ing materials were not merely rocks and slabs, but such materials as on 
which the use of ink was possible. However, palm leaves being more 
easily available than other materials, must have been the most popular. 

Now, how did the prevalence of the art of writing affect our litera- 
ture and learning ? There have been, no doubt, early attempts to re- 
duce the existing literature into written form. The earliest of such at- 
tempts must have been made at least by the late centuries of B. C. In all 
probability, many of the Vedas, the Upanishads, the Epics etc., were in 
manuscript form before the beginning of the Christian era, although 
there could not have been a super-abundance of such manuscrpits. The 
bulk of the early Buddhist literature must also have been in written 
form before the fifth century A.D. The fact that Chinese travellers 
like Fa-Hien and I-Tsing who were in this country between the fourth 
and the seventh century A. D. found enough manuscripts and books to 
carry home with them is sufficient evidence that literature in written 
form was fairly abundant in India at that time. Moreover, many of the 
universities and other centres of learning which flourished between the 
fiftfi century B. C. and the eleventh century A. D., at any rate the most 
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important of them like those at Kapilavastu, Rajagriha, Pataliputra, 
Benares, Ujjain, Taxila and Nalanda seem to have possessed a fairly 
good collection of written materials particularly in the form of manus- 
cripts and books for the use of teachers as well as students. How large 
these collections were, we cannot be quite sure. In all probability, they 
might not have been very big, for books and reading did not occupy as 
important a place in the curriculum of instruction in those days as they 
do to-day. The traditional oral teaching and learning was still in 
vogue, and it was the main medium of instruction. Scholars whether 
they be teachers in universities or private individuals keeping schools in 
their own homes still preferred the traditional method of carrying and 
imparting sacred knowledge. Even when literature was reduced to 
writing scholars considered it their duty to memorise all literature and 
also to instil it in the memory of their pupils by verbal repetition. The 
result was that although written manuscripts were in fair abundance, 
there were more ‘ living manuscripts ’ who knew the sacred scriptures 
by heart than there were copies of sacred works. As a matter of fact 
the remarkable power of memory of our ancients made many of them 
despise writing as a means of preservation of sacred knowledge even 
when they used writing for other purposes. Every learned man was 
expected to store up his knowledge in his memory. By way of digres- 
sion, we may remark that when we consider the lack of reading habit 
of literate Indians at the present day as compared to the well-formed 
reading habit of the people of Western countries as well as of Japan, we 
wonder whether we have not after all inherited the literary vices of our 
forefathers without acquiring any of their literary virtues. V/e have 
lost the wonderful power of memory which they possessed and have not 
cultivated the habit of acquiring knowledge and information through 
reading. However, whether our ancients liked their knowledge in writ- 
ten form or not, it was inevitable that an extensive and continual use of 
the art in other spheres of life would affect the traditional method. As 
the popularity of the art increased, not only was all knowledge reduced 
to writing, but also there were several reproductions of original manus- 
cripts. The process of written manuscripts replacing the ‘ living manus- 
cripts,’ however, was a gradual one and at no period of the literary his- 
tory of India, not even the present day, has the latter been entirely dis- 
placed by the former. There are still many men in the country who 
could recite the sacred scriptures from memory. 

A question which is of great interest and importance in this con- 
nection is whether such abundance of literature and learning in the 
country had the effect of producing great libraries. There are no douot 
many who assert that organized libraries were a special feature of tlie 
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country even from the very early times. Some of them go to the extent 
of saying that the University of Taxila which flourished in the age of 
Gautama Buddha and his contemporaries possessed an important lib- 
rary. They base their theory not on facts but on the assumption that 
writing had been an immemorial art in India and therefore it might have 
been possible for libraries to have existed in the time of Gautama 
Buddha. And there is no doubt of a possibility of the existence of libra- 
ries at such an early date if the assumption of the antiquity of writing 
beyond the tenth century B. C. could be proved. But we have already 
seen that there is hardly any solid proof for the existence of the art of 
writing in India beyond the eighth or the ninth century B. C. If that is 
so, writing could not have been an art old enough to produce big libra- 
ries in the sixth and fifth centuries B. C. Moreover, it is not only a 
knowledge of writing that is needed to produce libraries, but also pro- 
per writing materials as well as a liking on the part of scholars for writ- 
ten form of knowledge. With regard to materials, we cannot be sure 
exactly when barks of trees and palm leaves which were the earliest 
materials suitable for book-making in this country came into wide use. 
It could not have been much earlier than the late centuries of B. C. or 
the early centuries of the Christian era. If that be so, we must assume 
that writing before the Asokan period was done mostly in crude mate- 
rials like rocks, slabs and wooden boards. And it is not likely that 
there could have been extensive written literature in these materials. 
Much less then is the probability of big libraries made up of inscriptions 
on those materials. Again, we have seen that even when the art of 
writing became widely prevalent and more facile materials being used, 
our scholars were more anxious to preserve their knowledge in the 
memory of human beings than on writing materials. Such an attitude 
on the part of scholars was not at all conducive to a multiplication of 
manuscripts or building up of libraries. Furthermore, we do not gene- 
rally find our kings and emperors of the pre-Muslim period taking an 
active interest in collecting manuscripts and books or building up libra- 
ries. There were many among them, no doubt, who were real patrons 
of literature and learning. They invited learned men to their courts 
and listened to their words of wisdom, but did not show the same 
enthusiasm for collecting or preserving written form of literature. If 
either our kings or learned people were keen on preserving manuscripts, 
perhaps so many of them would not have been carried away by foreign 
travellers. Lastly, with the passage of time, learning ceased to be de- 
mocratic. It gradually became the monopoly of one class of people. 
The sacred works passed from the hands of their original owners into 
the custody of professional priests who took zealous care that no one ex- 
cept themselves had any knowledge of them. They kept learning al- 
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most entirely esoteric and resisted all attempts of layman studying it. 
Reproduction of manuscripts or creation of libraries was not to their 
advantage. Manuscripts there were, of course, but those that got into 
the custody of professional priests hardly saw the light of day. 

Under such conditions as these, it was hardly possible for the 
country to have had flourishing libraries. The only libraries we had 
before the Muslim period were those connected with the ancient uni- 
versities and our surmise that they were not of any considerable size 
cannot be far from truth. There is no evidence whatever that in anci- 
ent India there were libraries to compare with those of King Assur- 
bani-pal of Assyria or the Ptolemies of Alexandria. We had indeed a 
splendid literature, but no splendour lay in the direction of libraries. 
The theory of some scholars regarding the existence of many 
great libraries in pre-Muslim India is, therefore, more patriotic than 
true. Literature and learning flourished in the land ; there were fairly 
good collections of manuscripts and books in many of the centres of 
learning and with private individuals. But there is absolutely no evid- 
ence for the existence of an abundance of big or small libraries in the 
country. Conditions were quite unfavourable to their development. 
When their need and importance were not felt or recognized even by 
scholars and patrons of learning what chances could they have had for 
existing or thriving in the country? 

Now, when we enter the Muslim period, we have altogether a 
different story to tell. Literature and learning assumed an entirely 
different aspect ; so did libraries. Learning became more democratic 
and libraries acquired a first-rate importance. Islam was democratic in 
its ideals of knowledge. Unlike Hinduism, it never took an esoteric 
attitude towards matters concerning intellect, and it never allowed 
learning to be a monopoly of any one class of people. As a matter of 
fact, under Moslem rule even slaves had a chance of receiving educa- 
tion, and it is reported that many a Moslem monarch, among whom 
Muhammad Ghori and Firuz Tughlak were most prominent, took a keen 
interest in slave education. A notable instance of such education is 
Kutb-bu-din, the first ruler belonging to the slave dynasty who is said 
to have been a man of exceptional literary taste and ability. 

Moslem invasion started by the latter half of the tenth century ; 
it did not become really aggressive till the first quarter of the eleventh 
century. The early invaders were, no doubt, ruthless iconoclasts. They 
destroyed temples, smashed idols and killed or put to flight many 
Hindus including even learned Brahmins. But once they got settled 
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down, their early zeal for the propagation of their religion seems to have 
abated to a considerable extent, and they began a constructive pro- 
gramme of work. In that programme, the encouragement of 
literature and learning and the development of libraries had 
an important place. To-day perhaps, we have more tangible 
evidences of Moslem contribution to art and architecture than 
to literature and learning. In the nature of things that is inevita- 
ble. Beautiful mosques and wonderful marble tombs on which many 
a Moslem ruler lavished a great deal of his care and wealth cannot 
escape the eyes of the traveller in Northern India. No such great monu- 
ments exist in the field of learning. Yet there is ample historical evid- 
ence of the distinctive contribution of the Moslem rulers to the cultural 
life and development of India. They, like their predecessors, no doubt, 
invited learned men to their courts. But if that was the only thing they 
did, in all probability they could not have had the claim to a distinctive 
contribution. Besides the usual court patronage of scholarship, their con- 
tribution lies in two directions, first, in the encouragement of popular 
education and secondly in the establishment of libraries. We shall con- 
sider their popular education first. 

Any system of education which gives opportunities for acquiring 
culture to all classes of people including even the lowest can certainly 
be called popular education. In that sense the Moslems had the best 
popular educational system. That the Moslems did not allow learning to 
be exclusive and that even slaves had a chance of acquiring education 
under their rule have already been referred to. Their educational in- 
stitutions were open to all. They were of two kinds, first maktahs or 
primary educational institutions and secondly, viadrasahs or colleges in 
which higher education was imparted. A viaktah was attached practi- 
cally to every mosque in the country and hence there was a large num- 
ber of them. Madrasahs on the other hand were as a rule institutions 
by themselves though a few of the smaller ones were sometimes attach- 
ed to mosques. The instruction imparted in maktabs was of very ele- 
mentary kind such as reading and writing and learning the Koran by 
heart. But the courses of study in madrasahs were far more advanced 
*and varied. They included such subjects as languages, grammar, lite- 
rature, rhetoric, logic, philosophy, metaphysics, theology, history, law, 
astronomy, natural science, arts and crafts, caligraphy, music and paint- 
ing. Some of the madrasahs were small with one teacher and a few 
pupils while others especially those in large towns and cities were con- 
siderably large with a number of teachers and students. The medium 
of instruction was no doubt Arabic in which there was a considerable 
amount of literature practically on all subjects of human interest. Per- 
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sian, the court language, Turkish, Sanskrit, Urdu and some of the other 
important Indian languages were also taught in a few of the larger mad- 
rasahs, Many of these institutions seem to have had good endowments 
for scholarships and stipends for poor and deserving students. 

A national system of education of this kind would have been impos- 
sible under the absolute rule of monarchy if it were not for the fact that 
the monarchs themselves were greatly interested in it. The interest of 
Moslem rulers in the spread of education was very keen and personal. 
Practically every one of them made large endowments for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of both maktahs and madrasahs. Some of them 
like Muhammad Ghori, Kutb-bu-din, Firuz Tughlak of the early dy- 
nasties and Humayun, Akbar, Jahangir, Aurangzib of the later Mughal 
dynasty are reported to have been builders of a large number of colleges 
in important centres like Delhi, Agra, Fathpur SikrI, Jalandar, Ajmere, 
and Vikramasila. Muhammad Ghori is said to have destroyed some 
temples at Ajmere and built mosques and colleges in their place. His 
example was followed by Kutb-bu-din and a few other monarchs. Some 
of the rulers Nazir-ud-din, Balban, Babar and Shah Jahan whose acti- 
vities were chiefly in other directions than building educational institu 
tions, however, supported them with endowments, repairs etc. Even 
those who had no interest in education do not seem to have, except in the 
case of a very few of the type of Ala-ud-din of the Khalji dynasty, re- 
versed the educational policy of their predecessors. 

Not only did the paramount sovereigns at Delhi, but also some of 
the lesser Muhammadan rulers in several parts of the country, a few of 
the nobility and gentry as well as certain private individuals seem to 
have evinced a keen interest in education. It is reported that in the 
Bahmani kingdom of the Deccan there was a great number of colleges 
and schools, and provision even for the education of orphans and desti- 
tute village children. Other important states which encouraged edu- 
cation and built colleges and schools were Bijapur, Golkonda, Malwa, 
Khandesh, Jaunpur, Multan and Bengal. Jaunpur, the capital of Jaun- 
pur state was one of the most famous seats of learning and culture dur- 
ing the Moslem period. It contained hundreds of colleges and mos- 
ques and scholars from all parts of the country went to study there. 
Among the gentry who established colleges and schools Bakhtiyar, an 
officer of Kutb-bu-din who destroyed a Buddhist monastic institution at 
Vikramasila and put up mosques and colleges in its place, and Mahmud 
Gawan minister of Muhamad Shah who built a college at Bidar, are 
perhaps the most prominent. The best example of private individual 
enterprise in education is Maham Anaga, Akbar’s nurse who built a col- 
lege at Delhi, the ruins of which are still seen in the old capital. 
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Such encouragement and support of popular education is evidence 
not only of the desire of Moslem rulers and their officials for the cul- 
tural advancement of their people, but also of their own culture and 
literary tastes. With but,a few exceptions they were all great lovers 
of learning and literature. Whether they built colleges or not, their 
general attitude was always helpful towards development of education 
and culture in the country. Thus for instance, though there is no men- 
tion of Altamsh or his daughter Queen Raziya or Nazir-ud-din or 
Balban having established schools or colleges, there is ample evidence 
that they were rulers vffio had good education and culture and who 
encouraged literature and learning in some form or other. They were 
patrons of learning not only in their courts but also in the capital and 
the country at large. Nazir-ud-din is reported to have been a regular 
scholar. In Balban ’s reign many literary societies flourished in Delhi 
most of them under the patronage of his son prince Muhammad. Jalal- 
ud-din of the Khalji dynasty was a man of great literary tastes. So 
were most of the Tughlak monarchs. Under Tughlaks who ruled for 
about a century, literature and learning made considerable progress in 
the country. Muhammad Tughlak, we are told, had been a man of much 
learning who gave scholars everywhere great support and encourage- 
ment. Firuz Tughlak was even more famous in this direction. He 
lavishly bestowed gifts and pensions on scholars. Firuzabad, the new 
Delhi which he founded was a notable literary centre. His interest in 
slave education has already been referred to. He is reported to have 
been constantly maintaining and educating over 18,000 slave children, 
many of whom were afterwards employed by him either as craftsmen or 
as scribes for the reproduction of manuscripts. Throughout his reign, a 
regular portion of the revenue of the state was set apart for educational 
purposes. He built over thirty colleges with mosques attached to them. 
Some of them particularly in the capital seem to have been residential 
institutions where professors and students lived together. In the reign 
of Sayyid Ala-ud-din, Badaun and under Sikandar Lodi, Agra was the 
most reputable centre of learning and literary activities. Sikandar seems 
to have insisted on literary education even for his military officers. 

Now, coming down to the Mughal emperors, we find almost every 
one of them men of even greater culture and literary tastes. Babar, we 
are told, was a profound scholar with a taste for poetry and possessed 
a good knowledge of Arabic, Persian and Turkish. Humayun was an 
equally accomplished scholar and gave great encouragement to learned 
men everywhere in his kingdom. Akbar, though generally supposed to 
have been unable to read or write, was greatly interested in the spread 
of literature and learning. He seems to have made several fresh ex- 
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periments in educational methods in order to make them more efficient. 
He was a patron not only of Muhammadan scholarship but also of Hindu 
scholarship and had several Sanskrit books translated into Persian. He 
built a number of colleges in Fathpur Sikri, Agra and other places of 
importance. Jahangir was a lover of books and paintings, and gave 
equal encouragement to scholars and artists. Shah Jahan’s reign does 
not seem to be very remarkable for literary activities. His main inte- 
rests were music, painting and the erection of beautiful buildings. In 
literary and educational matters, however, he did not reverse the policy 
of his predecessors. His son Prince Dara Shukoh was a great scholar 
and a great student of Hindu Philosophy. He translated many Sans- 
krit works including the Upanishads into Persian. Aurangzib, though 
a strict orthodox Muhammadan, was a man of literary tastes and actively 
supported Muslim literature and learning. 

The bulk of Muslim literature was, of course, produced in Arabic, 
but some were also written in Persian, the court language. A great 
number of Hindu works was translated into both these languages. 
Many Muslim scholars studied Sanskrit and Hindus likewise studied 
Arabic and Persian. The constant cultural and literary intercourse 
between Hindus and Muhammadans thus led to the formation of Urdu 
in which language also many works of importance were written. 

One special activity of many Moslem monarchs was the reduplica- 
tion of manuscripts. They loved beautiful books written in neat form 
and bound in attractive binding. For that purpose caligraphy was 
specially encouraged in schools and colleges and many men particularly 
educated slaves were employed as scribes. That led to an increase of 
books all over the country which fact brings us to the second aspect of 
the Moslem contribution to the educational and cultural development of 
India, namely, libraries. 

The Muslim period may certainly be called the golden age of our 
ancient libraries. The early Moslem invaders were, no doubt, hard 
on idols and temples. But we do not hear of their destroying libraries 
which proves that either there were no libraries in the country to be 
destroyed or that they were considerate to libraries. Both alternatives 
are equally possible. It has already been mentioned that libraries were 
by no means plentiful in the pre-Muslim period. The few there had 
been were either attached to educational institutions or were in the 
possession of private individuals. These were most probably difficult to 
get at even if the Moslem invaders wanted to destroy them. Taking a 
more charitable view, however, it is quite possible that the invaders were 
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considerate to books and libraries. The fact that they in their zeal for 
their own religion destroyed all the outstanding monuments and sym- 
bols of an alien religion does not necessarily mean that they also destroy- 
ed libraries and burned books. It is impossible, moreover, to think that, 
such book lovers, as they proved themselves to be, could have been the 
ruthless vandals that they are often depicted. The greater possibility is 
that they took possession of any manuscripts or books which they 
could get hold of anywhere and added them to their own libraries later 
on. 


Now, with the establishment of Moslem power in India, there was 
for the first time a rapid and extraordinary development of big and 
small libraries in the country as well as the erection of many beautiful 
library buildings. Such a development may be attributed to four causes. 
First, the attitude of Moslem rulers towards cultural and educational 
matters. We have already noted that most of them were men of good 
literary tastes and some of them first-rate scholars. Whether scholars 
or not, practically all of them were great book-lovers and spent much 
money for producing and collecting books. Even those who did not 
know how to read are reported to have been lovers of books and libra- 
ries. Secondly, the general attitude of Islam towards cultural matters 
was quite favourable to the development of libraries. It is only when 
learning becomes exclusive and esoteric that books are out of reach of 
ordinary people. Islam on the other hand considered learning to be 
the birth-right of every man, even that of a slave. Thirdly, the intro- 
duction of paper contributed not a little to the increase of books and 
consequently to the growth of libraries. Paper was introduced into 
India by the invaders themselves in the twelfth century, and it was by 
far the best material for book-making. It had a wide use as writing 
material and displaced palm leaves almost entirely in the Moslem world. 
And Moslem emperors never spared pains to see that practically every 
kind of literature was reduced into book form and that there were 
enough copies to meet the demand of scholars. Some of those copies 
were beautifully written and kept in most attractive binding. Lastly, 
the change in the educational system helped a great deal in the increase 
of books and libraries. Instruction was now not merely oral as in the 
pre-Muslim days ; reading and writing were important items in educa- 
tional curriculum. Hence schools and colleges could not give instruc- 
tion without books and libraries. 

For these reasons, libraries were prominent institutions during the 
Moslem period. Both rulers as well as scholars took an active interest 
in their establishment and maintenance. Although very few of those 
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libraries and collections of books have survived the ravages of later 
invaders, there is ample evidence of the achievement of the Moslems in 
this direction. 

Many of the bigger colleges seem to have possessed a good collec- 
tion of books. For instance, the college at Bidar which Mahmud Gawan, 
minister of Muhammad Shah built possessed a library of 3,000 volumes 
a collection which may be considered enormous for days before printing 
was introduced into this country. (A printing press was set up in Goa 
by the Portuguese in 1561, but it was neither very successful nor popu- 
lar). The Bidar College Library would certainly put to shame many 
of the college libraries of the present day. It is true that all the col- 
leges of the Muslim period could not boast of such collections; yet it is 
certain that most of them possessed libraries of at least a few hundreds 
of volumes. Besides these libraries which were attached to educational 
institutions, there were many public libraries in important cities and 
towns. Many Muhammadan monarchs, particularly the Mughals, were 
active in establishing such libraries for the benefit of the people. Among 
these, the Imperial Library at Delhi, on which most of the Moslem rulers 
lavished a great deal of care and money, was, no doubt, the most im- 
portant. It was the pride of the Moslem world. Besides the Imperial 
Library, several of the monarchs and members of the royal house-hold 
seem to have had private libraries of their own. Gul-Badan Begam, 
daughter of Babar is reported to have had her own library. She was 
very active in her hobby of book-collection. Humayun, we are told, 
met his death by falling from the balcony of his library. Akbar was 
very active and zealous in building up libraries and had books brought 
and read to him every day from his own library. Aurangzib added a 
great number of Muhammadan theological works to many libraries 
particularly the Imperial Library. But alas ! for the great Imperial 
Library as well as for the other important libraries, the invasion of 
Nadir Shah in 1739 saw the last of them in the country. Among the 
booties he carried away to Persia, the treasures of our libraries were 
not the least important. 

With this removal of books and libraries from the land, the glori- 
ous period of our ancient literature and learning may be said to have 
come to an end. The times that followed were certainly troublous 
and no literature, learning or libraries could possibly have flourished in 
the country. There was no central power and no paramount sovereign. 
Warring kings and chieftains were more bent upon conquering one an- 
other than in patronizing scholars or encouraging literature and learn- 
ing. In spite of it all, however, Hindu tols and pathasalas and Muham- 
13 
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madan maktahs and madrasahs continued their existence in several 
parts of the country. But the vigour which characterised them in the 
earlier periods was gone for ever. Most of them were decaying for 
lack of support. There were very few in the land who might be called 
learned and still fewer scholars who could produce any original litera- 
ture. Books which were the outcome of an earlier and creative age were 
all shut up in the homes of individuals who did not know how to make 
use of them. They were safe, no doubt, from thieves and vandals ; so 
were they from scholars and very few there were in the country who 
either knew or cared to make use of them. Altogether it was the dar- 
kest period of our literary history. In the words of Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore, At the moment when the West came to our door, the whole of 
Asia was asleep. The darkness of night had fallen on her life. Her 
lights were dim, her voice mute. She had stored up in her vaults her 
treasure, no longer growing. She had her wisdom shut in her books. 
She was not producing living thoughts or fresh forms of beauty. She 
was not moving forward but endlessly revolving round her past. She 
was not ready to receive the West in all her majesty of soul.’’ But she 
did receive the West ; she received her not only as her ruler, but also as 
her teacher. The domination ui Western learning and literature was, 
therefore, inevitable. That, of course, is modern history. 



The Madhva- Vidyasamkara Meeting— A Fiction 
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B. N. Krishnamurti Sarma 
(Annamalai University) 

It is a well-known fact that Narayana Panditacarya (circa 1288- 
1348) , in the course of his Madhvavijaya or Life of Madhva, devotes some 
attention to an incident which occured in the early philosophical career 
of the Acarya — his meeting with a certain Saihkara at Trivandrum. It 
is said that the latter having fared badly in wordy warfare, tried to hide 
his discomfiture by haughtily challenging Madhva to produce a bhasya 
of his own on the Brahma sutras before presuming to pick holes in the 
time-honored commentary of ^amkara. The Acarya assuring him that 
he would be writing his own bhasya in his own good time, added that 
his not having done so then and there, was no reason why he should 
not have satisfactorily answered his criticisms, if he could. The dis- 
putants parted in anger, — only to be thrown together again at Cape 
Camorin (Kanyatirtha) . The old fire was rekindled. But what is 
more, the situation was rendered particularly nasty by the fact of both 
the monks having to spend their Caturmasya (four months’ vow) in 
the same place. Madhva, at this time, had only a handful of disciples 
with him. His adversary, on the other hand, was strong in numbers 
and influence. The stronger party, naturally therefore, tried to harass 
the weaker and put obstacles in the way of the peaceful termination of 
the Caturmasya-vrata of the latter, and compel them to abandon the 
vrata and beat a hasty retreat. A socio-religious boycott of the new 
teacher and his camp was also presumably engineered in the country 
around by the aggressive party to the best of its power. But all in 
vain. Madhva refused to be intimidated by all this petty tyranny. 
And he stuck to his Caturmasya-vrata in spite of the tense situation. 
But when the Advaitins assumed a definitely pugilistic attitude, and be- 
came more and more bellicose, the Acarya lost no time in promptly 
showing them their proper place by having them soundly thrashed and 
put out of harm’s way.^ This effective treatment taught Madhva’s tur- 

V, 46. ) 
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bulent rival a sound lesson, and he withdrew resolving never more to in- 
terfere in his affairs. Consequently, we hear no more of him in the 
Madhvavijaya, 

II 

But who is this enigmatic person who came to nip Madhva’s creed 
in the bud — but fared so badly in the attempt? With a single ex- 
ception^ so far as I am aware, all those writers who have dealt with the 
life-history of Madhva have followed the lead of the late Messrs. C. N. 
Krishnaswami Iyer and C. M. Padmanabhacar, in assuming 
that the Advaitic Monk encountered by Madhva was none 
other than Vidyasamkara Tirtha, the then Svami of the 
Srhgeri Mutt. And, quite recently, capital use has been made 
of this mistaken identification by Mr Amarnath Ray in pro- 
pounding the further identity of this Vidyasamkara with Visnusvamin, 
the mysterious founder of the Rudra sect of Vaisnavism.^ It is high time 
therefore that the attention of scholars and critics is invited to the vari- 
ous difficulties which render the acceptance of this theory impossible. 
For, had it not been for the fanciful extent to which a simple and may 
be in itself harmless identity of a certain early opponent of Madhva with 
Vidyasamkara is carried by a rising scholar and authority of Mr Ray’s' 
type, the present writer would not have thought it fit to probe into this 
matter and x*eject the proffered identity of the mysterious monk figuring 
in the life-history of Madhva with Vidyasamkara Tirtha. 

Turning then, to the question of evidence, we find that there is 
nothing to support the identity in the earliest extant biography of Ma- 
dhva viz., the Madhvavijaya of Narayana Panditacarya. The name of 
the monk who met Madhva is nowhere stated to have been Vidyasaih- 
kara. It is rather colorlessly given as ‘ Samkara,’ ^ which 
presumably means no more than that the person was an 
Advaitin. Possibly, his actual name was Saihkara. But certainly not 
Vidyasamkara, to argue strictly on recorded evidence! Nothing is 
therefore gained by pressing the identity. It maj^ lend color to the 


2. cf. C. R. Krishna Rao, 6ri Madhva : His Life and Doctrine, p. 23 (Bhaskara 
Press, Udipi, ‘29). 

3. Vide : The V4nusvamin Riddle, Rai Bahadur Amarnath Ray, Annals of the 
B. O. R. I., Poona, vol. xiv, parts iii-iv. pp. 161-181. 

Madhvavijaya v. 38. 
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narrative and make the account of Madhva’s early religious career more 
picturesque. But it certainly will not be true to facts. 

According to the geneo-chronological tables of the Srhgeri Mutt, 
there was no doubt a Pontiff of the name of Vidyasaihkara who is claim- 
ed to have ruled from 1228-1333. Prima facie then, there seems to be 
no difficulty in identifying him with the reported antagonist of Madhva 
especially when the first part of their names agrees so well. But a little 
calm reflection is enough to upset the whole thing. In the first place, 
the tables and the dates of the Srngeri Mutt especially for the period be- 
fore the 14th century are notoriously unreliable and faulty, bristling as 
they do with grotesque improbabilities and inexplicable and suspicious- 
looking gaps. There is, for instance, a big gap of 800 years after 
Suresvara which is all but too clumsily assigned to his own self. This 
attempt to make Suresvara cover a patent gap of some centuries only 
shows that the Mutt itself was not in existence during this period which 
for want of a better resort is fathered on Suresvara himself whose rule 
we may remember came close on the heels of that of Saihkara, his 
Master. Tradition whispers that the Mutt was revived or resurrected 
(if not founded anew) by the mighty efforts of Vidyaranya in the 14th 
century. The confession of level-headed Advaitins that the Mutt was 
defunct for some centuries after Suresvara or that it was in a state of 
suspensed existence for 800 years after Suresvara** is only a euphemistic 
way of saying that it was not in existence prior to the times of 
Vidyaranya ! 

This view seems to be corroborated not only by the lack of any 
epigraphic evidence vouching for the existence of the Mutt prior to the 
14th century ; but also by the somewhat unique part played by Vidya- 
ranya in its resuscitation the details of which are now nearly obscured 
by the spell of false genealogies and fabulous dates. 

As regards the first point, the only epigraphic evidence produced by 
the Mutt is the confused copper plate grant of the Kadamba King 
Purandararaya to Vidy^amkara Bharati of the Mutt in the year 1154 
A. D. But the date, and the use of the name Vidyanagara instead of 
Vijayanagara in it, render it an indubitable forgery and so has it been 
dismissed by G. Moraes in his KadamhakulaS' 


5. cf. Life of Saihkara, K. S. Ramasvami Sastri, (Great Teachers of the World 
Series), cf. also the reported statement of Atmabodha therein that ‘the 6rhgeri 
Mutt ceased to exist for 800 years.” 

6. Vide : G. Moraes, ‘ Kiidamhakvla; Bombay, ’31, pp. 162-163, as well as foot- 
note therein. , 
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As regards the second point, tradition is quite clear that Vidya- 
ranya, in the 14th century, resuscitated the Srhgeri Mutt with Vidyasaih- 
kara Tirtha at its head. But, methinks the actual part played by him 
was really far more intimate than what the traditions of the mutts with 
their well-known desire to establish for themselves a hoary antiquity in 
matters of descent, have thought it prudent or worthwhile to disclose. 
The centralization of the stupendous religio-philosophical activities of 
the Vijayanagar Kingdom (as evidenced in the mighty commentary- 
making efforts of the trio : Vidyaranya, Madhava and Sayana) in order 
to augment the political renaissance of the newly established Hindu 
kingdom, would most naturally have suggested the idea of and need 
for the founding of a new mutt. For mutts in those days were ideal 
universities and produced far-reaching results. 

When therefore, the royal brothers Harihara and Bukka requested 
their friend, philosopher and guide Vidyaranya to found a new mutt, 
he very readily fell in with their proposal and seems to have placed a 
certain monk of the name of Vidyasarhkara Tirtha on the pitha of the 
(newly re-established) Srhgeri Mutt. 

But dates make it impossible that this Vidyasarhkara should be the 
person who encountered Madhva in his early career. For, the former- 
was set upon the Pontifical throne by Vidyaraiiya, and this event could 
have taken place only after the foundation of the city of Vijayanagar. 
And this was in or about 1336 A. D.^ Vidyasaihkara’s meeting with 
Madhva, if at all, could only have happened after that date. But we 
know for certain that the latter had departed this life as early as 1317 
A.D. Moreover, the encounter referred to in the Madhvavijaya took 
place very early in the life of Madhva — at a time when the Acdrya had 
not yet written his Sutra-hhdsya (and we are told that the opponent 
made a haughty reference to this fact) . We also gather from the same 
source that this meeting was long before Madhva’s first north Indian 
tour which was completed in 1263 A. D.** The encounter of Madhva with 
his rival must therefore be placed in the period before 1263. Now, 
Madhava who is traditionally identified with Vidyaranya was not even 
born at this time,® and how can one who was set up by him on the Pifha 


7. cf. Sewell: A Forgotten Empire, p. 19. 

8. This is made clear by the Inscriptions of Narahari Tirtha, the earliest of 
which is dated 1264 A. D. 

9. His date is given by competent authorities as 1302-1387. cf. Sources of Vijaya- 
nagar History. 
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of Srhgeri have engaged Madhva in a debate ? Further, even assum- 
ing that Vidya;^amkara was about forty years of age when he was placed 
on the gadi by Vidyaranya in or about 1336, and assuming that the 
famous meeting took place about his twentieth year, we can fix its date 
no earlier than 1316 A. D. And the very next year was the year of the 
departure of Madhva from the scene of his mundane activities ! Was 
this the time when he had not yet written his bhasya ? 

Apart from the question of dates, the information that we are able 
to gather regarding the precise identity and nativity of Vidyasamkara 
renders his identification with the monk met by Madhva impossible. 
Of the identity and nativity of this Vidyasamkara only two views are 
possible. 

One is to regard him as a Kannadiga chosen at random by Vidya- 
ranya at the request of Harihara and Bukkaraya. This is the most 
probable view seeing that the Kings Harihara and Bukkaraya were 
themselves Kannadigas. Both Vijayanagar and Srngeri are in the 
Kannada country and even the trio Sayana, Madhava and Vidyaranya 
was Kannadiga (even as borne out by the correct names Sayanna, 
Mayanna, etc) . So that the choice must automatically have fallen on a 
Kannadiga, if no outsider had been called. 

A different theory is adumbrated by experts in the field like 6yts 
Amamath Ray,’® M. A. Duraiswami Iyengar,’’ N. Venkataraman’^ and 
an influential section of Advaitins (owing allegiance presumably to the 
Kamakoti Pitha of KancI with headquarters for some centuries past at 
Kumbakonam) . These contend that Vidyasamkara was none other than 
Vidyatirtha, the then Pontiff of the Kanci Pitha and illustrious Guru of 
Sayana, Madhava and Vidyaranya, who went over to Srngeri at the 
pressing invitation of his disciple Vidyaranya and assumed the head- 
ship of the Mutt there. 

There are no doubt some points in favor of this theory. In the 
first place, Vidyatirtha is frequently saluted by Sayana, Madhava and 


10. Annals of B. O. R. I., vol. xiv, parts 3-4, p. 173. 

11. Vide: The Madhava Vidyaranya Theory, M. A. Duraiswami Iyengar, 
Journal of Indian History, vol. xii — ^pt. 2. August 33. 

12. This writer makes the colorless statement that “ Madhava under Vidyatirtha s 
guidance restored the Srngeri Matha with Brahmananda as its head, under the title 
of Bharati-Kr^na-tirtha.” (Samkaracarya and His Followers at Kanci p. 96). On 
this view, there seems to be no place for a Vidyasamkara on the Srngeri Pi^ha ! - 
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Vidyaranya as their Guru. And secondly, it is not a far cry from 
Vidyatirtha to Vidyasarhkara Tirtha. At any rate, the equation is 
tempting ! When specially requested by the King to found or restore a 
mutt and place it in the charge of a worthy monk, it is more probable 
than not that Vidyaranya should immediately turn to his venerable 
Guru Vidyatirtha “ whose breath the Vedas were.” 

In the absence of fuller details, we can neither affirm nor reject this 
theory. But nevertheless, certain practical difficulties, we may note, pre- 
vent its being worked out in full and to our entire satisfaction. It would 
no doubt simplify matters and probably also tend to throw oil on the 
troubled waters of any unfriendly relations that might exist between the 
two mutts, to proclaim the personal identity of two of their original 
Pontiffs in bygone days ! But it is doubtful if either party would be 
particularly enamoured of this sort of unity-mongering. One may also 
have to consider the administrative difficulties which would arise if the 
Head of the Kamakoti Pitha were to suddenly assume charge of and 
full titles over another mutt. Will the ecclesiastical laws permit a single 
svami to occupy two different Pithas under identical or slightly differ- 
ent names, is also more than we can say. 

We are at perfect liberty then to accept or reject the attempted 
identification of Vidyasamkara with Vidyatirtha. That is to say : we 
may either prefer to keep Vidyasamkara qua Vidyasamkara through- 
out, or we may agree to look upon him as a sudden metamorphosis of 
Vidyatirtha of the Kanci Mutt. On any alternative, it would be im- 
possible to see in him the turbulent monk encountered by Madhva. 

For, if we take the former view, we must take it that he was a 
Kannadiga by birth. If we adopt the latter view, we are led to the con- 
clusion that he must have been a pucca Tamilian ; for, according to the 
traditional accounts of the Kamakoti Pitha and the researches of Mr. N. 
Venkataraman, Vidyatirtha was a Tamilian Brahmin born in the village 
of Bilvaranya^^ which is the same as the modern town of Tirutturai- 
pundi in the Tanjore district.'^ 

But our friend the early adversary of Madhva was neither a Kan- 
nadiga nor a Tamilian, but a pucca Tulu Brahmin coming from the same 
country and community as Madhva himself ! The evidence on this point 


13. Vide : Saihkaracarya the Great and His Followers at Kanci, p. 93. 

14. Vide: District Gazetteer ^ Tanjore, p. 283 (vol. 1). 
Madhvavijaya-bhdvaprakdsikd, v. 38, Sri Krsna Press, Udipi, ‘25. 
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is furnished by Narayaiia Panditacarya himself in his own commentary 
known as Bhdvaprakdsikd on the Madhvavijaya. It is thus. In narrat- 
ing the incident of the Advaitic monk, the author gives in addition to his 
proper name, his clan-name also. This clan-name or patronymic which 
is characteristic of every Tulu Brahmin, in this case was “ Apramsu- 
nutno-papada-’dhivasajah ’’ which is only a Sanskritised form of “ Kudi- 
pustur-aya (lit. ‘ he of the Little-new-town ’) even as stated by the 
author himself in his commentary.^' It is usual with Narayana Pandita 
to Sanskritise all the Tulu proper names, patronymics and clan-names, 
which will not elude the comprehension of natives of S. Kanara to whom 
primarily the Madhvavijaya was addressed. To help outsiders also, the 
author appended his own commentary in which the Tulu equivalents 
were given. Persons who had the misfortune to write about the life 
of Madhva when they were still unaware of the existence of this com- 
mentary^^ or when it was inaccessible to them have therefore mistaken 

the epithet “ Apramsu-nutno-’papada-’dhivasajah ” f 

a term of veiled reproach and thought that it meant something 
like a “ Dwarf.” But truth to tell there i.s nothing objectionable in the 
term and it does not mean dwarf ! 

The use of the distinctive clan-name alias 

therefore, is enough to dispel the least doubt that may 
be entertained regarding the nativity of Madhva’s early opponent, and 
conclusively establish him to have been a native of S. Kanara. 

His identification with Vidyasamkara of the Srhgeri Mutt, therefore, 
stands utterly discredited. 


16. cf. “ At the same time, he gives us a rare glimpse of this person for he calls 
him “the Dwarf.” (!) C. N. K. Iyer, Life and Times of Madhvacarya, p. 249, G. A. 
Natesan & Co., ‘23. 
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(Continued from Page 208, Vol. II, No. 2.) 

(2) AS A POET. 

Jagannatha Pandita is not one of the greatest poets of India. He 
has not written and left to posterity any Mahakavya of Raghuvaihsa or 
Kiratarjuniya type of any drama of Sakuntala or Uttararamacarita 
standard. His poems are his minor works, where he had not much scope 
either for weaving an intricate plot, or for the delineation of a great 
character, or for the full development of a sentiment (Rasa) . But he is 
one of the great poets of the modern era. Most of his poems, especially 
his five Laharls, abound in picturesque descriptions of Nature. He is 
said to be one of the modern authors who revived the old classical 
Vaidarhhl style of Kalidasa, Dandin and others. Though often given 
to verbal jugglery, his happy alliterations and suggestive figures of 
speech do not obscure in the minds of Sahrdayas (cultured men) the 
central ideas or sentiments constituting the leading Rasa. His simple 
yet majestic and forcible style ; his mellifluous diction ; his clear and 
pointed expressions ; his weaving out fine fibres of Sastraic ideas in 
poetry and above all, his wide and deep erudition coupled with the poetic 
imagination have won for him the position of a great poet in Sanskrit 
literature. 


1. FIVE LAHARIS. 

All the Laharls of Jagannatha exhibit the intense devotion of the 
author to the Almighty. The chief suggestion of Bhava — the Isvara- 
rati or Bhakti as it is called — would group these poems under the Ut- 
tama or Uttamottama variety of Kavya (the poems par excellence), 
though there is no Rasa-dhvani suggested therein. 

In addition to this Bhavadhvani, we see in these Laharis Jagannatha 
in the best of his poetic imagination which is able to paint, with its 
characteristic tone of exaggeration, pictures of real interest, 
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(1) His Sudhd-lahari, (a short lyrical poem of 30 stanzas of Srag- 
dhara metre, available in print in Bombay Kavyamala Series) is full of 
beautiful images of the Sun-God. The very first stanza — 

3fqRr^^w^rr!!Tiq5?R*T€?T 

H®'Err?rj vjTRm?rg9[?i^ftsTrRcT: sTT^tintri ii 

(which Jagannatha quotes in his Rasagahgadhara as an illustration for a 
variety of Madhyama (mediocre) Kavya where Sabdacitra and Artha- 
citra are equally prominent) gives us a fine picture of the Rising Sun. 
The sudden rise of an extraordinary collection of the luminous rays from 
the Udaya mountain ; a hope of the humming bees for the enjoyment of 
the sweet honey in the newly blossomed lotus-flowers ; a complete des- 
truction of the heart-burning separation of the Koka birds in the night ; 
a total disappearance of the all-pervading darkness and a sweeping 
change of the world from the invisible to the visible — such fine pictures 
painted in golden colour mark Jagannatha’s poetry. The description of 
the golden rays of the sun as the life-preservers of the animate world and 
as the annihilators of all causes of diseases ; the full development of the 
metaphor Surya-Kalpadrnma in stanza 26 and the complete explanation 
of the Kapydsa Sruti in stanza 30 in reference to the Sun-God as the 
all-pervading, innate Supreme Force bespeak his deep lore in various 
branches of learning such as the Indian Hygienic Science and the Indian 
philosophical systems. 

This Lahari is to a great extent a successful imitation of Mayura’s 
Suryasataka both in poetic content and diction. It is noted for the po- 
etic merit '' Aujvalya.'' To heighten this Anjvalya guna, it abounds in 
good specimens of 6abdalahkaras that, quite suitable to the context, are 
to some extent, sounds echoing the sense. 






I 


Here the last syllable of each phrase is repeated. 

(5t) m srr wsft: srrg ?iTg i 

Here the last syllable of each word is repeated in varieties. 
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(^) »Trt »Trf n^vanr^eft 

»55rf^ wm ?Te??ri »ftq^»Tlf^r55raT; i 

Here the first sound of each word is repeated. 

(2) The Amrta-laharl is Jagannatha’s another devotional poem 
wherein the author extolls the extraordinary virtues of the sacred river 
Jumna. It contains only 10 stanzas of the famous Sardulavikridita metre 
and one Sloka at the end that has mere biographical reference : — 

’Tf^rT’CT^?! sftirJT'5TT^^;|oTT I 

We have heard of another work from the same pen on the Jumna 
called Yamundvarnanakhydyikd of which nothing is known in detail 
except some stray passages quoted in the Rasagahgadhara (pages 19, 
49, 128, 287 and 293) . As the whole work is not yet discovered, nothing 
can be definitely said about its character. As the title of the work is 
Yamundvarnandkhydyikd, it may be affirmed that it is, unlike the five 
Laharis, only a production of literary art which the poet — an expert 
artist — just like a painter, merges himself into the subtle beauties of 
Nature. One of the extracts given in the Rasagahgadhara, page 19 — 

beautifully describes the confluence of the Jumna with the Ganges which 
again falls into the ocean and as such, looks like the mighty arm of the 
Himalaya stretched out into the depths of the sea in search of his son 
IMount l\4ainaka. This description is truly pictorial and no painter 
would have given a different picture altogether. 

The Amrta-lahari is, on the other hand, a small piece of devotional 
poetry where the poet surrenders himself to the sacred waters of the 
Jumna for the eternal purification of his soul. His arguments for his 
surrender to Her waters are obvious. They are naturally gifted with 
the immortal and wonderfully combined form of both Hari and Kara 
(Visnu and Siva) by their blue external surface and by their bright 
internal heart full of precious gems. They also possess the divine power 
of purifying the sinners and blessing them at the end with choicest gifts 
even when they (the sinners) happened to utter the name of Kalindi 
in a sportive tone ; but how wonderful and miraculous would be the re- 
sult when the people in contact with the sacred river are great devotees 
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(like Jagannatha) who immerse themselves every day into her nectar- 
like water ! 

Again, Jagannatha as a great devotee expresses his wonder at the 
wonders of the Jumna. How marvellous are the natural achievements 
of the waters of the Jumna when they work out by mere contact the 
purification of the worst sinners who commit the five mahd'pdtakas — 
stealing gold etc. — and thus render nugatory all Sastraic purificatory 
rituals — prdyascittams — and also by elevating the sinners to Heaven 
root out the howling pride of the King of the Dead ; (for, he has the 
unquestionable power of putting the sinners to many a severe torture) ! 
How inexpressible and inimitable is the power of the Jumna, on 
account of whose natural affection and great regard for her brother, the 
Lord of the Dead, she bears the pangs of contempt and disrespect dis- 
played by the dying person in her waters who ever becomes pure and 
virtuous ; and for whose immeasurable inborn affection, her father, the 
Sun-God, endures the unbearable pain caused by the sudden break of 
his disc (when the passing virtuous souls leave behind their mortal 
bodies and flee away to Heaven through the disc of the Sun-God 
Suryamaiidala) , Above all, 

’EiTt ii 

This pathetically poetic outburst quite characteristic of 
Jagannatha suggests his special reason for having settled in his last days 
on the banks of the Jumna. The very blue appearance of the River 
Kr§na which, though quite inaccessible to ordinary men, would, in deep 
and unbroken meditation, enable him to realise what is inviolable in 
Nature — the supreme Brahman, expressed as in a nutshell in the sylla- 
bles of the word Krsna. That the Jumna was one of His close associates 
especially in His younger days when He was roaming through the 
Brndavana along with cows and cowherds, would have naturally, at the 
very sight of her, given rise in Jagannatha's reflective mind to the deep 
devotion to his Lord. This kind of indirect reference to things to be 
described is one of the chief characteristics of Jagannatha’s 
devotional lyrics which can as well be found in the first bene- 

dictory verse of the Rasagahgadhara— etc., and in 

a similar verse — * etc. (quoted in the Rasagahgadhara, 

page 221) . That the very sight of the Cataka birds reminds him of the 
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row of clouds, the saviours of their life, which again calls to his mind 
the charmful and lovely form of Lord Kr§na shows the wealth of his 
poetic fancy, as also his intense devotion to the commonly inaccessible 
position of God. 

(3) Jagannatha’s Laksmi-lahari is another devotional poem in praise 
of the Goddess of Wealth. It contains 41 verses (available in print in the 
Bombay Kavyamala Series, second Gucchaka). As a close follower of 
the traditional rules of the descriptions of deities in poetry, Jagannatha 
beautifully describes the lovely form of Laksmi from her foot to her 
head in highly artistic diction. Her munificence is so proverbially known 
throughout the world that even Visnu, her lord, the sole protector of 
the world, cannot live without her grace and that all gods including 
Paramesvara have to look for her own sympathy and benevolence. Her 
naturally reddish feet ; her shining nails more overwhelming in splen- 
dour than even the nectar-rays of the moon ; her fully decorated ankles ; 
her unrivalled thighs ; her hip clad with an orange silk circled by a well- 
decked girdle that surpasses the brightness of the sun-disc ; her slender 
waist ; her full and symmetrical breasts, her soft hands with a lotus- 
flower ready to bless those who are in need and affliction ; her bright 
face always shedding ambrosia, her nose breathing out sweet fragrance, 
her rosy cheeks with falling curling hair ; her bright and penetrating 
looks capable of warding off the effects of chill penury, her ears ever 
busy in hearing the hot complaints of the suffering world and her long 
lock of hair that looks like a thick row of clouds — these portrayed in 
poetic lavishness and exaggeration naturally heighten Jagannatha’s in- 
tense devotion and piety to the Goddess Laksmi. 

(4) The Karurm-lahari and the Gangd-laharl are the best of Jagan- 
natha’s devotional poems. The Kartma-lahari or the Visnu-lahari ex- 
pressly indicates his sole reliance on the mercy of Lord Visnu, the pro- 
tector of the world. The author’s tone in this Lahari is one of elegant 
and extreme pathos which the poet has clothed in beautiful verses, 43 in 
number, in the famous “ Viyogini ” metre. The very opening stanzas 
(12 in Vaihsastha metre) bear evidence to his utter disgust 
with the material enjoyments that are transitory and unreal. In this 
Lahari he looks for his spiritual guidance by the all-sympathetic and 
graceful visage of Lord Visnu. His pathetic appeals to His divine mercy 
are full of realistic pictures. His exhortations are very touching. His 
hot complaints against God exemplify his great devotion to God Vi§nu. 
To take liberties with God and to accuse Him of not granting his request 
in spite of oft-repeated prayers and sacrifices, is one of the chief charac- 
teristics of all great devotees of India ; and in this respect, Jagannatha 
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can be counted as one of the foremost. This fact can be noticed by even 
a cursory glance of some stray stanzas of this Lahari in Viyogini metre : 
(See verses 13, 14, 16, 17, 26, 32, and 35). 

ST JTT ^m???isvT3r^ ^ ii 

3TST^<r ?fr JTTfimjSJRrSTf^ I 

^ W ’TCRTfr^^sri TlSlTTaTtTO «m: II 
sr VR ST q- st % i 

irfe sRTsrfg sT5fft I i i 

3T?TJ7RVIJlt5f^ ^STsftsTt VT^RTT ! I 

srsifTT ^ R <!l feg STTSTs^fw f| II 

«T^ ST3^ stst: Tf^snfr sigrri i 

^stIfist q?TST: sr fagrr^rf ^rsRr fgsrt ! ii 

srf^ stst^ cTi^^ i 

5T ^ 55TfesTf?^«ir %g ?Ti^ 

3T5TR ^ g«ir i 

?HOT'^^S^5^FR5!?Tgcri^ $»T%fifsTS^f^ll 

^ 51 fg ^ ft«TT I ! 

f:fi?ngs:5rT55^iTf^^ %g ^orfsti JT5TigiTST?RT:ii 

Just like a weeping child, Jagannatha resigns himself to divine mercy 
for the purification of his soul, raises his voice of prayer to the highest 
pitch and bursts out into his highly pathetic and emotional poetry, until 
at last his voice falls down in the worship and meditation of God in His 
supremely divine Form when, after his purification, he is blessed with 
the choicest gifts by the Merciful God. 

‘ 5Tt giftsR— ’ 

To Jagannatha this is the true significance of the word “ Krsna ” — the 
gateway of the abode of salvation — the Supreme Bliss. 

(5) Jagannatha’s Gahgd-lahari or Piyusa-lahari is one of the most 
popular devotional poems in the domain of Sanskrit lyric poetry and it 
can stand on a par with Sri Sankaracarya’s Sivananda-lahari or Saun- 
darya-lahari. It is so popular that all religious people especially in 
Northern India recite this Lahari whenever they worship the Sacred 
Ganges. It is a traditional belief that Jagannatha, while helplessly sitting 
on the steps of the banks of the Ganges and reciting this Lahari, was 
washed off by an instantaneous rise of the water of the river and as such, 
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he was taken to the abode of God. Thus tradition apparently attributes 
some supernatural power to Jagannatha, as he is said to have raised up 
the water of the Ganges and taken his permanent shelter in Her bosom. 
Anyhow, it is beyond doubt that the pathetic and devotional element in 
him is boundless and even beyond expression. 

This point is clear from a close study of the Gahga-lahari. To its 
author as well as to his co-devotees, the waters of the Ganges appear 
to be the crest of earthly splendour and power ; the great essence of all 
the sacred revelations ; the living embodiment of all piety and purity ; 
the contributor to the deliciousness of the divine nectar ; a means of 
accumulating imperishable wealth ; a perennial fountain of bliss ; an 
immortal abode of calmness and peace, of virtue not tainted even by an 
iota of sin ; a force though formless, inconceivable and inexpressible, yet 
a supreme deity accessible to all devotees and impartially elevating them 
to Heaven — such are the waters of the Ganges that Jagannatha had 
recourse to for the eternal purification of his soul. 

As regards the literary worth of this Lahari, many of its stanzas 
are so simple and graceful that they are recited in an elevated voice of 
devotion and piety by most of the people even to-day. The poet’s un- 
rivalled imagination soars on such a high plane that it creates many a 
good and charming picture of the water-element in Nature clothed 
rather in an ornamented, handsome and fine garment which bespeaks 
the free dancing of the Muse of Poetry in the hands of the great poet 
Jagannatha. 


2. THREE PANEGYRICS 

(1) Of the three panegyrics — the Jagadabharana, the Asapha-vilasa 
and the Pr^abharana, the first glorifies the marvellous achievements of 
the emperor of Delhi, one of the chief patrons of the author. This work is 
not wholly available except some stray verses quoted by the author in 
his Rasagahgadhara. The following is one of such verses that refer 
clearly to the emperor of Delhi : 

qr^sgrf^: f^T 

TWRnretNT i 

*rr ^ »nrt 

“ Oh Milky Ocean ! do not grow vain and self-conceited on the thought 
that you are the unique creation of God gifted with extreme greatness, 
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depth of heart and many invaluable gems ; there is the emperor of Delhi 
(perhaps Dara Shukho) who equals you ! ” 

Similar verses referring to the Delhi emperors are found in the 
same work and they all eulogise Shajahan and Dara Shukho as extra- 
ordinarily great monarchs. In the self-same work are given many des- 
criptive verses that do not refer to any particular king. Such verses 
are also not found in the Pranabharana, an encomiastic work on King 
Prananarayana, King of Kamata (available in print in Bombay Kavya- 
mala Series) . Hence they may well form a part of the Jagadabharana. 

(2) Of the Asaphavilasakhyayika, only the introductory passage is 
as yet known to the literary public through the strenuous efforts of 
Pandit Durgaprasad, the learned editor of most of the works in the 
Kavyamala Series, Bombay. The same passage has been ciuoted in the 
previous section. It says that Jagannatha enjoyed the great patronage of 
Asaf Khan, the Mughal vizier and he won the honorific title of Pandita- 
raja from Shajahan in recognition of his unrivalled scholarship in 
Sanskrit. His style in prose is far, far inferior to that of Banabhatta,^ 
the father of prose style in classical Sanskrit. 


(1) B^abhatta flourished in an age when the Sanskrit language was growing 
rapidly in various aspects — poetry, prose, drama and so on. Kalidasa, Bharavi and 
other poets enriched both the content and style of Sanskrit poetry. Subandhu, the 
author of the Vasavadatta, by his solid contribution to Sanskrit literature, won 
an unequalled reputation as an untiring writer of romantic prose. Kalidasa, Bhava- 
bhuti and King Harsa (the patron of Banabhatta) were already shining stars in 
the firmament of Sanskrit Drama. And B^abhatta found it very difficult to hold 
his banner up as a poet and dramatist and he turned all his attention towards prose - 

writing, which is highly praised by all critics -prose is 

the touchstone of poets. Prose -writing was made by him an art to be constant!} 
practised only by masterhands and we see in each section of the Kadambari, espe- 
cially in the Purvabhaga, masterly descriptions of the Vindhyatavi and such other 
wild but beautiful features of Nature. The Mahasveta episode and the iSukanasopa- 
desa are the masterpieces in the Kadambari of Banabhatta. In spite of the natural 
flow and grace of his style, he made the art of prose- writing in Sanskrit very diffi- 
cult and even apprehensive by the introduction of certain rules or conventions in 
the choice of words, phrases and constructions also. To some extent, his master- 
genius has beaten down Subandhu, his rival in the field and established for himself 
once for all a unique name as the “father of classical Sanskrit Prose.” The over- 
study and over-popularity of his historical romance, the Harsacarita and of his less 
artificial Kadambari created many authors in later era to sedulously ape him. One 
of the partially successful attempts we find in Vamanabhattabana’s Vemabhupala- 
carita and after that, no author is found forthcoming with enough courage and con- 

15 
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(3) Jagannatha’s third panegyric is the Pr^abharana (available in 
print with the author’s commentary in the Kavyamala Series) which 
contains more than fifty stanzas of different metres. It is a poem ex- 
tolling the virtuous deeds of Prananarayana, King of Kamata (the mcr- 
dern Assam). He has already been referred to as the chief patron of 
Jagannatha after his life at the Mughal Court in Delhi. His account of 
King Prananarayana gives no clue to his date or to the character of his 
reign. In the poem the King is described in each stanza as an extra- 
ordinary personage of marvellous achievements. Each verse is complete 
in itself both in idea and in language and the work does not therefore 
give to the readers a continuous account of the glorious life of the hero. 
Only in one verse is the King indirectly referred to as having conquered 
five Kingdoms — Alaka, Chola, Lanka (Ceylon), Lata and Ahga. 

rar sr^irTi i 

srmRT ! VRfTJ (Verse 7) 

and the history of these conquests is extremely doubtful. 

Prananarayana is known from other sources as a Mughal vassal 
who ruled over the Kingdom of Kamata, which then included the mo- 
dern districts of Rangapur, Kuch Bihar, Goalpura and Kamrup. He 
waged wars not only with his feudatories but also with his overlord and 
died in 1669 A.D. 


viction either to successfully imitate him or to beat him. When this was the state 
and position of Sanskrit prose after A.D. 700, writers like Tryambakabhatta of 10th 
century, the author of the Nala-campu and King Bhoja of Dhar of the 11th century 
took the initiative in the development of Sanskrit Prose along with poetry which 
developed into the Campu, one of the most popular kinds of literature in Sanskrit. 
Though the style of the Akhyayika or Katha systematised by Blmabhatta was the 
ideal in the view of these later writers, yet they developed in their works a prose- 
style quite agreeable to the style of their poetry. Their over -enthusiasm to imitate 
Bana and Subandhu in introducing double entendres, etc., has only marred the 
beauty of the style in which they are supposed to be masters. Geniuses like Vedanta 
Desika might have, if they would, played a successful game. 

The chief cause of the rareness of the prose-works — Akhyaikas or Kathas — in 
Sanskrit literature is thus explained and it is no wonder that Jagannatha Pan^ita, 
an author of the 17th century, was not successful in writing his historical romance 
“ Asapha-vilasa ” on the model of Banabhatta’s Har$a-carita. His is no doubt up 
to the mark of the prose -style of his own days, which is characterised by the simpli- 
city in idea and language, though at times obscured by long compounds with over- 
whelming alliterations and thrust in figures of speech. 
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But this Pranabharana, as a literary work, enumerates all human 
and sometimes superhuman virtues of an ideal king— a king who, to a 
loyal Hindu subject, is not an ordinary man but God in the form of a 
men with extraordinary power — 

‘JTfrft — Manusmrti, Chap. VII. 

To a virtuous king the Hindus attribute many divine qualities ; they 
consider him a representative of God possessing the essential qualities 
of all divine kings of the eight quarters ; 

“ wiifvTsr 5rT?!^oTT wr^TTfirf^cTT 

Jagannatha Pandita, out of gratitude to his patrons, appropriately eulo- 
gised them one by one in these three works. He is blind enough to the 
weak and vicious qualities that are apt to creep into a man’s various 
phases of life ; he portrays only the bright and glorious parts of their 
lives and achievements. 


3. BHAMINi-VILASA 

Another well-known work of Jagannatha Pandita is the Bha- 
mini-vilasa which, Nagesabhatta says, the poet composed specially 
before he wrote the Rasagahgadhara in order that it might provide 
illustrations for that work. This view is, however, disproved by modern 
criticism. The truth of this matter seems to be that Jagannatha Pandita 
made improptu verses as the need for illustration arose in writing his 
Rasagahgadhara. Afterwards he collected them, lest they should be 
claimed by other poets — 

It is not clear whether this work relates to any particular lady. It is 
divided into four parts — Anyokti, Srhgara, Karuna and Santi samullasas. 
The Anyokti samullasa throws considerable light on the events of the 
poet’s life. The Srhgara samullasa takes up the main emotional crises 
of a lady’s life — ^her first meeting with her lover, union, courting, jea- 
lousy and reconciliation. The Karuna samullasa is a pathetic lament for 
the loss of the poet’s own wife and son. The 6anti samullasa reveals 
the process by which the poet got reconciled to the phenomenon of the 
world and won peace and tranquillity for his spirit. In addition to his 
autobiographical interest, this poem maintains at a high level the poet’s 
usual felicity of praise, his power of emotional appeal and his wealth of 
poetic imagery. 
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To appreciate Jagannatha’s poetry in general — its native graceful- 
ness and artistic charm, its lucidity of style and simplicity of diction, its 
decorative elements free from poetic flaws and full of poetic merits, we 
may cite in conclusion, the closing stanzas of the last samullasa in his 
Bhamini-vilasa, wherein he applauds his poetry as graceful and delici- 
ous, sweet and tasteful to all Sahrdayas who are naturally gifted with 
the element of responsiveness. 

(0 ! *TT 

iTRtlg ii 

“(Oh my Muse !) don’t at all be sorry for the disregard on the part of 
the wicked persons, whose minds are biassed by jealousy ; (for) you will 
be the best subject for various eulogies from the mouths of those bees 
who have tasted the juice of the lotus, viz., your poems.” 

{'<) “ sfT^r eT^TTfi: 3Tg?ra«r 

^ JT?^JT?T?TT 

51 ^^ITT5T5^ 5|5T5T^ 5T5raTg?VTforfe; 

il) 

In these stanzas, Jagannatha assures us that his poetry is fine ; that 
though it may not give pleasure to those who are jealous of his great- 
ness, yet it is delightful to those who incessantly, like bees, suck out the 
sweet honey-like Rasa of his blossomed flower-like poetry. Again, he 
affirms that his poetry is of such a delicious taste as the sweet wine, 
the divine ambrosia, or the nectar on the rosy lips of a young damsel ; 
To whom, in what time, he questions, does it (his poetry) not cause 
excessive joy ? Such is his confidence in his poetry, that he finally 
declares that all those who do not find any element of charm and sweet- 
ness in his poetry, are surely blockheads. He believes that his poetry 
is divine, sweeter and more delicious than the ordinary delicious things 
— wine, milk, sugar-cane, honey and so on. But, a modern critic of un- 
biassed judgment, may not endorse all his opinions on his poetry, on 
the ground that they are pronounced in a tone of vanity and self-appre- 
ciation, — qualities not at all generally desirable in a learned man like 
Jagannatha Pandita. Anyhow, these pronouncements are enlivening and 
to some extent justifiable in that they fully bring out the sad charac- 
teristics of the life-battle that he had to fight bravely with his literary 
and other enemies. 


(to he continued). 
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INCONSISTENCIES 

A satisfactory feature of the Renaissance of culture, which dis- 
tinguishes the intellectual activity of this century is the cognisance of 
the fact that the random querries of young children are not easy to 
answer and that such answers do hive in them a fund of human 
knowledge. In every field researches are being intensively made, 
and culture is having its legitimate advancement. As a result, the 
value of theoretical knowledge is coming to be more and more 
emphasised. Though for the past several decades the theory of South 
Indian Music has not been imparted to the students by preceptors, since 
colleges have sprung, it has acquired an important place in the curri- 
culum. 

In as much as a course of 4 years is instituted in the Annamalai 
University for the teaching of Music, and in the syllabus, an almo?>t 
exhaustive list of the technicalities is included, their conformity to 
the practice of Music and all about their significance have indeed become 
worthy of our intensive study. 

It is only after the birth of the 72 melakarthas that our Indian 
Music became divided into the North Indian and the South Indian. 
These 72 melakarthas were invented by Venkatamakhi of the 17th 
century. His work on Music, the Chathurdandiprakasika, is yet to 
be printed and published. It is the Sangita Sampradayapradarsani 
that unfolds to us all about the contents of that book. Here I should 
like to invite the attention of scholars of Music to some of the contra- 
dictions that are noticeable in this treatise. 

(1) Under the caption Pracheena paddhati, in the course of the 
delineation of the 22 srutisthanas, it is stated that the suddhasthanas 
of Rishabha and Daivata take the 3rd sruti ; and again, the same is 
repeated more than once when the melakarthas are dealt with. This 
is, certainly, a clear case of inconsistency. For, the suddhasthanas 
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referred to, under the Pracheena paddhati belong to the Kharaharapriya 
raga, while the latter to the Kanakangi. Are not the Rishabha- 
Daivatas of Kharaharapriya different from those of Kanakangi? 

(2) In the course of the delineation of Vadi, Samvadi, etc., it 
is clearly mentioned that among the seventy-two Melakarthas the 
Vivadidosha is found in 40. Firstly, Vivadi is no defect. It certainly 
adds to the beauty of the raga, belonging, as it does, to the category 
of Vadi, Samvadi and Anuvadi. All original texts hold the same view. 
Secondly, when instances of Vivadi are cited, it should be proper that 
they must be selected from Lakshya ragas. But how surprising 
that they are culled out from the melakarthas themselves! I shall now 
explain which 49 among the 72 melakarthas, are said to contain Vivadi 
dosha. The 72 melakarthas are indeed the result of the permutative 
combinations of the 7 swaras and do not belong to the Lakshya ragas 
that existed. Let us see how the 72 result from the per- 
mutative combination. As a result of the 16 names (1 -|- 3 + 3 
-)-2-(-l-f-3-)-3) that Venkatamakhi gave to the 12 sthanas of the 
7 swaras, 72 ragas [1 X (3 + 3) X 2 X 1 (3+ 3) ] were produced by 
their permutative combination. But from the 12 sthanas 
(1 +2 + 2 + 2 +1 + 2+ 2) of the 7 swaras, 32 (1 X 2 X 2 X 2 

X 1 X 2 X2) only can be naturally got; and the remaining 40 ragas 
are produced but by his Vikriti sthanas. Why did Venkatamakhi 
bestow 16 names to the 12 sthanas ? What is the utility in thus adding 
40 more to the 32 natural Melakarthas ? Instead of explaining such 
points, is it not amazing that the same treatise should proclaim the 
existence of Vivadidosha in the 40 ragas themselves? 

(3) The “ Mela ” and “ Janya ” classification is ancient enough. 
But the number of ancient Melas was not 72. Nor were they formed 
solely by the 7 swaras. It is only Venkatamakhi’s Mela that is com- 
prehended by the permutative combinations of the 7 swaras. He, 
therefore, affirms that they are 72 in number. These points are clearly 
set forth in the Sampradayapradarsani as well. Further, where the 
list of the Arohana and the Avarohana of ragas is given, anybody can 
clearly perceive that to some Melakarthas or Ragangaragas swaras less 
than 7 are attributed, while to many janya ragas all the 7 swaras 
are given. Hence this, again, is indeed an inconsistency. 

(4) The ragas Kapinarayani, Suddhabangala, Navarasakannada, 
Kunthalavarali, Ravichandrika, Kokiladvani, etc., in which many 
famous kirtis of Tyagayya are composed, are conspicuously missing in 
the raga list given in that book. Again, in accordance with that list 
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of ragas given there, Kirthanas have been cited to illustrate every raga 
in its order. Almost all those Kirthanas appear to have enumerated 
from Dikshitar’s pen. If due thought is bestowed here, it will be 
clear that the Lakshana of Tyagayya and of Dikshitar are different. 
But have we heard any vidwan say this so far! 

(5) It has been already pointed out that the 72 Melakarthas did 
not exist before; that they are the product of the permutative combi- 
nation, not of the Prakritisthanas alone, but of the Vikritisthanas also. 
It must be also noted that the 72 names given in the book are entirely 
different from those in vogue. Moreover, the 12 names such as Indu, 
Netram, Agni, etc., applying to the 12 Melakartha-chakrams ; the ten 
names, Kalam, Margam, Kriya, etc., denoting the Dasapranas of the 
Tala; and the technical terms Akshiptika, Makarini, etc., set forth 
under the caption “ The Method of Ragalapana ’’ — will only bewilder 
any and every ardent lover of Sangitalakshana and make him resent 
them. 

Since these contradictions are noticed in the Sangitapradarsani it- 
self, which is the epitome of the Chaturdandiprakasika, the basic work 
of South Indian Music, Sangita vidwans are earnestly requested not 

to overlook these points, and to offer their objections especially in 

view of the increasing estimation that is being given in this century 
to the study of theory. 



LDpQpLL 

By 

K. Srinivasachariar 
{Annamalai University) 

(Continued from page 297, Vol. II, No, 2.) 
turr^iLLSaiT 

@a//7 G>^fr 6 V^Sii<siT^!^ Q^^fT( 5 sr g^@<osr p Q u tr (r^<^ <% en'' 2 cm ih <§) 

(StDLULUfr^ ^^LS^aiuuLl.u^(i^.iQ<^ p^Q<si>QajfT ^uu Otuirdr ^ih p^<^m-<ss)LDiSl 

^i^£rr(5S)S^is<o(r€i)€i), 6ru/r/i)^0;d (^riftT) QiDm uuQ@<^ p<oST • (p,/7 <bTjr^ci 

^(sisr &vSiiQ^uQpLh j§) u u ls^G) uj ( isr (^:^L9s ‘EQpL^LUfTiJ)<sS)(rj^uu^9(T^\) ^<sifuD Uinnn'n 
&L\j,S)iijLDfTSfTj 5 :h^ <‘hiTi>muuQLh a; « .65 (£.'(?' ajfT^oijiD Pjom<oS)LDQ[um 

^mihi ^<offlaf)t—Quj (^(oStujGld ^djjiDiQLD<oor pv Q.9^eS 

L^eer mL^uo peotrev ul^uul^ujit <sQeii (^<ooruu<i<ss)^^ 

p^uQ<sb'S4s Qqi^^qQld^ pjj QppeS^ QppisSuj u<$(riT<$^^!i} 

s^emr (g)GK>a'.4'<olr QioQeo S^lSssuul-u QurrQ^i^r peor) pesr Qufreo 

Qu&uSi(i^a@(Pf'n Q ^rrm j^Q^k pm QQjdvevfTLD p^<mrmLDujfT u9(r^ih^fT^ & gv 

(^^i^(ois)p,^{^LD (QfjQsBa&Tns u9(^ss QeiiicmQLDiTpGdfTGO pp 

Q<^l^ Qpujp&<ss Q&i&mL-fT.^ QiD^ih p^<om<5a)LL)a9(k p^(ossru.fruSl(r^!B 

•^rdv ^<otD<SLJsk ^.sib'isk ^^irusiSfflL^L&Q^&Q p^.(i-mL^rru9mQHT . Qsn gi 

Qu{T(T^<k<s(off} ^^90!!^ p^irQsijm g}ii Q<9=rr^GoQsii(cmr(^LD, ljSI(^/fQ<^ < 3 ,fT fUJ<s(sir 

p..€mL^rrSm pm C^'t^imu^ Qun ^i. Qni'g^) u^n-ir^^ikiseff) (sSlQ^ih^ 
P^<cm u-fT S m pm Q^m(^eo (STe\)€Vfru Oufr 0 ms(^LD er^evn SiJ&v^ds&fl (sSIq^/e 


1 ?T^ «#kTOTi qT?:iiTf«n»q: i 

2 ^W^C OTT ^ ^ STT^JT ^?rr: I 

?T??RT: II (^f^. q. \ 3 %) 

^ ^snsjff^qjTT I ^ 

^mT5 1 JTWtTO ^ ii (iit«i f % 10) 

8 i iiT?rr5 

ffe M (Wtf^: »T. %^) 
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^emL^rrseOfT LDeoeOQJtT ? <s/r/ffajLb fiL€?^L_/rgzi) QpekQ^ijrQuj (^jSuiSlLu. 

9(25 sfTir&ftrru Qurr0GffleSI(f^<s(^Qu)tuiT(^eo (^/jSulSlIl^ srr sT<sm ^ 

(^^ljlSlIl- ^rrrflujQpemL^iTS pQ^^&sr^ Qs^neoeneon th, srrjTetsoru QurrQ^&r 

sek QpekQear airfFlajih ^eta&js&f) &S(^uupfrs<F Q<sPfT€0Su^ (sruuu^l 

eS<oSip e. 0 ay wj^ii^iSrrQsar Qp'Bsrr ^edsTL^irojGs^ps sfT6fkrSQ(^U)^^ <^<sb ^emL^rr<SiJ^ 
^€oru^ ^ev^ujfretDdsujrr^ ^^uLfUi t^^p^ujiijsisfriTSLDfrLLL^fr,^ ^ibi(^u 

u^^afr <3if£{^i<s&r ^ev'^Qiuesrk Q<fFfrdo^€ii^^ QfBfTssi^eo^, ^€m<otf)LDuSl€V 
<®(oir g>rf)i^p^eSI(7^d^LLfr^eo QsiiQ(ff(i^ ^eo'^QujGsr^ Q^fT^eOG\)frLh, 

^sQen ^/SiJurrp^iiT^m ^ljul^l ^uul^ Qojgst^ Qs^!Te\)^SiiQ pe\)€\)iTih p^&sm<ssii£Hi9^ 
s=ffiuSl^‘^ Quj€sruQps(^p (^esriuCcLL Qu(Sfrpps^LDujp\Sleor Grev^ fBe\)QLD<saruGS)p 
y0ufTei^ujsrrn'iT QQie(f\(iSiLLu^(r^sS(rrj>ir 


CajfT«rTOTffiT 

Lfpu QufTQ^iksi^ <oS)UDu96\)^2ieo QiLKok U P^GSOTGIDLdCcLU. 

QufTQ^efr frear (^rTeoTQpuS^*^ Qiju<stn (^^ p^eos fBL^SiJL!^d(oS)ss(ck pjil) fFGtf)t—Qu m 

Qpi^UJfT <^<otS)SlU[T^ (^fTGSrQLDfrGSrQSipu UITLDITIT GWp^UU Q LD(^ S GtSii/f d sQ<Si.i<sism 
Qld, «g0)^ IT &sfl<otsipd umrdSQpGsr L^Qn^i.urT6\) Qif^uqdu 

^ j^LSIdSearQ pesT^^ Gfdrpj Q>¥fT^^snj^ gtljuls^, ^diiQ^s ^^SSsor psij<eir 
(ffXTT?TT) ^fiSiuuuQih Gi/eh)^ (JT^) ^/iSQipp(gd <SP{T pern LLinssr <s(r^sS (lOTTor) 

(irfrr^) GT GUI IF IF IT (oifT LD&VGOQ/IT QpIT&ST pU^GST pSST Cp ^^IT SST 

QuiireorQ p S p&^ s ir irem iBi s err/r ^ St^d Q<s^iTGka5r inir ^ui^-HJiraGiiiJinQ pQpm d 
sk^pjQQ^^LX). ^Qpuuu^QiUGtrFleo (^itgst QLDiT(mQp Gojerfl p^(ri^(S)ip^L^Gsr 
QpirsBT piLhQuiTQfip^j LJirQLDUjQLn(oSruuQSp^, ^uuu^p Q pir ppiuouLs^d Q^iu 
eSluuGtDp QpGkGffflLL(h)U iSl iTLDITGm LDI tQ p^ . Q piT GOT pjSiipj p GBT dQ a LU IT p e\) IT &) 
UITLOfT piTGlJIT@ pj^fi Q<Sll&flu OufTQ&TS&T (^IT GtTT p ^GOT P.(T^Gi< W sQ (SfT UUIT GS>a UUIT G\) 

^6s>eiJ peuflp^p Qpir^ pi<siJ^d)'Beo, (^freffrQpih Lfpu Quit (T^&ra(^Lh ^Q;r 
qigw^gluts ^0uupfr€Opir6ifr ^<otD&i QaddQp Q p rr pjQ pear , peuHuGuiTQ^isk 


srft «TmRT grq - m f^ g i 

7 ^ 5 (TT^ *T H (»TTV^- Roll) 

«TOT m«rr *raT i 

?Wtf»TT^: ^qR <Tr^ ^ ipT ^^rC?T: II ’®) 

irftf^rsT^ ^?r: i 

iTT^^ ^rrf^ II 

ITf«TT *Rft^ ^ I 

sTTOift^ ?T^ mgr ii (mw- 6 i) 

f- m«t ft tj^www^rsT II «ft- w- 

8- arftvnntsft f:5mciiT i 
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setrrT^ srriremuS^^ ujrrQs>sujrre\) 

QpiT^ps ^Qu),^ LipuQufT(f^(ck<s<sfrfreo (^rrm Qfi<smL^rruS{(y^uu^ u jbfS^ Q^ir 
Q^^fTsar (^ujiQii^dv ^'6m-L^fraSI(r^s(^i}) (^L^Qpil) (^ujei}Q(Q)Q Q^irfhQp 

QpfTfiBr p Qen&mQih, Qld^ud un^tu upfTirppiuja^efrp ^LJLjsQsrr<^(^ 

S paiiTs^Berr QsiLQuiTih. [EihLoir^ fiSujuuQLh puOurT(^^s<^ ^€s>su 

p.jDvmL-.n'(^Lh qp^^QqstQuu f^ihLoirco ^f6lujuuQSsin-pesrsiifT ? p^(smt^rr(^Lh sireop 

^Qeoiunl p^<imL^n<osr iSpssn? p..(cm L-.rr (^ih QpsurQ^ jijuOurr^f^m ^efflev'^ 

UJfT <3,G0!T^) GoJUUlS^ Jij fS aJSS^Qu). (^lT(oSTlh P^(SmL^fT(^ll) OpmQmQlU 

upfTirppiElSfk P.^(mL^n‘uS\(f^i^ piTG\)<^ fS ^ ijS LUUUL^ QpU^UJfT -SJlTGaSUJfTeO 

p^<sm i^fT (^LD <!Erredii^QQ<s\)Quu ^ fSujuuQSdfr posr Q^^Ksku^u) QuiT(T^iipfr^i, 

^fTiT Luinis(^s^ Qpm ^luiie\)&)3ii!T .g; IT jj’iem sc{f}0d QsiJfsm ($)ih, p^smL^fTesrexjL—QesrQLu 
UpfTfT pprElSiSfr ^fF (oSlQBlpfT^ j^(F0)ffluJ(HlS(SfFl(ok <SlifTliSl6\)IT<^LJ lS p(^lJD ^^UJUUL. 
Qpu^ajrr^, QuiTsst uprir pptnisQ<ofr (^(TQsr P-cmQ u<cm ^u^^^ireo 

^<otDQi<sQ(ofr fS uuljuQQ<^ pssT Q&idirQ^^ &S(7i^uuQaEusefrfT<sp 

Q;3in^p}(Su^ (of ibj.T) I Q<osr Qurf0F^iil)? i^irm <§jQS)p p^(cmQuim p it ^ ^<sts) stiffs 
(SfT fS ULJUU(QQlOLUrT<^6\) ^ !F ffl UJ g}l c9(^LD (^(T (oST pQ5) P-!Sm Qu&fGT ^IQl pfT6V 

^(^fSuuuuL^Qaii&mL^frQBifr, S p<s puQua Q^eir &<sfr(T s<if Q<f[T^ve\)uu(E)ih 

^^LDfT D'lEi.^Q(m <.J!T ? Jif6V&)J^ p(n^6d IT €sr ,^Q,UUsSuJ[T ? 

QsLLQQd^ih. ^ ^Dssm pitQld^(^€\) iim . 4 Lj l^goljul ^4 

<3k^lS^LU<oG)<Sil^(offldv'bs\) tlJ/T QES UJ/T^V (^L-O) Qp p gSI UU (S^TT S<cim ^^4(^ULfGi)UUL-mu (5S(^a<S 

QsuimQu), Qld^ud ^ ^i4sm uevsnfTiLjih &/]Suj<off)S)i^'ofrn‘iLf L^Q^uupir^ 90 
Quffltu 0L_^ ’’ (iTTt^p Q p>(r poii^ih Qufr0iF^^fT^, ^ ^}j4s<sfr uj(oG)<Siia(SiT(r 
liSiQ^ihpfr^uD j^jQipQEp Quj^€\)rruj Q<g^iTiF^ 90 Qun(ip^d\) ^jSiLjLD QuiTQp^ 
Oufftuj p^Q^EnOiorr^ p Q p!T<3hr piQ pQ p(^ ^uQufTQf^ p^&mGOLDuSlGO 
SGfflev ^eveorrp Quffitu P-(^'Sii pmp P-^otr^ Quirev ^jjSsii^ ujrinLDrrs QsLKemisp 
<sii(l^lh, g^lJjStUUuQSlI^ JQj ^l4<SS(Sffl6v’h5V^ PjQip(^&OfrSuJ 90 JijQJUJsS CT 6^0^10 
^iTfTQJiTs ^rSfiuuuQQpprr ? pji\)eo^ j>j<Si} pfSm (ojsQps^UDrr er^ pi 
Qsl1.@Q(^l£), ^(oUiu<qS ^iriT^^ih ^ihfifftujiSJSGfFlioir ewihudpih isj puQSp^do^ 

UJfT<olX>SUJfTe\) \3<mLfpp^^lh P^lLlIPP^^LD ^IF^ffluU GfVlLu fk puScO"^ 

ujfr6S)suj/reo jf/<suuj&9 y,sr/TQjfrs ^/rStuuuL^ QpupujfT^. i^iws(^ QfSFrreo^u) g^rr^ 
Qujisiru^ GTeveofT jijQjujeiJfSJsefflg^Lh ugisSluSl^uupfT&v &eo jtjiQJujeiiiEis&flev iLfTp^jru) 
^d^Slrfluj eivihuiFp (cLDpuQ^KofDps QsfremQ (^L^ih eresrpj ^fSiuuuL^ 

QpupiuiT ^QD<ssujfreo Qen&flp Qprrpp OLDeoeorrih (^frear p^m P^Q^SiJiEisQefr, 

lOi Qu&rppira^d^ ^euujeSQujeir jpi pevfiuQu[T(T^Qe(T(Tear p Q^i^ujir^. 
^^eSeijbiuih QldQco S^l9<ssuu®w, 
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^iresrih uirsfr^iiQurreo ^frQesr Q^freir gvev^rreo Q<suQ(^i^(i^6V ^fSuuuuL^ 
Qld^ld an ^ ^Sii(fifixi^ an^^^^v ^ fi9ujLJuQ(pLDfr ^(SS)^d 

sfriLi^^jih QiSiJ t^<oS)Suun Co 6l>Co 6U c^^LDfT {^fT (Sm ^ ^ fT &0 ^/6lujUUQio)l<Sff)^<S<S 
Qs(Tem($i (o^^rriB^S(^ ^<it-^fT(SS)Sii (^fresrew&i^uQLn'^ S fTa>muSl^^(^dS(^fTS<sfr. 
Q^isffJuQuiT(^(oirsQ(pfrfT(Sar ^ iAJ^'^Quj<sffr(7)^<iyV (^fT<ssrA ujbu&o eSf^LDrruj^ Q^rrain /ds 
<55fT iT^mQLD<SGr<ssr ? O'jiiKh'iflu G)Lj/r0«fr«^syr ^LJUjdG)<^m,m(S) ^sii pQ^^o (^fr<smA 

u pu<e>0 aS^LDnuj^i Q^fT^ ^S)j^fruj<9^ Qs=n^(SvQaiii^'mL-^n’Q^fr G).n>/svf)^\) Qsii(cmL-.n, 
G^i(orf}uQurr0(^S(^S(^ iSihJS'^ G) n >1^) ^ ih ^(^iSH fiis'boiTLJ u pueo inurrervhsm ajrT&\) 
i^rr <5ar ^ ^ <sQ s Q^/rei)g)^S}Q(^wfT(3fnsujfT^ p^€ma;d^Loa9kk) 0(a)/(orfluQu.T(^<^s&rr 
Qini^ L^uj ^£iJ&LuA]eo%sy),'^* ^)^A(3 €rv<siJU(5Br (^rT(Ssr fffv^^si^puJ^^s 

Qsrr<sfr<ofr€VfTA, Q<diJ<srf}aS'lev ^enflu Q ufT(f^(Jn'<sm QuireosijA ^fSSl<^p(Sii^ 
Qu(t<o\)^A Q^fTfoor pviDiQ&)e\)€dfrA ^iramL^n's^ Q^tr^ ^sii s^Qufr^ 

ujTLcQu:)Ujn-(^A. Qi^i p,a OufT(^^2err LOfr^s^irA 

uirijorriT erv^^LULorrs ^uuid G<^!Tiim u^([^!b ^ir ^uOu/T^^yt S ^lULDn 65<^ 

Q^fT<oV&!^fTev ^<^jiTs<oir < 3 , 17 >^<SBr(^A pp(ip<S7S)L^'vQ 

GstUiSfT^irrTfii^a 63)QJurTi9.aiTa6TT 

Qp<;h'^^G\) ^&}cS(^'aiJiflesT Quit j^siifT<ssr Q.^fram<oU)cSS?f-:Tr ft ^iSuQufr A. ujfrm 
anm p ^suQuitqi^w ^^jQsjisk p i-jpu Q>.ufT Q^xs^pQuu LjpQpA 

Qs3!ppjQ!i')Uj Qupg)i^i G)^<6rf}^JiTs^d Q^rr^ QurrQ^^ 

Qsrr<tmQ ^0 QuiT(i^iofrfTss^ Qs^fr^veo Qpu^tufT^. GiLKskua^^ 

^iash)^ss(^s(^f^ Q^rr^v<oV6\)fTQLD Ouuni^uu pja(^^ 0<gpiT^Qi Q^uum^l 

Q<s=^/tv^ Q ^<cijT ^'Q ^ p<osr QsiKsirS p qiitit ^<siX)^uSl'oSl(r^'iQ^ u^n it 

pijs(^Qld 6\} Gsiism^Gio^u^ (Si puQ@ p^, Qld^A (^,iT<ssrA 

<^jA Gun (^anr <s<^ ^AluSl^j A]q^^(^AQuit 

Q^fT&pp (i/:L^ujfT^, Qu/T(r^i^3<iifr Q ^ it (shr jiSI tu LS<oorQidffr ^^’p^^'pu up/i9iLi 

^ fSt ^ ej puL - QiSii^WTQujj ^€ ViT €0 ^(otDSii uS ! ir(emQA ^0 <^ rrev ^^](^ 

Q ^[T<C^ pQpU^UJfT Q^I&fluSl^ Q^fTQJT^A QufT(^<^S(^ (^H (SST ^ ^(^^ILDU LU 

^(SS)&.Si^A (^fT^LDfTu9(TTji;£ir<oV (^fT^ew^i^uLDirear ^^tdit anisbr piQ^rrfok 

Quirw G)iaii<brf)uQufT(^<^S(^A G^i<^ ^ Q ^iT^(r^LDd\) /F/r<s^ ’’ 

an^Qp Q^rr^p Q^Ji,mQA. ^<sQeii ^evFlQiu Q^i(offluQufr(j^<^S(^Al0ss Q^imn-Q 
LDfT^edirev u^irir^i^-ias^eir ^su Qu(T(t^(^ LfpuOuiT^&r (?IT^- ) 

(ej&jr ^(T^eiKSGisujfTau LSfflsSQ(^A, jijsijp^<ck urrciroiuA. y,^/i) Quefr^sA anm- 

II. iTTWrig^TTS^Tt 5?[arT% ^rPTT 5fT3^T^m{ I ?nimT5^^«rfr^^ 
^ swrnn^ 11 

II 

I®- %^*i5qT’TO«i?3 I 1 p 123 ] 
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^(^<SijeB)suuQLD, ^(oupfSeo uiTLCfr ^gijss&rfr^ y,^iRiS(^LD ^^rasetTfr^ Qu(str0lsisis 
(^LD €i puQSear pesr, uiTLorr e^i dseir uq^^^sSustlcit ^ eOusTiurr (Spu^uiruifT 
(RshTiLfu fTiurr €^i Q^issr rFfr(oar(^ <Sij&Q<gsuuLLL^0<sS<^ psifr. ^supfSh^ ^uld^ ewu/TS^ui^ 
11‘eroih^si^ ptL u^SsSu mnn- ^i ^seffl^ eivsiJUfrsijQLD^u^U)^ 

irff^lWSSt^ ^eOUITLOfT ^)J<SS<off}^ ehjSUUfnSljQLD^U ^U€h)UIT&=lhlS(^ QpULjUJLDfT ^us 
seffl(^ ^^JunenOLom u^ih^ ewu.rs^ui evn-u^uiTLOfr ^lijds&flear erveiJurTiQiiQLDi^u^il) 
^nim€i!fissuuLLu^(f^aQm pesrM u(r^^oS (ip^eSluj<otD€iJ ^^ikiaOleirm 

^evp(^s\)fTStu s^ifiTLD ^ihfiffhjjii) Qpp&Sujear Qu«fr^<s{h)<sQ&r<^ ^li) ^puuQQ^ir 
pern-, u iTLDfr ^ ias%)rr d ^^Ssr ^(SdujsS erekpj t^esffp Q piT^ ^Q^uuprrsi^ Qs^ireoeo 
Qpu^uufr^, ^eoa^2err^^eSir ^eisflQuj eu&to^jT ji<oop u/TJTsSQ(^LD/r ? ^e\)sioiFi&i> 
(^eoeofrp S pQpLo SetopiLjLh srremuuQQ pp/r ? usnorr ^}jss(^ pevBp 

pGffflijurrs ^(r^s(^i^OufT(i££p uirirssssf^is^ium^s^nTuSleo'hso. 

QufTQf^ ^<oS)QjaQ(SiT ufTfTss 3k^u^uj6arQjiT uj ^Qis^ pear^ sp(^ su^p^d^ppeuffiurrs 
^iT sr^^iotDp ^(i£i<is<s<3^L^uj ^)^6D/rQ9z_lL./rj^LD ue\) suSfpjsi^ Qs^^udQuit 

(Lp^ ^<SB)avcfF(Sfr &=s^) Oupn^HKompu ufr/T<is£Sle\)'2evujfrA^ <^<otD<sujtr€0 ^SiJUJ^Jiij 

sQ<oyr^(^ pj Q^iriB^ Q pfrm pjw Quitq^^ ^suiveS GKssruufSiSlm pmQ<Sii Qajirj^uu 
Q^J ^UUl^QtU fBLD P^(^<S1TL^IHiQ a9(T^<S(^tI) Qu/T(7^iStrS(^Lh ) 

fl^pLD (ojmpju) <otDS^p;3f-o ^mpuih ^0'Si)€S)sujfrsu iSlrFIdsuuLii^^dQear peor. 

pp}S(^ ^ueivsi^pih^ €S!^(^/T(otfr€k>sfEpLDy QiSup^ewsfFpihy ffruth^^frchsii^LD^ 
ervLhehsrrjrehsfspih <or<ssr f^siF^iasasiT srrir^iDFrSlm pm » ^siip/SIm 

srvQp^fTUjQLD &^^<oU)i9^;i^fiiJsQ(Sfrm ^ti U(^<^eh3ih ^ Qium^ti sn^r&isuuQS p^* 
@/fiy0 S^^OLom^ih inpp^ Quxsarei^u) Q<F/r^eouuQLD, 

^eijp^<^ ^li^ffliiJQpLD urr^uj <oS€i^ujfhiS(^Lh^'^ ^uehjsi^^OLDmuuSlLi. ^fSuuu 
u^Slih (o}J€hj^ss<sfr i-j puQurr(^<^seffl^ Qs^ir ib jSl(r^i prr fpi ih ^msii ^/jSujuuQld 

OufTQp^ ^(i^fflujfhJSiifflm <oi.irru9€ons iBihQpm seouuprr^ ^LL.QuiT(r^(^s&nTaeijth 
(3TrK?i?^^m) ^<S'S(^(mpuSl^'^* ^uehjsihpih psSiru ufT<sS(Liiek&rQj)eusQ<sfr 
m<F^pfiii<ssiiffi6vQ<SF(^QLnm ^ urr€h)sirurrioL^ujp^)€vQs^fr^6VuuLLi^0dQpj^, a9^0/r 
mewsfi^ih c:^6v)fL;a9^@/rajr/i)(^555rft^5T|:|^ ) ljjt&J( 7^^^ eS^(^iT€sni> 

?rT5TJ^) erear^ ^0 iSfflsi/mL-UjprrSp^, ^ fBfrm ^ <5rm ^ Q^frm/iSd 

^s/TLuQLDm^iJ ^'SiifTS(^ g)6»<5Fa;^^2fev. 

srr^% €^?TT*r%^l iToS^ cRjSTT 

ii 

§^iiiQeiJfTm fS^ U6V LStfi€iisetff(t^uu^rreo ^msn Q^fr^eou 

pm . e(vsiB^ih^ ®8syr. 

?nr w<gfT=9rT ?rl^rwToft% 
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Qs(remv^(r^iju^ ^€Oijj^^(^rr€sru)»^^ ^fF^fftiUfb'jaeffleor evrra9eo/rs^ 

Q^freir ^€LJ^ LJir^0^^ <sS^(^rresrLh. ^ih^lrfltuiws&r/T^ ueo 

©;«D<®uuLlz^0«0t£). p^<em L^(T (^LD ^sih ^ a <s il) Qf ^ <sS (ij (SOT (Ja/^@)6yy 

SlF^th* U&r^ (^L^LD (STSaT^ <SiJ (iiJ S U U (S) U3 QsFfT jh<S^ ^L})^(^fr€h)3 IF ^UD, 

^<siL)/hfSek eiirrerv^^uLLfT irfrs^Q'SiKoLpiEis;^^ l/sotwt-oj ufTuiui3(^ ^c^su ervihew 
aiTirervsiF^ QLDesruu(i!iQ<ehrfD^» &eviT Ouluit^ Qp^is\Sliju€^S).HL\L^(ohr Q^(6rfJ 

enrrsji Q^fT<^ jpju) m)LJD'^(^fT<Rk)3iF ^ QiDsin' ^ild ^0 Ouitq^(^ 

<nT€ffr ^ LDrr^^)irii> OufT Q^m^^th i'n <cSi3€\)u^(S^^^ *oS^(^rr(Sur&vsi‘F^3 
Qu)(3ar^Lh 03rr^S(^/TS(oh^J^ 

L^jhp ^^eii^fT€hj0}ffls’(!/^u(2ufT^ ^(Stiir 3(^1^) ^\dsiJ^rT(osr ^^nex) ervih 

eivnirt'jD st^S/DO;&^u<eS)^ ^i^iSsrflsQisar /D&JT/T , ^‘^(3 s^if^essflsu^irir 

eh>^irQL£>€ar jgpJLD j^dsih r[: <off) u rru^3 Gn)~° 3 Q lxxoGt ^ld S<2si5t 

ervuDswfT £rQijD<ssrLJu($iQ p^, ^dsu)^ ^Qppuuuj^ 

lElQiTfrpuD^ LDfriTSSw inoyr iFfr^sir^ ai^s^uuLLi^Q^sQ^ p(sr!r, ^ 3 3 n (^ih 

^^fflijuerv^iuQiD&sr ^li^ihJSuuQLO, ^suOufT(^^ l^ puQuiT (r^<^ 1 ^ ^pi ^jioh isrr ^)ui9 ;t 
Ui^^Qld ^ssiii* srrsr^mih ff^iQp^ujOioeisT uu^th. sir iTipm ixQ ^^u/9 

uii^LD uirpujQujfTijfSuiF^il) (hi^sr ^(f^'Sn^3ujfT 3 u 

iSiflssuuLLL^Q^iQ pj^. ^<oSTQ(f^Oi~~rT<m Q^iTiFp 3rrireim3(^^uj'^) uir^uj 
QujfTuSuiFp ^U) ^(3 <35rT sTiFffr pQfyp Q g).no j5/r u iil u 33 Q LL^isr pj th 

sk^ p€isr IT , @>fl/«ip0 SIT ir^^itiisdefru Quppju upu rr ^^laS'Jrr p^<cmL^iT<su^ 

up/iS ^eu)<sii u IT ^ ^uuervQp^urT ^li) (gcftgr^grqr ^ ) ifTioiyrs Si^puuQS^ pisTT. 
^uiSju^sih S^s Osirev^oSluj sir rr^timiSJSsfrrrQevQuj p^^cmL^fruSl^uu^ireo 

PTSrSiiir^ sfT ir^mQiJD^m s QsT^€oQ(ST(iTmiT^uj^io'2evr'^ ^ssQpil 

sn rr<mT(ifiuSe\)eoiTLDeS(^LJu SQjjirpGlLinssrLjuQQp^, QuxonrSp 

SireufTitimpisinp ^<o(J)L-lu <stlL(S} ^ui^ism siJ€(kiLSssuuLLis^Q^sQ<^ pern . jifioo-^su 

i£>rriTssQiJi€tsrs Qsir(^€\)LJuQLD.*^ 

18 I ?Tr^rraf%fe?rrw^55r 

^9%^ II 

%9 %r^^Tqft% ^iwrrjnsTT *rR.- 

2l» * ^uiSliru{^SLh sfTjT^miiiJSi^ u^vQsitif^ 

Puemi^rruS^sS p^* 

“• i^lPT^cfe: 
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m/rear ’* ejesrjr) ^e0iueS^(^iTe3ril> fn^uQuirQp^il) 

/61s Qsiremis/.(i^ss (^i—ih us ens^ (ii^ pQudso Q^ir^ffiii u.crai 0 ^^eS^(^ir 
eanii SecewLoijjiSi %eifl& wrr^^irw Q^iti^/ds sirjnmrQwearesrl ^eoihueanh, 
(3?T5n^) ewLD(onr IB efv^ifnsfT ff} 

p u ir ^ sSl ^i^rr ^ ^^<oisr srr ir^ewrixn 'L<^ Q^uedeouuQSeir psar . 

Q<aij<oifluQufT(i^^<sJn ^eoihum Q)ld<^ piih ^£ii pQ^d'O ^isaQis^iTQ^ si^&mQpuj 
i-j^^fr<% ^(cmL^irasuu^is) ^<ssy&) Qufrm p Ourr (i^(oirsu^ crDLOtsor iBp^rrOwm 
G)siJ(hifl^s=Lh (y>^ioSlijU<osr ervp^sfTffl Quj^^ld ^i<3> OLJ^0«fr<®^etr j)f fS iushe \)€0 

^}iF^ffl'jjias(^ Quj(sar ^u) pu u QQ sar pissr , (SiJ€w^s 

<S{^u:i smlQil) oi9C?<^ta^. Qmirmisin piL\Lh ^^iki^<s(flL^Lh 

Q<sm>mu^(fi^<s^€S<^^ oj fr<m<sujfTeo ^uuu^ ^Qs^<oL^iiii<S(^(SS)L^Lu^^frs Ourr(r^^ir 

uufS^i^ uiTLOfT&mLDfTsrr^. ^(Ss^sujfrQsoQaj erv^sevus^i^rrissru:) uiTLDiT&mrLDrr s 

iDfriLL-rrQ^esr ^LD eSlQ^^i^jiiisQtofrfrtsoreiDpu^LD Q<3)n<m p<9^ Qs^djiurr ^ fS/ireSl^s^us 

(^rrssrui uiTLDfTieimQLD^ puii) ^jiusjjpjnfHdsuud^Q pj^j,'*^ ^■^iQ'SnrrQ^ ^isS ^i ld 

Qp^'SSuJ (oSq^UU <SIT&) ^<50)^1 Q&^ITii^ Q ^ IT pUSil ^ UjTLDfTmfT 

LDfT<s iDfruLL^frCp^fr Q^ijevfl^j Q^fr6V^SQ(^w, ^fr^S) Qujisaru^ ^euffQuj pJijQ^jfr(r^ 
Ourr(^Jra 'iffl^ui](^uup,frs<^ Q<SFfr<s\)^@ p^iiTs%>iT3 Q^iLsQiSiKsmQLh* 

<oil(^S(^u) Lj^^rrs rS>j^ Qurmp Q-^i^ SiJeni^ P^(sm-L^rr(^Lh OuiTQj^j^ 

Lj^jj Q<9^^6))d<9k^QiJDrr7 <iir^JtijiLiJs?j(>yrJ, ^aSir iDpp 'Sijeiv^i 

Sdffl^ Sffl(Sif>UJ iSjpuQ QtD^k^ 90<^^C5^ Q<SFIT€V&)£S€V'2iSvQlU* ^uSuSl^ 0/_ 

L6}(f^s(^LhQurT ^iT^ ^Ldla9i^ ervLoui piuuL^tTLDeo (^L—^^<sffr ^^uj^jihj 

<fs<orflQtovQuj &VUDUIB p Q<ff'iT^eod sit ir^mG)LD<oir^. (^l^u) ^(smL-.(T 

(^LD Qp<^Q(om(£UU LD^mr ^0>hiw<oS)L-iiSleo ^0S(^LDrr^6V LLum S5_0teaw'(SJ)i_(L/ii) 

(^l^Qld^ ^ fS iuuuuJ 2 €iii,m(^UDs 0L_(i) ^<e>mL-rT(^LDQuiT 0 ^^ ^rr^iLjd) ^^cmL^nS p 
OjSb€mS QsiTl^fQ)^ l^';iiJUlDn SfT ^1. ^fT ^alUJUSJJ iSi ^ €i) (T ^Q ^ <o6r S QsTT€'0S)l 

^ITik um^OJ QsfTiemrQL^ L/jS/MJ (^L-p^)^Jlh ©61) ^ <SU UJ ^ I lEl S 

i-.m uire^jS pQ; 3 <o 6 rs Qsadi^^ QpL^iuiT^. u<sm^{u ^ ^rr ^ ^inTisurjsu 

L-f^uj 0L_^;S?6\> Qsisk^ ciSlIz—.t^ u<stD^uj 0L_^(SW^i (^L^G)LDisar jpj ^ fSeiiQ ^uuu^» 

t^s ^fT^iofDLU ^ULfsQsfT&rtSU^i^ U<bV S <ni^L~ia S m Q !B ((^€11 ^ IT <Sll€W^S 
s^efTssrrLLL^^jQpi^efr Qsu ^uFTLL<stnL-.s QsfremQi^ (sTtTtssqr^) €tVS€\)&J(jU€ll 
f^fT sr(kis(^iii iBi^uu^iTss Qsfr ^€0 Q(Sij^(S)u),*^ 


^ uuis ^ ^ QssLf^QiDfreir ^ 


<i.5q«inTi^jn5rr!% sT??r^^r^wrpn: i 
sregf^wl^ir ii 

3i??rar ^rm5?T^«iR3r?JTl^ i gr ^ r ^^gt r; 

9r^3«^l I ^ VTW: ^ST STg I 

wTTsSfer II sf?ir^ sr^^ncreft ^wnsRrr 

51^ I 3l5rf^ gfT VS IT ^ffl ^ S?Te5WF5r^» II 
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uSev'^ev uj!TGS).%uunQ6d €wsii6\> (^^5J^0T) 0LDm'^Q<fffT^6\)u 

uQQsk /Dm-. 


^^LD[T(oar t^LUfTuS} crLtQ.iuiT<SiJ^^ <^ifr ^ih s fr it ' u iw <s &r rr ld 

^ l£l UJUuQS} p^. ifllhSrUIT S10 <9^P LOfTLOfTS £i9 (^UuQ 6WQ.IUfT<SiJ LO fT (SO) LU IT €V 

^jq:d£)i uSliri>wT(^ !£(^Lh (iijujfru^Q (S'.uuulLQ,^ S^u)'^eB)uturr s sS q^uu pfr(5i> LDfrLD(T<s 
sS (f^uu^ ^ ^LA)d<^uuQ@ p^/. L/to»v5 Q/Ti^uLSsor sn rf'l’jjLDfj llSI u u p fr ev j)j(oS)S)i 
uSllTiim Q3 (P)i}) (S)/LU/TU^Q rSl UJUuQQ pp^l, UlFiTlT pp/T ^LDfTSar p^S(S^lj) 

9(q^) '« srfOT 

^/im.^&rr ^ul\ 4Q.^(T(^ (S(ruu(SlSl^ fDsor, 


GewoT^crniB^aBfT 

urr^'ju upfTfTppf}iiS(^' p-.i>^<so)U)tiSliTSI(^fTi pij p))iLh ^(ozoa/^crr uirpiudr^dpir^f 
J)l/6ltUS<9^L^(JU(S0)SilS(2fT^6iK L-,IT (SOT Sl^ L-<S0r ^ ^sS^QlL U p fT IT p p !El a’bsiT 

u IT p Lu ai^f> p p rr ev ^ rSl<S)iO pjUuLsp ? p^'sm l^tt (^lL Siifwpjd^ienh' pthoDLijuu p/i9 u 

(^iTSBT p^dv pix)j^ P^Q^'Supmpi QsrrQp\p/ fF&p^ sSlQSeurpsor, lS^ p(^ uiT(SO)(Sip 
uS'l(^€V QpvfU) Q u fT €i) S)' il) iphp,{p.ujiT&> Qurr^soTii) Q u fT €\) <Sij U) ujit' 2 qst uSieoT ^Lpujrrdv 
lufT'hsorQuT €\)SijLh (^yiT <sor p p^i1S.o\h- iiir p p^(r^ai:pprTd) (^si/p^d(^t£ ^sTjsm 

IhfTSW U pfT (T p pdii :‘Bkk J)jJ^lJ)}d^UU(tilSl(RSrp<50r* UpjfTfT pp:hiS(^ SOsfl W S <SfT IT GO) -S LU IT €V 
,?)j<oO)uii pLhQufT(cibr p ill :<f^h ^1 i<^B°dhiT ^d)iQ6)uT0 aipsmQpLh usmsooPuL U^^‘Errsm 

LP(^d@GOr pSOT, (^TGOr (LpiL C^di d^‘a)lfr0 akpbOOrQpil) iT ^ UJS1//T ClfOLhQuiTei) fL.SmL^fT LLjd 

Qsrr<e>dorLp(7^sS ppi. uj^l^f^somQpih P—&soru.niu'E Qsir^dor p.(r^i(p)LD Q un (f^Gir SGtr 
ujT^ m^GmQpLh P.^o00i L—7 dj i OsfTG0OJip(^d(^LD (g.7<o0r p Sjnsv pujp:/ p<so)p4i 

QsirQdQ^ p(50T. } ^S)j6)^0SijppiTdv Qsn(SffluQufT0<^ PiTTp^pp nSI iLiuuQSsor 

psor, Qs^JOffluQuiT (^(oTT ■ ^a;Oay/rs!^^c550ii) (^iTGorp^d) pu^^' P^0QjpGO)pEB 
O<5/r®c5?0ii) iSF d ^ ll 9 u u (SO) p <s Q <s it sm (S) ^(S0)S)i3&r ujuuQQsk psorsnir Lud 

Q^freo6[}Lju(^Q pQp 'QiufTi^Lu Q(Qj nSev'^ev,^’^ j^QismrppQLo iS‘B6vuL9€V€Vnu 


25 . LjGosiLj&rsfr sSlL^OLDeveOfril) Q[¥(^uLi(sir(3fT ^GO)L£)uueO(SJ) pQuirso 

26 . ^iniQsLiG0)su9(^dSp^. 

^ p Lf<so)SuSI(i^uupfT€\) QiF 0 UL^LA}(jn^dS pQ psor sj puiLQ sSjQsh 

piTGOy <(^SO)SUU{T d\) G)(BQ^ULlLS}(Tr^dQ p(d)pSOr pSdf) p ^ dG) <9^ fT eo 6\)Q SlJ&kfT L — IT, 

STWTOr «l 
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Qurr(^&kLL^(oB)iju (sS'bsfr^ jp^iSirmQs^irS pisj QsrrC^^^ ^eir^e\) 

S'B6Vu9^eVlTLD^S ^^€sfl €sfl pj£€a)^<SSi[T ^ SfT^pJUi Qu/TQ^^ SfT&meiDS 
Quj ^ piiiS^ear ( ST ( Ssr ^ QiQJibiflLSlL ^ uuLLLs ^^ sS p ^. 


65)6UUni^aiT 

(oTeoeojTu QuiT(f^(^Si^ih (^rrm ^(r^^ppireo ^^iSlssuu(£iSlm pGsr 
Qeu^u^ Qs=fT6V€\)(ifiij^ujfT^, uir^Siusi^p^e\) ue\) eSL^iij<fs<3tfl6\) Q^n)^ enmp^tu 
rm«T) [fhsi^‘S(^ ewLhuiFpuS(j^uu€s>pd /E&smQ QsiT&fsrL- LSl6ar€BrQir lj^uj 
^( sarmpiljufriTp^ im pQ (t^ Ssr GOi p ^^uSdsd <s^QLh, ueoeSlL^fEJ ^<sffleo ueo 
pU-Qa<SU^ L/SO)<£5fZ.90<£0 uS lJ 3 LD6V €0 IT lit QfEQ^ULfLh pQ)(^LD^ GiJ (7^ QJ GO) p 

uirpujai^uifTUJ ua fr ppG^(^ piT^ t^^uu eSlL^p^eo Lfes)SGS)ujLj urrirpp^u) 

QfKQ^uQDu <^<sts)<svu(Teo ^(25 QurrQ^^Lo Q<QjeffluQuiTQ^<drs&f 

uirpLu<3kf>dis<str6V€0 Qqi^(^€V ^czoay^sSsrr j^jj^LSIuupjih ^iae\)iT pan [flinih, 

GuetrppGiiQppn’dpp^d) uGorssflirGmQ upmrppdis^Gfr ^^uupj gSKps^gl^ 
LOfTLud Qsir&siTrL^m^uuQS p^, J>f^ p^Jnrps^fTUjpGsry^^fT ^3IT) 

GTissrpii Qi^fEj^suuQd), sdQLDd plifliudis<dr pJ (^rfQ(osrd^rfluu(Ba(dr ^dpj 

id GOT i-lp^S) ^<s ^uuGkdrffiTGmQQu} ^GiiiTS(SfrfT60 y^^dsuuQSGor psar.^^ 
OuGfrpp iSlfSif'^ds&r lunr^Bevr pQpfrQeVfrQu) oosuSleo SLD^mu.^Q€iifrQLD jifibJS(BjQs 
^lLl^lI) <ff?^LLL^LnrrujdQ<SF^ pu Ldpug'^sFirinh Qs^dj^ QsiTGmL^(^dpiTirs&r, ^ekJiT<3s&r 
Qpm usg^QgvQuj Lf^uufTfTsdr^ p'^evmuj QLorrLLGtDL-ujL^p^d Qsfrem® 
LfGS>L^LUGssFld^ Qs iTem i^(^uu IT fT s &r &ev <^iTfTujd&d<3SfTiriTs<dr^ Q<ssfTu960 

slLQgu^^ e}Sdir^y,<Sd)^j p^e\)sinm<5S)LD(oiDUj (^GorGffffLLQ Lopuirs^iT iTppjd(^d (^Qu) 

up&Dp gSlLQ ervduurTewrT&iTLnh GrQp^d QsiT&rGL/^^ QppeSujm Qu&rppirs&flL^ 

^rffujiTs&r spjpid QsrremL^0ds QeiJGm(^Qu)Gar ^iS^ujriTLuuuQS0>/TS(Sir. 


I wut ii 

5T^?rT?RR^J II 

^k[Rr i 

II 
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SABAPATHI VILASA NATAKA 


— Mm, Dandapaniswami Dikshitar. 









5fgr m m w=TrJT^Jl% i 

^ S5«I*T^ ?sitJJ55JT[aTrf^^% || ^ H 

o?ninn^;_(?TT5R5?«Tr«?, ) 

m: 

'TR'Tt i 

iTr»2TT*? ^ 

jfs^t m c^rgf^?2?ffwi: ii ^ ii 

! s^im'TK ! ^^n^^RRI'JIT I ^- 

55n?m^:— Tf^'Tr^s=!?g i 


(^TTg^'ft f^^:) 


_3Tr3T^3T ! T%f^g55aTTff¥r ST^JTOTfTiTtaTft T^TT^r- 

f^^Tafl I gg *TOTt ^^^^3Tr^3Tor^ooT^?3of| | r^T 
gsjqr^ II (sTRi^ ! m^^: r^tt^- 

m: I ^^\^ gg: I g^'ri?:) 

s^rraMK— ^ ('rR^wf^) 





l «wil 


^^»T?^3J^5!ifJr^55^JT0T^?rR?T: 

II ^ II 



^TR^^fHT Tfl^^5TFF^T I 


?T?J: f;iRTt^^n955JTfe^^?5flrTRF^?T5 
it;^ ^ JTi^rrl^ gjft?5[r: 


^ II 





gar^^ f^a#[ gort f^3T5T?F^qF^> II 'A II 


3T I 


IPJOF^ ^*Tt 

s'; 

^mK ^ ^ II ^ II 





3?Tf^5T3r2[55^^F^ II 

^fJTra^^^r 

IT??| ^^^Thy. 

51^: ^ l%iTfq cT^ f^^TTiT^ || ] 

oTOq^:— ^y'2l3'T55f^ sr?^JT ( 

f^jy'T?TW^?T?% qrf^sf^sq^- 

3Tjft 35R<TjF^^5rr^^?Tfi=5^^rfi; 

f^ffff ^T ^y'?;95?yf^ 5i;rl%3: II vs I| 

^si:r^*T3fl^*TT«ff^:?r^r5T2y^^ (ff^?yTOT^a?i^ 5^- 

ll) 

^955^ I *Tf3 f%f^ 

3T001 (jfDq%jTi^ I ^ f;r ^p^T^nr*^ qf^ors^y ^TT'JrT^^^- 

1^ I (JT^) ^ 





»qH55^3r3T5F'^WT#^f I 
ffl^iJI ^%or q;f|q; 
f^|0TiT^3T ^TSTT^^nJTJJ: II <: II 

! 3T«T^ 3T^^5q[qR: TTJT^lf^ ^BP»3; I *R 

^ ^rv:q[fTqzj cftjffq^f arr^q 1 1 

STNr^ ! T^ird ^?T?: | 

Sf Tf^'! Tf^: 

$r»T^f^^rs^WIFJT#^f^ I 

f fe^ 

=q^nfiHt ^JTTf55HH; II ] 

g ^l' u q ; ^ ;— (qdt=#T^q ) ! m %^5t I 

3Tf^pR5rr|^T^iqt?2T>TM- 

3T2R%%^fT ^ mm: 

^ «T3[5fciTq^ q^iTP^rtf^tij II © II 


^Twifqsr? 







^ ^r*TT- 

5iPflf?^3?3d fr gcq^; n ^ o II 

I 51 3^^?gTR; 11 ^=1^^ 

T%1^ II) 

o^HVjm^ ;^ ^ I (^«lTfRT 

I (^§r ^Tr«i%) 

£r=^^^t=5^5Tg^cT^^: 

<\ 

g<?inif^wRT f^^cTJrf^ ii H ii 

; aTq^q=q) m ! ^RT I 

3TRt *T'=’^ '^; i 

gRq>qf^ JT\feqi»n?JRT II ? R II 

^ ^qr^qiT^?RR2?^^T ^n, I ?T?fk f^fgrfjr i 

(?iaiT f^) 

(SRTWk:) 

(qf^ ^«rR: l) 

fqjir^^ ?T5TT5WHq< | 

Rpn^ ^ 5w^ II II 





g5TOJ_»Tl: ! iTt: ! 

?r: ! ?wf^r?T: ! ?:!f5RTr5^ 

JTF »T^^r^r5£r?r[f3[qF l 3T«l*Tf*TT^ff1fF ^F^rT: 

f|[^2T%l^ ?T^)53F^Tfr^^ ; ?IF-“ 

^f) iTR^^F” I 

«► ' .o 

^T5f*R^; STF^tfcTimFiT^2»^jr | mm — 
cmTf>T?F»T^ I 

3F5-6W n ? ^ II 

TFig^^ FTFF^ 

rF?^: 3FT^£TI%F 

*TF 5T%^ IF ^11 ? » II 

wm mmm f^»a»3; i 

F% ?Rin II \'\ II 

isr^nr :— i JTiri^irr 

^Tifrte'Ti^ wm: ^»i??Ri!fF sn^f%^ gsrr ; rr^f*T«iJTFF;Fft- 
m ^f^*Frfir i (^w^r:) 



(mm) 

(^cT: W II 

m\^-~ 


3 T 5 Tf^i qjTf q%«t)Kiq 

qimqfq ^ qjf^f 2 tg^: 

Jjqor qg# II > ^ II 
(sr^r^) fq I 

^j__(q^^F2i) ! qRR<jr ! 3Tqer?q^q^=q{'q'Tf^'^q^^qTqfq 

q'Tf^qnT?q:^oifi^«F: ? I 1 

qqr^^q^rrqrf^: i 

qq?qT: | 

qjf |^ -_orT^ ! irg "Mt ; |%T ffFrf^^TT 

I 3rJonql%sfT^'^i i (qi^ • 

^ qrs^l«? ^rf^Wvi'TT: I 

qqg ^ i 

^:_f^ ! SR: |f^ ; T^^fT^q^rqqrqf^^qr^ i 

lftft;ft_cff (^) 


(5^ qR^rqq:) 




^ Sf%»T?^?t ^3f *T^«T^ ? '^^rrar^ ? 3 T«?s:^^ ? (3Tp^^ ! 

am^F: ?) 

5?n^rqT^j — I (^ 

) 31^1 

^ ^ I ^ iT3l5F^sf^ Tf- 

5T^ I ^ op^ 3T ! “Tf^TFT 

^ fisj, II 

^ I ^m. 

jrPr 'Tfsrt^: i m ^ i 

i) (snT\^) 

^ |um^ : — 3TSSip:^^^f^^;, ar.^T^^qTcqtj^; (^f^ 
=^[3^ in^?i%) 



m ’i^ I 


•rSnifsrrfe^q ^f»rJTT 3^^ 11 

3qT5*T%T Prd^Tff 2TTf^ il 
sfqrrf^Ji^^ ^ »T?^ni|?: 11 ^ <i 11 





\\ 


5i^f^ ^ ^\^ 


TtW'rM: I 


3^fq=5r_ 


JT»Tr^3«?T *F5Cq?^ II || 


1r:;i|o5r»|: 

d?:q^^T5Tt^TcT^*'q«l^ || ? o || 




q1%% orqofk^ | 

qr^3T§^iq^^55^ iqrqiqfqr^- 
?r3«roTt^55^cq¥f[3{0[^qtx^;^'t oif n ^ H 
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“ ^?I^«JT^n^JR5R[ I cT^T35*q?[ f% 

I ^ ^cIIR^ 1 ^ f^JlR^Frt 

^fFt^*?5t^ «TR»rrf5^«?r^: i '^^iR?r«»rFi 
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qf q^ ^TR^nl 3 3W%f^ ^- 

I qR^qi^ qpRiwf^qr^d^- 
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^qR’^qqN^^ qpsq ” 1^ I gf^q^wqiq^ “ ?qiwqRf^^ 

qjIsqrmJifq qiqq; ” I ^qita qiflqjiuri qqqfsfq q%q 

qjq^ ^ qqFcRqf^ I 


1. Page 148, “ vg<»nTin45yT«iTwii^sf^ i»iq«*TqiiT^?n«wwfe^if^Tsft- 

I ^fT^nRW«nw5l^fwit% ^% | « m 

5(in^<»nfq ^i««ie«*i^rngw^i w«q?n«r*i#»?«iftqftTWTf ” ^ i 

2. Sloka vartika Page 245 stanza 117, Choukhamba edition. 

3. Page 47, Saraswati Bhavana texts. 

4. 1331, Choukhamba Sanskrit Series. 

5. Ibid Page 1932, Same edition. 

6. Page 645, Anantakrishna Sastri edition, N. S. Press. 

7. P. P. 365-6, Kuppusami Raja’s translation, Rippon Press, Madras. 

8. Page 645, Anantakrishna Sastri edition. 
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^qppqRk srqrqjftf^^ra: I strt^>w 


jw^s# ?5r5T^ fq^oT I fq?TJTTq^q wkwi ci^qT3«Tq ^ i 

*WTk^ %S[F^!fk^JTSr^ — “ 3n?qr%q^I[qq q^qT^qi^STiqTo^qqifj; 
ar^q^qq teq^or qfqkl^^iqg^qsftsq kqk^ q 3 


k^:,” ^ II 


3 iqn*q^ i ^ ff 

alq — “ qfqr^qi^q^ #f>^r^: gq 5 qrqrf 5 ql%^^q>T?r”f^ ii 


qrqiq)^fl«Tq[^^?qr qq^^qr^: qWq;ii^qraM sqqfqr i 
fq^^ =q m f^q “ qqrfi — 5 T^q»TI%k ^fq^T 
’^sf^ I Sf^TFcr^eWiq, l si^siqrq^ q qf^qR^q 
Rl^:, arq qq q^qqlsk qr^S^qq, q=^ qr qqJTC®l^qT$rFq^qqqW: I 
^qiikr q^^fOTftRq^qgqq qqj^Rqrq i q qjrijj^'q qq?q^q 
qjT^^foi q^ fq^ 55 *qq q^kq^q^rqq: ” i ^qqq^rf^:, q^: 
sqgq^: I qrk qrqrqi^tqTs^rf^:, qf^r^iqiq;, q^qr ark ^^qqWqrfrr 
2qgq^«i 1 srq: kss^qq^ik: q fq%r ii q^qf^- 

oqr^ f^%qq^q i srq^ qrqgjqqliq Riq^qqoirk- 

qq^fti^ 5 rqq^ i 


q^ qrpqq^TO ^Riqqt f¥|gi: i q^gif^iqraq^q 
q?^^af I 

qq qkr^qqqkqkqq^^ ^ qm^ ^rfli qrq>R^q fq^q^ 

qwtsqf RW: q^?3 qls^: I ^qikspq^ 3 ^jqqT^qfkt SRqqitsgJlq*! 


1. Page 23, Anantakrishna Sastri edition. 

2. Page 11, Trivandram Sanskrit Series, Vol. IV. 

3. Page 33, A. K. Sastri edition. 

4. Page 13, N. S. Press Bombay. 
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f^fN^^q^S^, ^ I sinRR: q5f^»q?q: ^q^ l f^ q r q y; 



3»f^, ?f^«irf^^qoTTg l — g ai^sq^ 
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I q§qRiqqR?^q?i^ i qrqq^ g muR s qqg K ; m 
qqrq5Rqfq«fon% I rWT^ — 


1. See Thattvasangraha of Santa Eakshita. 
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I II 
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1, Slgkavartika Tika of Partha Sarathi P. 283, Choukhamba Sanskrit Series. 
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1. Slokavartika Tika of Parthasarathi Misra P. 272. 

2. Slo. Var, Tika of P. Misra Page 275. 
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RRJr^RR R^RRR^fJ^WRRT^; R^Rff^ ^RR^RWWR R:R RIT'^fR^RR>m^ 
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R3 ^SRMlRRRiRRR: RiRgRRRRR;? ^sr^FRW RTRRR^rI^ 
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CONVOCATION. 

The third Convocation of the University was held on Thursday, 
the 26th October, 1933, presided over by His Excellency, the Governor 
of Madras, the Chancellor of the University. The Address to the 
Graduates was delivered by Diwan Bahadur Sir T. Desikachariar, 
Kt, B.A., B.L. 


FOUNDER’S DAY 

The fourth Founder’s Day was celebrated on the 14th February, 
1934, under the presidency of Rao Bahadur S. E. Runganadhan, Avl., 
Vice-Chancellor of the University. Mr. K. V. Krishnaswami Ayyar, 
B.A., B.L,, Advocate, delivered the Address. 

SPECIAL LECTURES 

The following Special Lectures were delivered since the last issue 
Lecturer, Subject. 

Sir P, C. Ray, Kt., University of 1. Antiquity of Hindu Chemistry. 
Calcutta. 2. Makers of Modern Chemistry. 

3. Chemistry as applied to 
Industry. 

Dr. A. Bake, Ph,D., University 1. Different aspects of Indian 
of Hague. . Music. 

2. The development of the Western 
System of Harmony. 

3. The development of the Western 
System of Notation. 

Prof. Kosambi of Fergusson Five lectures on ‘ The Mathema- 
College, Poona. tical Analysis of Space.’ 

CONGRESSES AND CONFERENCES 

The Vice-Chancellor attended the annual meeting of the Inter- 
University Board held at Delhi in March, 1934. 

17 
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Rao Bahadur S. E. Runganadhan, Avl., Vice-Chancellor of the 
University, Mr. S. Satyamurti, B.A., B.L., and Dr. B. V. Narayana- 
swami Naidu, M.A., Ph.D., B.Com., Bar-at-Law, Dean of the Faculty 
of Arts, as delegates of the Annamalai University, attended the Quin- 
quennial Conference of the Universities in India held at Delhi in 
March, 1934. 

Diwan Bahadur R. V. Krishna Ayyar, Avl., B.A., M.L., and 
Janab Basheer Ahmed Sayeed Sahib Bahadur, M.A., B.L., M.L.C., 
represented the University at the Tamil Lovers’ Conference held at 
Madras in December, 1933. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Dr. M. O. Thomas, M.A., Th.D., Dip. L.S. (Lond.), F.L.S., Chief 
Librarian of the University, acted as President of the All-India Rural 
Library Conference, which was held at Madras in December, 1933. 

♦ * ♦ ♦ ♦ 

THE INDIAN ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 

The Seventeenth Indian Economic Conference was held under the 
auspices of the Annamalai University on the 2nd January, 1934. His 
Excellency the Governor of Madras opened the Conference. The Hon. 
Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar, Kt., LL.D., Founder-Pro-Chancellor 
of the University was the Patron of the Conference and Rao Bahadur 
S. E. Runganadhan, Avl., M.A., I.E.S., the Chairman of the Recep- 
tion Committee. 

Professor C. D. Thompson of the Allahabad University delivered 
the Presidential Address. There were a large number of papers con- 
tributed by the delegates representing almost every University in India. 
‘Economic Planning and Surveys’ was taken up for discussion as the 
current topic and was initiated by Dr. B. V. Narayanaswami Naidu, 
the Local Secretary of the Conference. 

Dr. H. D. Robertson of the Cambridge University attended the 
Conference and took part in the discussion. 

RADIO 

The Syndicate accepted with thanks the donation of Rs. 1,200 by the 
Founder-Pro-Chancellor towards the cost of installing a Radio set at 
Annamalainagar. Radio Music is provided in the evenings to the 
citizens of Annamalainagar on every alternate day. 
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COURSES OF STUDY 

On the recommendation of the Academic Council and the Senate, 
the Syndicate has decided to institute courses in Botany and Zoology 
for the B.Sc. Degree with effect from year 1934-35. 

On the recommendation of the Boards of Studies in History and 
Economics, the Syndicate has approved revised schemes for the B.A. 
(Honours) Degree examination. 

M. LITT. AND M.Sc. RESEARCH DEGREES 

During the year 5 students registered themselves for the M. Litt. 
and 4 students for the M.Sc. Degrees. 

The Syndicate on the recommendation of the Examiners has de- 
cided to confer the M.Sc. Degree on Mr. A. Venkatasubban, B.A. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

RESEARCH 

The Syndicate has resolved to open a Special Research Depart- 
ment in Tamil in order to encourage publication of advanced books 
and facilitate Research. 

A prize of Rs. 1,000 has been instituted for the best manuscript 
i;n Tamil on Chemistry suitable for use as a textbook for the Inter- 
mediate Examination. 

Besides a large number of extension lectures delivered by the 
members of the Teaching Staff the following members have submitted 
papers to various Conferences and Journals: — 

Professor C. S. Srinivasachariar. — Further Light on the Pancha- 
mahasabda (Oriental Conference, Baroda). Agristic Serfdom 
in the Madras Presidency at the advent of the British Rule 
(The 17th Indian Economic Conference). 

Dr. B. V. Narayanaswami Naidu. — Co-operative Movement in the 
Madras Presidency. The Economic Conditions at the advent 
of the British Rule. Economic Planning and Economic 
Surveys. (The 17th Indian Economic Conference) . 

The Library Movement and Rural Reconstruction (The All-India 
Library Conference). 

Mr. C. W, B. Zacharias. — Population Problems (The 17th Indian 
Economic Conference). 
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Mr. M. K. Muniswami. — Inflation and Public Works (The 17th 
Indian Economic Conference). 

Mr. V. Sivaraman (Research Student) . — ^The Gold Standard and 
Its Future (The 17th Indian Economic Conference) . 

Mr. R. Ramanujachariar. — Prapatti Marga (Indian Philosophical 
Congress) . 

Mr. P. S. Naidu. — Malebranche’s Theory of Knowledge (Indian 
Philosophical Congress) . 

Mr. A. Narasinga Rao. — On Isogonal point-pairs whose pedal circle 
cuts the 9 points circle at a constant angle (The Mathematics 
Student, Vol. I). 

Mr. G. V. Krishnaswami Ayyangar worked in the Solar Obser- 
vatory at Kodaikanal during the summer recess, exami- 
ning the relation between absorption markings and promi- 
nences. A paper dealing with metallic prominences has been 
submitted for publication. 

Mr. B. Ramamurti. — Desargues Configuration admitting a Collinea- 
tion group. (Journal of the London Mathematics Society, 
Vol. 8). 

Mr. S. Subrahmanyam. — On the Maximum of Population (The 17th 
Indian Economic Conference). 

Mr. P. Ganapathi (Research Student). — ^The Vector Regions of 
Convex closed bodies ; A note on the Oval ; The isoperimetric 
defect of a convex curve ; On a certain class of ovals. (Math. 
■Zeitschrift. Vol. 36). 

Dr. S. Ramachandra Rao. — ^Total efficiencies of soft X-ray Excita- 
tion and Secondary Electron Emission from Metal Faces 
(Current Science, March, 1933). The Efficiency of Secondary 
Electron Emission (Proc. Royal Society, A. 139, 436, 1933). 
Diamagnetism of thin films of bismuth (Nature, 132, 207, 
1933). 

Dr. S. N. Chakravarti. — A new general method for synthesis of 
O-alde-hydro-acids (Science Congress, Bombay). 

Dr. S. N. Chakravarti and Mr. M. Swaminathan. — A synthesis of 
5:6 dimethoxy-homophthalic acid and of some Mono-methoxy 
homopthalic acids. A synthesis of 2:3 methelenedioxy 11:12 
di-methoxy Oxy-protoberberine, an isomer of oxyberberine. 
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Mr. T. S. Raghavan. — Petalody in the androecium of Thespesia 
populuea (Science Congress, Poona). 

Stomatic mitosis in Allum Sativum. 

Mr. R. V. Seshaiya. — Anatomy of Paludomus tunchaurice. (Under 
publication in the records of the Indian Museum). Some 
more style sacs of Gastropods (Science Congress, Bombay). 

Mr. K. Rama Pisharoti. — Sri Krishna Lila Suka (Ganganath Jha 
Commemoration Volume). 

Mr. B. N. Krishnamurti Sarma. — Sankara’s authorship of the Gita 
Bhashya (B.O.R.I.) . 
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Groundwork of Economics. — By R. D. Richards, Ph. D., B.Sc., 
University Tutorial Press, Ltd., 1933. Price 4sh. 6d. Pages-304. 

This useful book is now in its second edition and has been com- 
pletely revised and enlarged. The incorporation of recent economic 
developments has done much to bring the book up-to-date. The author 
in this book tries to give a clear, concise and impartial survey of the 
whole field of Economics. Obviously, within the scope of one small 
volume every aspect of so complex and comprehensive a field of thought - 
cannot be treated fully, but for the student preparing for elementary 
examinations and for the general reader, this book is very useful and 
adequate. It would form an excellent text-book for Intermediate 
students, treating as it does in a simple but satisfactory manner such 
topics as — International Trade, Markets, Money, Banking, Foreign 
Exchange and Taxation. Apart from this, the most important Economic 
problems of the day such as Unemployment, Social Insurance, 
Rationalisation of Industry, Trade Boards, the Minimum wage. 
Trade Unionism, the Co-operative Movement and Industrial Fluctua- 
tions are discussed in an admirably lucid manner. 

A feature which distinctly adds to its value for the student is 
the summary at the end of each chapter and also the descriptive and 
historical introduction to the whole subject. 

There are four appendices in which further information is given 
to supplement the information given in chapters IV, X, XVI, and XVII. 

The whole book is very readable, sufficiently elementary and very 
sound. 


B. V. N. 


l§rt Mukundamdld with Tatparyadipikd of Raghavananda. Edited 
by K. Rama Pisharoti, M.A. 

Students of South Indian history and culture must be greatly 
thankful to Mr. K. Rama Pisharoti for his edition of Sri Mukimdamala 
with a hitherto unpublished commentary on it written by Raghavananda 
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in the seventeenth century. Mukundamala is a Vaisnavite lyric 
ascribed to Kulasekhara, a monarch of Kerala. In an interesting article 
entitled ‘ The Kulasekharas of Kerala/ which is published as an 
appendix to the present edition, the editor discusses the age of the 
author of Mukundamala and assigns him to the close of the seventh 
century A.D. Whatever be the verdict of historians on this conclusion, 
his view that King Kulasekhara and Alwar Kulasekhara are not identi- 
cal is wholly sound. An authoritative history of the rise and develop- 
ment of Vaisnavism in South India is yet to be written. Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar attempted this task ; and his book ‘ Vaisnavism, Saivism, 
etc.’, excellent in many respects, introduced needless confusion into an 
already obscure chapter in Indian History. Following his lead, it has 
now become the fashion to enumerate the several streams that contri- 
buted to the development of Vaisnavism. The editor refers to a Rama 
cult ; it is doubtful if a distinct Rama cult ever existed. Again, it is not 
correct to state that Alvar Kulasekhara was an advocate of the Rama 
cult ; his hymns sing the praises of Rama and Krsna together. 

There are several editions of Mukundamala ; and, curiously enough, 
the text in no two editions agree. The present edition contains thirty- 
one stanzas. Many of the verses included in the several editions 
prevalent in the Tamil country are left out and new ones incorporated 
Verses from the Vi.snupurana and other works are found in the 
Mukundamala. For these and other reasons, it has sometimes been 
suggested that Mukundamala is a collection of verses taken from 
different sources rather than an independent work. An interesting 
feature of Raghavananda’s Tdtparyadipika is that it reads mayavada 
into the text. It is indeed curious that this vaisnavite lyric should have 
been given an advaitic interpretation. In this connection the important 
question to decide is not whether advaitic thought was in existence at 
the time of Kulasekhara, but whether he intended to convey the extreme 
form of maya-monism in his work. Clearly, there is nothing in the text 
to warrant such an interpretation. Even a casual reading of the com- 
mentary will indicate the enormous pains taken by the commentator in 
forcing the cardinal principles of advaitism into the text, when it could 
be interpreted more naturally, faithfully and effortlessly in a different 
manner. Mr. Pisharoti makes the startling remark that ‘ in the inter- 
pretation of religious texts, the view-point of the commentator has 
always been more important and more authoritative than that of the 
author himself ’ and that ‘ a commentator need not necessarily be tied 
down by the metaphysical view-point of the Stotrakaras.’ The com- 
mentator may not agree with the views of the author whom he 
interprets ; but the true function of his commentary is to elucidate the 
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meaning of the original and not to import his own doctrines into it. 
Faithfulness to the original may or may not be one of the virtues of this 
commentary ; still it makes very stimulating reading. In interpreting 
the text, it also elaborates the significance of the mystic texts, Mukund- 
dstddasdksaramantra and the well-known astdksaramantra. The editor’s 
suggestive Introduction, and essay on the Kulasekharas of Kerala and 
valuable appendices considerably enhance the value of this edition. 

R. R. 


Annamalai University Historical Series : Famous Indian Rajas ; 
Bhoja Raja. By Professor P. T. Srinivasa Ayyangar, M.A., — 
pp. 120, with illustrations, 1931, Madras Methodist Publishing 
House. 

This monograph of the great Paramara Raja Bhoja of Dhara who 
was an accomplished scholar, a liberal patron of Sanskrit learning and 
who still remains proverbial as the model Hindu king, is by the erudite 
and comprehensively learned Professor P. T. Srinivasa Ayyangar, the 
first occupant of the History Chair in this University. In his own flow- 
ing and limpid style, he has traced the complicated narrative of the 
early history of Malva and of the glories of Ujjayini and Vidisa and 
dwelt on the story of Udayana and Vasavadatta and on the immortal 
associations of Kalidasa with that delectable land. He has given a detail- 
ed account of the origin of the Paramaras and of the tragic close of Muja 
Raja’s brilliant career which ended with the expression of the fear that 
with his death “ Sarasvati, abode of fame, will be without a column to 
support her seat.” 

The accession of Bhoja to the throne, the political condition of 
Northern and Southern India in the first half of the 11th century, the 
contemporary kings ; the wars of our hero, particularly his feuds with 
the Chalukyas of Kalyani and with the heroic Bhimadeva of Anahilavad 
are portrayed on the basis of a thorough examination of the epigraphic 
and literary evidence available. The qualities of head and heart of 
our hero are next dwelt upon ; and we also read of his monuments, 
including, the Sarasvati Shrine, ‘a chef d’oeuvre’ of rare beauty, and 
of the social and religious life of the times. The Professor suggests that 
there might have been a general filiation of Bhoja’s works with Chola 
art and also with resembling features in the contemporary Pala and 
Orissan sculptures. The book can easily serve as a model of an accurate 
and withal brilliantly written biography of a hero-king ; it is well 
documented and bas^ on a thorough examination of all available 
sources. 


C. S. S. 
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Kerala Theatre 

By 

K. Rama Pisharoti 
(Annamalai University) 

(Contmued from p. 113, Vol. 1, No. 1.) 

V. SEMI-RELIGIOUS VARIETY. 

No less important is the semi-religious variety of the Kerala Theatre 
which consists of the three important types (i) Sahghakkali, (ii) 
Krsrmttam and (iii) Kuttu. Each one of these is important in its own 
way. SanghakkaU is an entertainment of a national character based on a 
religious function which might have had a political end, if our traditions 
may be believed ; and it led to the development of some comic songs and 
the utilisation of satire as a weapon of social and political reform. 
Krsiidttam may tend to shed some light on the origin and development 
of Hindu dramas, an aspect which is probably found developed in the 
Yatras of BengaP; and it is very important in so far as it led to the 
creation of the type of entertainment,^’ called Kathakali and with it the 
richest part of our vernacular literature. Kuttu is indeed the most im- 
portant of the series, because it has a wider significance. For in this 
type the orthodox traditions of Hindu dramaturgy exist in their living 
form. Equally important is its contribution to the elucidation of the 


1. Mr. G. Thakurtha questions this generally accepted view : vide the opening 
chapters of his Bengalee Drama for a full discussion of the relationship between 
Ydtra and Samskrit Drama. 

2. Vide the writer’s paper on the Kerala Theatre, published in Annamalai Uni- 
versity Journal, Vol. I, No. 1, pp. 105-106. 
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Bhdsa Problem? These have been grouped together and termed the 
semi-religious variety for the reason that they have some religious atmos- 
phere introduced into them, though it must be said, there is nothing 
essentially religious about them. 

(i) SANGHAKKALL 

The origin of Sanghakkali cannot be definitely ascertained, but if 
traditions may be believed, it consists of groups of Sanghas meeting to- 
gether for some national purpose, religious or secular, and amusing them- 
selves by some spectacular entertainments. This type is known by a 
variety of names : Sanghakkali, Svastilcali, Sdstrakkali, and YdtrakaU, It 
is called Sanghakkali for the reason that various Sanghas take part in the 
performance. The conduct of this Kali as a votive offering is supposed 
to bring prosperity, and so it is termed SvastikaU, It is ^dstrakkali be- 
cause with this are traditionally associated the beginnings of ^dstraic 
studies in the land. It is Ydtrakali, or procession-play? probably for the 
reason that this refers to the coming and going of some foreign elements. 

The reported origin of this Kali is as follows. The great advance 
that Buddhism made in the land made it necessary to devise some mea- 
sures to check the rising tide of that alien religion. The orthodox vaidiks 
therefore met in solemn conclave and as advised by Jangamamaharsi, 
they inaugurated this performance and in addition invited from outside 
six great Mlmdmsa scholars to combat Buddhism and to organise a school 
of ^dstraic studies.'^' If any credence may be attached to this legend, 
then the beginnings of this variety of entertainment may well be put back 
to the early centuries of the Christian era.^' 

An examination of the various names by which the entertainment 
is known, of the various traditions associated with it and of its actual 
conduct reveals certain general features which shed light on its origin 
and antiquity. First of all, this entertainment came into existence when 
Buddhism was in a flourishing condition in Kerala. Secondly, it must 
have been originated to check the rising tide of Buddhism, particularly 


3. Vide the writer’s papers : (i) The Bhasa Problem in the IHQ, Vol. I, pp. 103- 
11 ; 330-340 ; (ii) The Bhasa Theory Again — A Reply to Prof, Keith, IHQ, Vol. Ill, 
No. 3, pp. 552-558. 

4. The Bengalee Drama, p. 8. 

5. Vide the writer’s paper. Religion and Philosophy in Kerala, IHQ, VoL TV, 
No. 4, pp. 712-14. 

6. Ibid., Note 5. 
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so if we may associate Sanghas originally with Buddhism. Thirdly it was 
an all-Kerala performance conducted for the purpose of achieving suc- 
cess in some great national enterprise. Fourthly with this is associated 
the coming in of foreigners into the land.^ It is also clear that whatever 
its origin, this has been completely forgotten and it is very doubtful if the 
entertainment, as conducted at present, has anything to do with its 
original purpose. It seems that in this variety is preserved the shadow 
of what might once have been some grand national celebration of a 
victory in the field of religion or of politics ; probably the former be- 
cause of its religious associations, for it is even to-day held to be very 
auspicious to hold this performance. This further suggests its extreme 
antiquity, particularly because there is but very little of religion in it 
now. 

The KaU consists of five distinct sections : (i) KeU ; (ii) Nalupadam,- 
vaikkal ; (iii) Pdna ; (iv) Angyangal ; and (v) Hdsyangal, of which the 
second is supposed to be the most important part of the whole function. 
The entertainment is generally celebrated as a complement to some 
domestic ceremonies in the houses of well-to-do caste Hindu families. 
On invitation the representatives of the various Sanghas come, and the 
first item of the programme consists in their sitting round a big wide- 
mouthed copper vessel, called Cembu, and singing songs keeping time by 
striking the vessel. This is followed by one of them becoming possessed 
and conducting a weird dance. The last item of the preliminary rite is to 
break a cocoanut, after which the man possessed becomes quieted down. 
This constitutes what is termed KeUkottu^ for this variety of entertain- 
ment. After this the party retires for their evening rites. 

The next item of the programme is the Ndlupddam-vaikkal, when 
a few brahmins of the party walk round a lighted lamp (See PI. I Fig. 1) , 
singing in accented tones a malayalam verse.’ ^ This function over, they 


7. Tradition speaks of a number of Sanghas existing in Kerala. 

8. Ibid., Note 5. 

9. Cf. Totayam in Kathdkali, vide AUJ, Vol. I, No. 1, pp. 106-107 ; also Kriyd- 
cavuttuka in Kiittu described later on. 

10. It is a very interesting question to raise why the actors should sing a verse 
in Malayalam on the occasion of what is treated as a very orthodox ritual. Is there 
an element of satire on the Buddhists’ use of the vernacular as the language of their 
religion ? This cannot be, because such an aspect is inconsistent with any religious 
attitude. We may probably see in this the Buddhistic influence in utilising the 
spoken language as a medium of religion and religious experience. If this view 
may be accepted, then we may see in this a close relationship between the Kali and 
Buddhism. 
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all retire for their dinner, singing boat-songs on their way, and in the din- 
ing hall they make a hell of noise, vociferating like hungry gluttons. 
After the repast they again assemble in the open hall outside and per- 
form what is termed UliccaL Then they begin their Angyangal which 
consists in sword play, which is not unworthy of Don Quixote. This is 
followed by Hdsyangal, in which the chief character is Ittikandappan 
Kaimal,^^ the impersonation of the master-idiot. In the first stage he 
figures as a swordsman and then as a fisherman and in both these capa- 
cities, he is made the butt of ridicule. Other characters also make their 
appearance, the more important being Mannan and Mannatti, the washer- 
man and the washerwoman ; still another is the gipsy who entertains the 
audience with her dance. This last part can be played only by the 
members of one family, the Namputiri family of Puntottam. 

Such in brief is the order and nature of this type of entertain- 
ment. It does not require any stage or any curtain ; it generally takes 
place in the open air in the quadrangle of the house under a temporary 
canopy. The only source of light is the orthodox tall brass lamp, nila- 
vilakku, (See PI. I. Fig. i, the lamp in the centre) with 
wicks on all the four sides. The costume and songs are 
very primitive and the wit stereotyped. But the natural simplicity 
characteristic of the performance and the religious halo enveloping it 
account for the appeal it makes to the masses. The main interest of the 
whole thing lies in its antiquarian aspect and in its songs which are 
characterised by an archaic flavour. One impression it leaves upon us 
is that the performance consists of two distinct elements ; one, a meeting 
of the leaders of the Grdmams for a religious or political purpose follow- 
ed by their armed retinue and two, a farcical enactment by their fol- 
lowers to serve as a pastime for the masters. 

(ii) KRSNATTAM. 

Krsndttam is purely a Sanskrit entertainment, modelled probably 
upon the Gltagovinda-acting and has the greatest halo of religious 
sanctity attached to it. As we have already mentioned, this type of play 


11. This is a type of the local magnate we had in olden times and who is not 
very rare even in these days. Proud and haughty and conscious of his power and 
at the same time incapable of anything, he was in every way unworthy of the office 
he was called upon to fill by chance or the accident of heredity. He pretends to 
be brisk and clever and learned, but really he is just the opposite of what he 
pretends to be. He is an inimitable character drawn no doubt from actual life. 
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was originated by Mariaveda,^- Zamorin of Calicut, about the middle of 
the seventeenth century. The text of the play, Krsiiapadi,^^ is written 
by the same prince, and it is a masterly imitation of Jayadeva’s 
Gitagovinda. 

There are certain conditions attached to the conduct of the play. In 
the first place it is not all who can take part in the play : the players be- 
long to certain specific Nayar families in the territory of the Zamorin of 
Calicut. Secondly, it is purely a family type of entertainment ; the play 
can never be enacted outside the limits of the kingdom and even there 
only in temples, royal courts, and the houses of aristocratic Namputiris. 
Another condition imposed upon the actors is that those who impersonate 
the more important characters must fast till the performance is over. 
The conditions laid down for its conduct, the antique nature of the cos- 
tume and other accessories and acting — all these make the performance 
a very orthodox affair. In actual conduct it does not in any essential 
respect differ from its more popular offshoot, Kathakali. It is entirely 
pantomime acting and dancing where nrttam takes the most important 
place, the gesture language used being almost the same as that used in 
Kathakali. 

The actors are aided by music, both instrumental and vocal. There 
is the musician who sings and in accompaniment are sounded the musi- 
cal instruments of Maddalam, Elathdlam and Cenkila. As in Kuttu, the 
Mangaldcarana consists of the KriyacavuUuka}'^ and the playing on the 
musical instruments. The whole performance is generally finished in 
nine days ; the play runs on for eight nights and on the ninth night is 
re-enacted the birth of Krsna. Further, as has already been mention- 


12. Vide writer’s Introduction to the Mukundamdla, published as No. 1 of the 
Annamalai University Samskrit Series, page v ; also his paper on The Krsnas of 
Kerala, contributed to the Mm. Ganganatha Jha Commemoration Volume. This 
prince is reported to be a contemporary and pious follower of Vilvamangalam Swa- 
miyar III, the head of Natuvil Madham and a great devotee of 6ri Krsna. He 
requested the saint to get him a vision of the divine Lord. The latter invoked the 
Lord and requested Him to satisfy the desire of Manaveda. This accordingly the 
Lord did ; but the prince in the madness of the divine moment wished to embrace 
the Lord and rushed at Him. This was not requested of Him, a divine voice said, 
and the vision disappeared, but not before Manaveda was able to snatch a peacock 
feather from off the coronet of the Lord. This self-same feather, as traditions re- 
port, adorns the crown of Krsna which the actor impersonating Krsna wears. This 
is also assigned as of the many reasons for the religious importance of this play. 

13. The text has not yet been printed in Devanagari script. 

14. See under Kiittu, 
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ed, the performance is restricted to specific times and places ; and as 
such cannot be acted to order. This variety of entertainment is perform- 
ed as a votive offering, and the witnessing of the most important scene, 
Krsndvatara, the birth of Krsna, is supposed to give children to the 
childless on which occasion the pious for whose benefit the play is enact- 
ed go fasting the whole night till the performance is over. In this varie- 
ty then we have an intensely religious play. 

(iii) KUTTU'" 

Kerala is probably the only place in the whole of India where 
Sanskrit Dramas are staged in an orthodox fashion ; and the temple of 
the locality, where alone such staging is allowed, has been the most 
popular recreation-place for all high caste Hindus. The local stage has 
a long history behind it, going back to the days of the later Perumals, the 
imperial suzerains of Kerala. If tradition is to be believed, it reached the 
acme of perfection during the days of Kulasekhara Perumal,^^’ who was 
not only a great poet and dramatist but a past master in the art of histrio- 
nics. Aided by Tolan, his minister and favourite, many innovations were 
introduced in the stage practice to make the acting more realistic and the 
stage more popular. This tradition is more or less confirmed by the 
opening words of the Vyangya-vyakhya^'^ wherein the imperial dramatist 
commanded its author to sit in judgment on the stage-merit of his drama 
which the king himself acted. When it is remembered that there is no 
other tradition of a stage reformation, it may readily be conceded that the 
Sanskrit stage in Kerala may justly be proud of its antiquity. The 
numerous restrictions imposed upon the actors and their acting and the 
various peculiarities in their get-up and their mode of representation 
make Kuttu an interesting subject of study to the student of antiquities. 
And this study deserves to be made as early as possible, for this type 
of play is dying out. Apart from the local importance of Kuttu, as being 


15. The matter presented in the following section has, to some extent, found 
publication in the various articles the writer contributed to the Journal of the Mythic 
Society, Bangalore ; the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Branch, Bombay ; the 
Indian Historical Quarterly, Calcutta ; and the Bulletin of the School of Oriental 
Studies, London. 

16. Vide the writer’s paper, The Kulasekharas of Kerala published as an ap- 
pendix to his edition of the Mukundamdla (AUSS, No. 1), where the date of the 
author is discussed ; see also his paper The Bhasa Theory Again^—A Reply to Prof. 
Keith IHQ, Vol. HI, No. 3, pp. 555-57. 

17. Vide Introduction to the Tapatiaamvarana, published in the Trivandrum 
Samskrit Series. 
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one of the most ancient and popular of our entertainments, it has got a 
wider Indian importance, for in this we have the Sanskrit dramas staged. 
It is distinct from the staging of the same elsewhere, if such a thing 
exists at all, in our having made the Vidusaka give by word of mouth a 
translation of the verses which the hero acts and in our dispensing with 
the curtain which is found mentioned in the extant dramas. 

It is again distinct from the other local varieties in that two condi- 
tions have to be satisfied before it can be acted. The first of these is as re- 
gards the place of acting. Like the other local varieties of entertainment, 
or the dramas elsewhere, Kuttu cannot be staged anywhere and every- 
where. It must be acted only in Devdlayams, i.e., temples. In some of 
the richly endowed temples in Kerala there is set apart a beautiful 
structure, adorned with all the skill of the architect and the sculptor, for 
the purposes of acting ; and this is known as Kuttambalam 
— Theatre-temple (See PI. I Fig. ii.) which is described in the 
concluding section of the paper. In temples where such a separate 
structure does not exist, the acting is generally conducted in the spacious 
dining hall. In every case, the theatre is in front of the temple to the 
right and the stage faces the idol and the actors act in front of the idol ; 
and Kuttu scrupulously satisfies the injunction that it must be represent- 
ed only in Deva-Sadas ; not even in Brahma-Sadas. As a matter of fact 
it is never found acted in any place other than a temple, and therefore only 
caste Hindus are allowed in. It is quite in keeping with this that every 
major temple in Kerala has endowed a particular Cakyar family, in re- 
turn for which they are to stage Sanskrit Dramas annually or during 
temple festivals. 

The second condition relates to the actors themselves. Whereas all 
caste Hindus are allowed to take part in the other entertainments, only 
a particular section of Ambalavasis is allowed to act Kuttu. They are 
Cakyars, their women the Nangyars and the Nampiyars. The Naih- 
piyars' main concern in Kuttu is to work the Mildvu (See PI. II Fig. i.) a 
close-necked metallic jar with its mouth tied up with a piece of leather 
to help the acting of the Cakyar, The Nangyar (See PI. II Fig. i.) be- 
sides being an actress, has also to help the Cakyar by sounding the cym- 
bal generally and in some cases by reciting in musical tones the Sans- 
krit verses which the latter acts. 

The Cakyars, the most important of those allowed to appear on the 
temple stage, are, it is said, the descendants of Sutas who graced every 
ancient Hindu court as the court bard or the minstrel. The term itself 
is taken as suggestive of it, inasmuch as it is interpreted to be a corrupt 
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form of Sldgyar, a man of respectability, a respect due to his wisdom and 
learning. Tradition hath it that a particular suta with his family came 
over to Kerala with one of the Perumals as his courtier. When his 
family was about to become extinct, it was allowed to adopt into it the 
children of Brahmin women bom of criminal intimacy. This procedure 
continues even to-day. Such children, if invested with the sacred 
thread, become Cakyars ; if not Nariipiyars. The girls are taken into 
either section indiffei’ently. Such is their traditional origin ; and this 
shows that these actors have behind them at any rate a long histrionic 
tradition. 

These two restrictions, as regards the place of acting and the person 
acting, show that whatever acting there was in ancient days, had for its 
aim, as in ancient Greece,’® the popularization of religion and the langu- 
age of this religion. Religion coloured the whole performance and hence its 
appeal to all classes of caste Hindus. This is again emphasised by the 
subject matter of the plays which is mainly taken from the venerable 
epics, the Rdmdyana and the Mahdbhdratha, though naturally the actors 
have a partiality for the story of Rama. Such a necessity could have 
taken place only in the early days of Aryan colonisation. Hence Kuttu 
came to have a religious character impressed upon it, a character which 
it retains to-day ; for instance the Cakyars are even to-day enjoined to 
fast till the performance is over. 

In the early stages, this acting must have been modelled upon the 
old Suta’s narrations, amplified probably with exposition and illustra- 
tion, a form that is still living in Prahandharn Kuttu, one of the three 
varieties of Kuttu. (See Pi. II Fig. ii.). The next step must have been 
regular dramas. In those days the works of Har§a, and possibly of 
Kalidasa, may have held the stage ; for we find that the Ndgananda has 
been a favourite piece with the Cakyars. The next noticeable stage is 
when we come to the days of Tolan towards the close of the 8th century 
A.D. Religion and the institutions intended to further it had by his 
time taken root among the people and these no longer needed the active 
service of Kuttu. In the meanwhile social and political institutions had 
grown up and become more or less rigid. Abuses crept in and the wise 
and far seeing minister utilised this as a powerful weapon of social re- 
form. The Cakyars enjoyed absolute freedom of speech on the stage. 
Availing himself of this, Tolan introduced certain very effective changes. 
Personal references, pointed allusions, and innuendos were the weapons 


18. Cf. AUardyce Nicoli : The Development of Theatre, p. 20. 
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put into the hands of the Cakyars and these they used unsparingly, 
whether the victims were princes or nobles, patricians or plebians, when 
the good of the society necessitated an exposure of their conduct. Of 
course, the serious characters are never the mouthpiece of this satire, but 
only the inevitable Vidusaka. From the days of Tolan down to the pre- 
sent time, Kuttu has been serving not merely as a pleasant recreation but 
as an effective social tonic. 

Kuttu, as suggested before, has three modes of entertainment, (i) 
Prahandham Kuttu (ii) Nangydr Kuttu and (iii) Kutiydttam. Of these, 
the first is pure narration with exposition ; the second is pure acting, 
while only the last variety is a full fledged theatrical representation. In 
the first and the last of these, all the three, Cakyar, Nahgyar and Nam- 
piyar, have to be on the stage, while in the second variety the Cakyar’s 
presence is not needed. As for the time of acting the first is acted in the 
afternoon, the second just after nightfall and the last one Kutiydttam is 
generally acted only during night except when the Mahdndtaka is acted. 

a. Prahandham Kuttu, 

In this the Narhpiyar plays on the Mildvu (See PI. II-Fig. i ; also PI. 
VI — ii) and the Nahgyar sounds the cymbal in tune with the Cakyar’s act- 
ing. (See Pi, II Fig. i) . The Cakyar recites a verse from a Prahandham, 
generally that which deals with the story of Sri Rama, then he acts it; and 
afterwards he proceeds to expound it. The greatness of the actor in this 
case is to be measured not so much by his histrionic talents, as by his 
power of exposition which is often illuminated by apt and suitable 
analogies from current social, religious and political events of a praise- 
worthy or reprehensible character. It is here, as also in Kutiydttam that 
Kuttu discharges the function of a cathartic. The Cakyar here must be 
a sound scholar. The old generation of Cakyars were great scholars, 
and, no wonder, even at the present day, their explanations, their inter- 
pretations and their appreciations hold good. Thanks to the work done 
by them, Kerala has always been a strong centre of literary studies. 

b. Nahgyar Kuttu, 

In this variety of Kuttu, (See PI. II Fig. i.) the Nahgyar takes the 
place of^akyar. The most interesting point in connection with this is 
that a womAn appears on the stage. Here we have only pure acting and 
naturally this affords no scope for satire. The actress is helped by the 
instrumental music of the Mildvu and the cymbal. Dressed in a queer 
way, she first recites a verse and afterwards acts in pantomime, 

2 
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c. Kutiydftam. 

The most important variety in the Kuttu family is Kutiyattam where 
we have Sanskrit dramas staged. The term itself is quite significant. It 
is composed of two words, Kuti, meaning combined and dttam, meaning 
acting, and yields the idea, combined acting. It is mixed or combined 
either because both the Cdkydr and the Nangydr appear on the stage to 
act, or because more characters than one appear on the stage, or because 
there is a mixture of narration and acting, or, again, as we are inclined 
to think, because of all these facts. 

The first preliminary in Kutiyattam is what is known as Kuttu- 
purappdtu, i.e., the starting of Kuttu. The stage is well adorned with 
green leaves, flowers, cocoanuts and plantains. A big lighted lamp, and 
a Narapara, a measure full of paddy are kept facing the actor. When the 
preliminaries are arranged and the actor is ready to appear on the stage, 
the instrumental music is sounded. On this occasion the usual music 
of Mildvu and cymbal is supplemented by Madhalam, Komhu, and Kulal. 
(See PI. II Fig. ii) . After sounding the Mildvu, the Nampiyar retires into 
the green-room and, bringing some holy water, sprinkles it upon the 
stage, reciting the Ndndi-Sloka, i.e. the benedictory verse of the drama 
more correctly of the act that is to be staged. This is known as Arangu 
Talikkuka (sprinkling the stage with water) and with this are over all 
the items of JVdncii.^” Then the musical instruments are once again 
sounded, and after this enters the Sutradhdra, or the stage-manager, of 
the play. 

The Sutradhdra enters the stage and treats us to a queer kind of 
stepping, accompanied by dancing, which is known as Kriydcavuttuka, 


19. Vide writer’s Note on the Nandi, BSOS, Vol. VI, No. 3, pp. 819-21. The 
reading given in the commentary, the extract of which was published there is per- 
fectly legitimate and relevant, when Nandi is understood as described here. It is 
not a mere recitation of a verse — it is doubtful if such a recitation forms part of it — 
but a very elaborate ceremony done for the most part within the green-room, at 
the close of which the Sutradhdra comes upon the stage and recites the opening 
verse. It may be pointed out here that every act that the Cakyar stages has an in- 
troductory verse attached to it, which is to be recited at the close of the Nandi cere- 
mony, and this verse forms an announcement of the act that is to be staged. This 
would mean that the so-called Nandi verses, in such of the dramas of the Kerala - 
nataka-cakra which come under the now well-known but wrong category of Bhdsa-- 
ndtakacakra are but introductory verses to the first act and not the Nandi verses of 
the whole drama. Cf. Writer s note on the subject in his translation of the Dwta- 
ghatotkaca, published in the Shama’a of Madras. This is a very important point 
particularly for Bhasites to ponder over. 
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stepping out the action. After this he recites to the accompaniment of 
music, some verses, dancing in a peculiar way all the while. This is fol- 
lowed by the Sthdpana of the play, or as we would put it, of the act. 
Even though the text of the drama may have a Natl taking part in it, she 
never makes her appearance on the stage. The Siitradhara does her 
part also."^‘ This takes us to the end of the first day’s acting. 

On the second day the scene opens with the character that the 
Sutradhdra has mentioned the previous day. This will generally be the 
hero of the play. But even now the play proper is not begun, for 
this actor acts only what forms the introduction to the particular act of 
the play which is to be staged. This is known as Nirvacana and this 
takes us to the end of the second day. 

Here it may be pointed out that on no occasion is a drama staged in 
full, but only particular acts. The chief reason for this is probably the 
long period of time it may have to run and the practical difficulties of 
staging. A full description as to how the Cakyar must act the various 
dramas is given in the books, ‘ Kraviadlpika, and AUa Prakarana, books 
which form the actor’s manual and guide. Each Cakyar family has got 
copies of these books, but keeps them so jealously that they are not easily 
available. 


20. Here again is another interesting point for Bhasites to ponder over. The 
curtailment of the character of the NaU is made no doubt as a measure of economy. 
And this could easily be done for it does not materially affect the play. When, how- 
ever, this is done, the conversational character of the scene ceases : it becomes a 
mere monologue by the Sutradhdra.. Again, when the Sthdpana or Prastdvana is 
thus curtailed as a result of economising, it is but natural to expect the dropping 
out of such elements in it as have no immediate bearing upon the scene they are 
going to represent. Thus, the reference to the author, the history of the composi- 
tion of the play and the occasion of its staging — these details could conveniently be 
omitted. Thirdly, since Cakyars act only chosen acts at a time, they have to give 
an introduction on more or less the same lines for everyone of the acts they stage. 
Hence, we find a stereotyped variety of Sthdpana. Such a Sthdpana, therefore, does 
not point to Bhasa’s authorship of the particular act, but it simply means that it was 
an act popular on the Kerala stage. It may be pointed out that its main function, 
as it is now presented, is to announce the main incident of the act or mention the 
main character that appears on the stage. This then is the result of a living dra- 
matic technique. Thus, as before, here also the nature of the Sthdpana does not 
point to any unity of authorship, much less to Bhasa’s authorship, but only reveals 
the accepted stage practice of Kerala. If at all Sthdpanas do tell us anything it is 
only this — that those acts were very popular on the Kerala stage. This also should 
serve as an eyeopener to the Bhasites. 
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The Nirvacana being over on the second day, the main story 
begins on the third day in the case of those dramas which have no Vidu- 
safca. In case, however, there is a Vidusaka, the main story has yet to 
wait for three or four days. For on the third day the Vidusaka comes on 
the stage and lords it over for the next three days at the least by the 
exposition of what are known as Purusdrthas, or the aims of life. These 
are according to him, four in number : (1) Vinoda, i.e., the enjoyment of 
the pleasures of life ; (ii) Vancana or deception, (iii) Asana i.e., feasting ; 
and (iv) Rdjaseva, i.e., service under kings. The exposition and acting 
of these take four days, but are generally done in three days by rolling up 
the first and the second varieties together. These four items teem with 
wit and humour. It is here that the offensive social customs and 
manners, the oppressive conduct and behaviour of those in power are 
exposed and held up to censure and ridicule. It is here, in short, that 
Kuttu appears as a powerful weapon of civic and social reform. 

For the realisation of these Purusdrihas, the people of the village 
of Anadhita-Maiigala i.e., the Village oj Illiteracy assemble together 
under the leadership of the village priest, whose qualification for this 
post by the way is that neither he nor his father nor his father’s father 
ever studied any Mantra or Tantra ! Of those assembled, the most im- 
portant are the Unni-Namputiris, the various types of Amhalavdsis, and' 
the Nayar element comprising the local magnates and the temple musi- 
cians. Here we have the unit of a Kerala Hindu village. There is, it 
must be remembered, only one actor on the stage and he has to act the 
assembling of this crowd, their deliberating as to what should be done to 
realise the aims of life, their bickerings and finally their coming to a 
decision. The Cakyar here figures as a perfect mimic. In impersonating 
this typical assemblage one by one, the actor takes the opportunity to 
ridicule their social and moral vices. In this case it goes without saying 
that the success of acting depends entirely on the actor’s power of 
mimicry. 

Vinoda is acted on the third day of Kutiydttam, The people of the 
Village of Illiteracy having assembled, they set about devising means as 
to how best they can satisfy their animal passion. This occasion is uti- 
lised to indulge in a lot of abuse on the immorality current in the 
society. The names of so many ladies are suggested one after another, 
but each one is given up for the reason that she has some failing or other. 
Here, then, we have a process of elimination wherein are displayed all 
the failings that man and woman are together liable to. It need scarcely 
be said that this unsparing annual satire has been exerting a very salut- 
ary influence in keeping up the tone of social morality. The next item, 
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Vancdna is generally mixed up with Vinoda, The Viddi, fool, one 
amongst the villagers, is made the thief, and the occasion is utilized for 
much moralizing of a very valuable nature. 

On the fourth day we have the third of the Purusdrthas described 
and acted. Here no sort of curtailing is ever made or allowed to be made. 
The feast is described and the feasting is acted most realistically, the 
Vidusaka playing the role of an ideal glutton. Here we have mimicry in 
the purest and the most realistic form teeming with illustrations, brimful 
of humour, so much so that even a chronic dyspeptic will evince the 
keenest relish for a feast, if only he were to see this acting. 

On the fifth day we have Rdjaseva, the last of the Purusdrthas, acted, 
when the ruling chief and his magnates come up for their share. The 
assembled villagers discuss among themselves as to who is the best king 
under whom they could take service. One suggests the chief of this 
place, another of that place. The various suggestions are over-ruled in 
favour of a particular chief. In this process of elimination the whole 
machinery of government has its weakness revealed. The Cakyar 
ventilates the grievances of the ruled. He describes in pitiful terms the 
hard lot of the people in general and of the subordinate officers. The 
numerous sufferings, physical and mental, which these have to endure 
consequent upon the carelessness, inconsiderateness and indifference of 
the masters are portrayed in but too vivid colours. Even the crowned 
and annointed chief is not exempt from the criticism of the Cakyar, and 
this is true even at the present day. His acts which are oppressive or 
obnoxious or unpopular are mercilessly exposed. His policy, when it is 
not conducive to the well-being of the people, is criticised downright. In 
short, the Cakyar brings home to the ruler how the people view him and 
his acts. And note this is done often and for the most part in the very 
presence of royalty, a presence which only makes the Cakyar more un- 
sparingly eloquent. Such open unsparing criticism was, it need scarcely 
be said, very valuable in those pre-newspaper days in that it tended to 
improve both the ruler and tlje ruled. In this feature Kuttu fulfils the 
functions which the Miracle plays of mediaeval Europe were performing. 
The three P's, the butt of the actors, in our case mean evidently men in 
authority, religious and secular. 

After this long process of elimination, the leader comes to the con- 
clusion that there is only one king on the face of the globe who is worthy 
of being served and that is none other than the hero of the drama they 
intend to stage, and the motley crowd of villagers start away to take 
service under him. Thus is this long introduction, perhaps not strictly 
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dramatic as some may be inclined to think, but none the less entertain- 
ing and instructive, connected with the drama to be staged. 

On the sixth day of the Kutiydttam, the Cakyars act the chosen scene 
of the chosen drama. All the characters appear on the stage, the male 
part being taken by Cakyars, and the female part by Nahgyars. Even 
on this occasion the characters, except Vidusaka, never speak, but only 
use the gesture language which is greatly helped by the expressiveness 
of the eyes and the face. The actors come dressed in character, dressed 
indeed in a queer way. The mode of dressing is different in the case of 
the characters of different dramas. Thus for instance the characters of 
Jimutavahana, the hero of the Nagdnanda, and Arjuna, the main cha- 
racter in the Dhanahjaya, and Sri Rama of th^ Ramdndtakas appear 
in different costumes. The inevitable Vidusaka appears in his weird 
dress. The main function of this character is to recite for the benefit of 
the masses a vernacular translation of every verse that the hero acts. 
The part played by him in this respect is very significant, in as much as 
this marks a deviation in our mode of representing a Sanskrit drama, the 
more so because no provision is made for such a process in the dramas 
themselves. Here, then, we have an innovation introduced by a discern- 
ing critic to make the drama more popular. Tradition assigns this 
honour also to Tolan. This was also important in that in this we may 
see the first beginnings of Manipravdlam which arose from the need for 
a hybrid language for the use of the Vidusaka, a language worthy of the 
character. This language is characterised by the preponderance of 
Sanskrit. Thus was begun for the use of the Sanskrit stage a type of' 
language which in due course came to be looked upon as the norm of 
cultured Malayalam style. 

According to the tradition of the Cakyars the number of Acts in 
which they can train themselves, or are trained, is seventy-two, including 
the one act dramas and Prahasanas, Many of these are identified and 
they are the following. 

1. Suhhdrd-Dhananjaya ; 

2. Tapatl-samvarana ; 

3. Ndgdnanda ; 

4. Mahdrvdtaka ; 

The different acts of these four dramas. Nos. 1-4, have no special 
names, so far as we know. 

5. Mattavildsa ; 

6. Kalydna-saugandhika ; 
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7 . Madhyama-vydyoga ; 

8. Bhagavad-ajjuka, 

9. Srl-Kr^rm-duta or Dutavdkya^^^ 

10. Duia-ghatoikaca 

11. Karna-bhdra or Karnakavaca 

12. IJrubhangar^ 

Nos. 5 — 12 have only one act each, named as above. 

13. Pancardtra, 

The names of two of the acts are available. They are : Vettdnka 
and Bhisma-dutdnka. 

14. Avinidrakar'* 

The names of the first five acts have been obtained. They are (a) 
Annottanka, (b) Dutdiika, (c) Abhisarlydiika, (d) Parvdnka and 
(c) Mdtamettdnka, 

15. Ascarya-cndamani. 

The following are the names of the acts ; (a) Parnasdlaka. 

(b) Suryanalmuka, (c) Mdyd-(Sitd)nka, (d) Jaidyuvaddiika, (e)Asoka- 
vanikdnka, and (/) Anguliyanka, 

16. Abhiseka-ndtaka : — 

The names of three acts only are available and they are : (a) Bdli- 
vadhUj (b) Toranayndha, and (c) Mdydsirasanka. 

17. Pratimd’iidtaka -^^ : — 

The various names of the acts are : (a) Vicchiniiabhisekanka, (h) 
Vildpdnka, (c) Pratimdnka, (d) Aiavyamanka, (e) Rdvananka, (j) 
Bharatanka, and (g) Abhisekanka, 

18. Pratijna-yaugandhardyana : — 

The acts are named as follows : (a) Mantrdnka, (b) Mahaseridrika^ 
and (c) Ardttanka. 


21 — 27. The writer has published critical translations with notes of these 
dramas : 21 — in the People’s Friend, Trivandrum ; 22 — the Shama’a, Madras ; 23 and 
24 — the Maharaja’s College Magazine, Ernakulam : 25 — the Shama’a, Madras ; 

26 — the Journal of the Mythic Society, Bangalore. 
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19. Svapna^vasavadatta !^^ : — 

The six acts are respectively known as : (a) Brahrnacaryanka, (b) 
Pantdttdnka, (c) Puttutdnka, (d) ^^ephdlikdnka, (e) Svapndnka, and 
(/) Citraphalakdnka. 

20. Bdlacarita : — 

One act of this is termed Malldnka ; the names of other acts are not 
available. 

21. Cdrudatta : — 

According to a Cakyar, one of the acts of this drama is known as 
V asantasendnka. 

22. Sri-krsna-carita. 

23. Uvidda-vdsavadatta. 

24. ^dkuntala. 

These twenty-four dramas are connected with our stage. They may 
be broadly classed under three heads : (a) those that are popular even 
to-day, (b) those that were once popular, and (c) those that are only 
traditionally reported to be popular. Under the first head may be in- 
cluded the first eight. Under the head (c) come the last three dramas 
mentioned above, and of these, two are yet unknown, while the last was 
put on boards only once. Under the head (b) may be put down all the 
rest of the dramas in the above list. 

The two dramas, Dhananjaya and Tapati-sarhvarana, are the pro- 
ductions of Kulasekhara, one of the Perumals of Kerala, who appears 
to have lived in the middle of the 8th century A.D. They were written 
for the Kerala stage by a Kerala Prince. They have also a commentary 
written by the author’s courtier from the actor’s point of view. These 
commentaries are, therefore, very important documents for the students 
of the Kerala stage, though Dr. Mm. T. G. Sastri of Trivandrum did not 
think fit to publish them. 

The Ndgdnanda has been, and is still, a very popular drama on our 
stage, a popularity which may to a great extent be explained by the 
fact that Kerala was the last stronghold of Buddhism and Jainism in 
India. This drama has taxed the actors* and the stage-managers’ in- 


27. The Journal of the Mythic Society, Bangalore. 
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genuity to the last limit. Tradition says that even the fourth act used 
to be realistically staged, the actor impersonating Garuda actually flying 
through air ! The last successful flight was made at Irinjalakuda, when 
the actor actually rose out of the temple stage and flew through air and 
safely perched himself on the top of a hill about one and a half mile to the 
north of the temple. The hill is even now known as Kuttu-parampu. 
About two centuries ago an attempt at flight was made under the patron- 
age of the then Maharaja of Cochin at his headquarters at Kurikad, a 
village four miles away from Tripunittura. But it ended unsuccessfully, 
for the actor who manipulated the cords — I don’t know the exact signi- 
ficance of the word — ^failed in his work and consequently the actor came 
to grief. Since then the attempt has not been repeated. It will form a 
valuable addition to our knowledge, if complete directions regarding the 
flying can be got. The second act of the drama, containing the suicide 
scene, is being acted even now. A fairly long piece of cloth is twisted 
round with a noose made at one end and the other end is fixed to the 
ceiling. The character inserts her neck in the noose — women alone are 
allowed to impersonate this character — and rushes down in a giddy 
whirl about five feet. From their point of view this is no doubt an 
achievement. 

The Mahd-ndtaka is traditionally looked upon not as an original 
Nataka but as one compiled from various dramas. The one peculiarity 
connected with it is that it is the only drama that is acted during day- 
time. 

The Bhagavadajjuka is a little Prahasana which has once been very 
popular on our stage. It has an elaborate commentary detailing how to 
stage it. The text proper does not contain the name of the author, but 
the colophon in one of the manuscripts in the Paliyam Mss. Library 
assigns it to Bodhayana. This and the Mattavildsa constitute the two 
farces popular on our stage. 

The Kalydna-saughandhika is a popular drama : with this drama 
is connected the famous ajagaranrttam. It affords excellent scope for 
acting and is the work probably of a Cdkydr. 

Amongst the five one-act dramas, the most popular is the Duta- 
vdkya or Srikrsvxiduta, as it is called. The other dramas of the series 
also must have been staged, because extracts from them are found in a 
manuscript which contains all the scenes to be acted in a particular tem- 
ple in Travancore. The Pancardtra and the Avimdraka might have been 
popular stage plays, but now they are not commonly staged, even though 
they afford ample scope for Cakyars to act. 

3 
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The Aicaryacu^mani) the Abhiseka-ndpaka and the Pratimd- 
ndiaica — these three constitute the twenty-one acts depicting the life of 
Sri Rama. They have been always very popular, though at the present 
time they act only a few select scenes. These three dramas are known 
among Cakyars as Ceriya-abhiseka, Valiya-abhiseka and Pddukdbhiseka. 
Of the next three dramas, at least one act of one of them, the Malldnka 
of the Bdlacarita has been popular. Regarding the Cdrudatta, no in- 
formation is yet available as regards its ever having been popular on 
our stage. The ^rikrsnacarita remains yet to be discovered, if it may not 
be identified with the Bdlacarita. 

The Umdda-vdsavadatta, which is a work of Saktibhadra, the author 
of the Cuddmani, might have been a popular stage play, but it is yet to 
be discovered. The Sdkuntala, tradition says, was once put on the stage, 
but when the Cakyar acted the opening scene, he spoiled his eyes when 
he looked at two objects in opposite directions, as the scene required. 
After this experience, it has not been staged. 

Enough now has been said to show that many dramas have been 
popular on our stage, the total number of acts prepared^for the stage 
being seventy-two according to the oral testimony of a Cakyar. If this 
be true, some dramas yet remain to be discovered. 

Taking Kuttu as a whole, we have here in a limited way dance and 
music, narration and exposition, imitation, representation and panto- 
mime acting. There is enough difference in the mode of acting the dif- 
ferent varieties of this family and the sympathetic audience has enough 
food for enjoyment, both intellectual and aesthetic. Not only that, it 
has done much for educating our society and for raising the standard 
of our literary culture. No doubt Kuttu is steadily declining in popu- 
larity and a detailed study of the same deserves to be made because of 
its intrinsic worth and because of its dramatic and historical importance. 
And even now it is not too late. The so-called modern refinements of 
the stage have not begun to exert their influence on Kuttu. It still con- 
tinues in its antique mode of representation. The mode of dressing, the 
mode of acting and the mode of staging — ^in short the stage technique — 
has remained the same, probably since the days of Tolan, i.e., probably 
a little over a millennium. 

Mention has been made in the preceding section to Kuttambalam — 
Theatre-temples, where Kuttu is staged — and we shall not better con- 
clude than with a reference to these interesting structures. In the Co- 
chin State two such structures exist, one at Irinjalakuda and the other 
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at Trichur. They are by no means ancient structures. In structural 
details and in appearance they are alike. A general view of the former 
can be had from Plate I. Fig. ii, and of the latter from Plate IV. Fig. i. 

The theatre-temple at Trichur is situate to the north-west of the 
sanctum sanctorum (See PI. III.) and lies east and west with two 
main entrances one north and the other south (See PI. IV. Fig. ii.) The 
basement stands about four feet above the level of the ground and is 
worked in granite with all the detail-ornamentation of the adhisthdna 
in the orthodox fashion. The superstructure is made of wooden rails 
(See PI. IV. Fig. i.) Entering the theatre from the south one finds a 
raised platform in the centre of the structure running east and west 
divided into three distinct parts (See PI. IV. Fig. ii.), the central portion 
being higher than the one on the east or west. The western-most part 
constitutes the green-room which is marked off from the rest by screen 
walls. It has two divisions, one reserved for males and the other for 
females. The eastern part is the auditorium, where the Brahmin aristo- 
cracy seats itself. The central portion which is slightly higher than the 
auditorium forms the stage proper. It is a square area with an ornate 
ceiling (See PI. V. Fig. ii.) supported by ornamented pillars. (See 
PI. VI Fig. ib). Notice the exquisite wood-carving on the ceiling (See 
PI. V. Figs, i and ii) — the figure of Narada (See PI. VI. Fig. ia) . From the 
green-room are two entrances into the stage and between them is located 
the musical instruments (See PI. VI Fig. ii). All around this central 
flat, there are pillars to support the roofing, the nature of which will be 
clear from Plate IV. Fig. ii, while the section views of the same will be 
clear from Plate VII. The roof is copper-sheeted and adorned by three 
golden domes (See PI. IV. Fig. i.) The whole forms an imposing struc- 
ture. It is a general rule that the theatre should be in front of the 
temple to its right (See PI. Ill), so that the actors will be facing idol 
when they act. 

This takes us to the end of our present study of the Kerala Theatre. 
I have in the course of the paper surveyed sixteen varieties of repre- 
sentations popularly current in Kerala. I may not have exhausted the 
varieties and types ; my descriptions have been meagre and scrappy and 
this could not be otherwise, for the information on the subject has to 
be collected from strolling bands of actors. However, enough, I believe, 
has been said to show that here is a little known but wide field for re- 
search which promises to elucidate some aspects of our ancient culture. 

28. I am greatly obliged to my friend, Mr. K. Narayana Pisharoti, B.A., an 
artist of great promise, for the pen and ink sketches of the theatre and its various 
parts which are published here, as plates III to VII. Similarly, I also express my 
obligation to Mr. Subramaniam for photographing them. 
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The difficulties of working out a conception of freedom that would 
dispose of objections and misunderstandings are enormous. A final 
solution to the problem of free-will and responsibility — a problem which 
has been the battleground of philosophers and theologians — is, in the na- 
ture of the case, not to be met with in any one system of thought. Rama- 
nuja’s solution of this vexed problem may or may not be perfect ; but it 
gets as near a satisfactory answer as is possible. His reconciliation of 
free-will and determination as set forth in the Sri Bhasya is explained 
lucidly and at length in the Sruta Prakasika. 

Is the activity of the individual soul independent or does it depend 
on the highest Lord ? The prima facie view is that self is completely 
free and independent of Brahman. Otherwise, the entire body of vedic 
injunctions and prohibitions would be meaningless. For, commands can 
only be addressed to such agents as are capable of entering on action or 
refraining therefrom according to their own thought and will. ^ Moral 
judgment in the absence of freedom is the hollowest of mockeries. The 
sutra, parattu tat sruteh, sets aside this prima facie view and establishes 
on the strength of scriptural autfiority that the activity of the jiva proceeds 
from the highest self as its cause. The following passages from the Upa- 
nisads and Bhagavat Gita declare that God is the ultimate source of all 
action. ‘ Entered within, the ruler of creatures, the Self of all ’, ‘ who 
dwelling in the self is different from the self, whom the self does not 
know, whose body the self is, who rules the self from within. He is thy 
self, the inward ruler, immortal one ’ (Brih. V. 7. 26) ; ‘ I dwell within 
the heart of all ; memory and knowledge as well as their loss come from 
me ’ (Bh. Gita XV, 15) ; ‘ The Lord, O Arjuna, dwells in the heart of 
all creatures, whirling by His mysterious power, all creatures, as if 
mounted on a machine.’ (Bh. Gita XV, 61.) 

1. Svabudhya pravrttinivrttyarambhasaktah sa eva niyojyo bhavati. Sri 
Bhasya, 11, iii, 40, 
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The Sutrakara is aware of the difficulty that if God is made the ul- 
timate source of all actions, scriptural injunctions and prohibitions, re- 
ward and punishment would become pointless, and proceeds to meet it 
in the next Sutra. In every action, the inwardly ruling highest Self waits 
for the volitional effort made by the jiva and grants his permission (anu- 
mati) and thereby makes him continue in that line of action Thus in 
all first activity (prathama pravrtti) the jiva is independent and the 
Lord is an indifferent onlooker (udasina) The capacity for putting 
forth effort which is the necessary condition of moral responsibility is 
conceded to the jiva. Since the action primarily depends on the voli- 
tional effort of the soul, commands and prohibitions of the Veda are not 
robbed of their meaning. Granting consent consists in making one who 
has already started an activity continue that line of action. It is rea- 
sonable to ask : If the jiva is the initiator of all his activity, where is the 
need of the Lord’s consent ? The answer is without the permission of 
the highest Self no subsequent action is possible.^. But the old difficulty 
still stares us in the face. If the jiva depends on the Lord for his con- 
sent, how can he be subject to commands, kopa and prasada ? The reply 
is that when a person who, after obtaining the necessary consent of an- 
other with whom he owns property jointly, gives away his share of the 
estate to the King, he alone reaps the consequences of this act, and not 
the person who gave his assent.^* Similarly, though both the jiva and 
Brahman are involved in every act — the former by initiating the act and 
the latter by giving assent — the fruit of the action is reaped by the for- 
mer alone. In some respects, the jiva is dependent on God. How, then, 
can he be said to have responsibility for his actions ? The answer is that 
the jiva is in part independent and hence can be subject to commands 
One may depend on others for his activity and still be subject to moral 
judgments. Do we not notice that in the matter of the movement of 
the chariot, there is dependence on others and yet subjection to com- 
mand and prohibition ? With the aid of the property given away by the 
father to his two sons, one may develop in the direction of the good and 
the other in the direction of evil. Each of the sons reaps the conse- 
quences of his own deeds ; the father is in no way responsible for their 


2. Sarvasu kriyasu puru§ena krtam prayatnamudyogamapeksya antaryaml- 
paramatma tadanumatidanena pravartayati. 6ri Bhasya. 

3. Prathamapravrttidasayam parasyodasinatvam darsitam. 6ru. Prakasika. 

4. Paramatmanumatimantarenasya prav^ttir nopapadyate. 6rl Bhasya. 

5. Dvayossadharane dhane paras vat vapadanam anyataranumatimantarena nopa- 
padyate. Sri Bhasya. 

6. Amseparatantryadvidhinii^edhagocaratvamiti sahka — amse svatantryadvidhi- 
nifedhagocaratvopapattir iti parih&rah. Sru. Pra. 
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good or bad conduct. Similarly, while God as the universal cause of all 
endows each jiva with the capacity to think and act and furnishes each 
soul with instruments such as body, senses, etc., indispensable for action, 
the individual alone is responsible for any misuse of faculties ; he alone 
reaps the fruits of his actions. In so far as the Lord bestows on each 
person the capacity to act and to put forth effort and an equipment of 
body senses and other accessories, He is the ultimate cause of good and 
bad actions of men. Each individual act stands in need of God’s con- 
sent and in this respect also, it is found to depend on God One can 
admit all this and still hold that the jiva is free. Freedom (svatantrya) 
may be said to be real if an individual, who is in a position to put forth 
effort in a manner prescribed by his desires, is not hampered in his choice 
of actions In all his choice, the jiva is never interfered with and here- 
in lies his freedom. 

If the Lord gives his consent to every activity initiated by the jiva, 
he must be a party to all actions and consequently reap their fruits. God 
must be an accomplice in evil doing. In everyday life we find that one 
who abets a crime is punished equally with the criminal. This diffi- 
culty is met by the suggestion that God is unconnected with the fruits 
of actions as He is not subject to sastras Besides, the scripture from 
which our knowledge of Brahman is derived declares that He is un- 
attached to results of deeds 

When a man attempts to transgress the laws of morality, can God, 
consistently with his nature as a merciful being, give his consent to evil 
deeds, when he can easily prevent them ? Does it not argue that he is 
wholly lacking in mercy ? This difficulty is wholly groundless, for as one 
bound to distribute the fruits of all activities, God accords his consent ; 
and this permission is simply the fruit of the jiva’s choice. If God wards 
off his creatures from evil deeds, moral responsibility and individual 
freedom on the part of man would be undermined. To ask why God 
had not prevented evil means to trifle with the conception of freedom, 


7. Tadvadhihapi sarvajivanam samanyena cicchaktipravrttisaktyoh karana- 
kalebararupaparikaralabhasyaca paramatmadhinatvat kartrtvamatram parayattam 
vise$akartrtvamca paranumatisapeksat parayattam amse svatantryat jivasya vidhi- 
ni§edhavi§ayatvam. Sru Pra, 

8. Svatantryamca svecchanugunapravrtti samarthye sati anivaryatvam. Sru. Pra. 

9. Lokepyanumantuh phalanvayo na anumantrtvapra 5 aiktah apitu sastra 
vasyatva prayuktah. Sru. Pra. 

10. Anumantuh parasya niyantrtvat dharmigrahakabadhaccha na phalanvayah. 
Sru. Pra. 
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imagining that one may create free beings and at the same time deter- 
mine a particular line of conduct. All man’s actions would be necessa- 
rily and inevitably perfect and man would be an automaton of virtue. 
And that is a self-contradictory conception. Regarding the divine attri- 
bute of mercy, it is well to remember that the proper sphere of mercy 
is to be sought elsewhere. Mercy consists not in removing the very pos- 
sibility of evil, but in excusing many faults for a single good deed how- 
ever small. 

The upshot of the fore-going discussion is that the jiva enjoys partial 
independence, that is, in respect of his first endeavour, man remains the 
source and master and that God is only an onlooker. But the famous 
Kausitaki text — ‘ He (the Lord) makes him whom he wishes to lead up 
from these worlds do a good deed, and the same makes him whom he 
wishes to lead down from these worlds do a bad deed ? — says in un- 

ambiguous terms that God is the real director or generator (prayoja- 
yita or karayita) of all good and evil actions of men. These two views, 
however, are not inconsistent. The reconciliation of this apparent con- 
flict is that while in general the jiva is the initiator of all deeds, in some 
special cases God himself induces action even at the start. In the case 
of persons who lead an exemplary life of virtue and who always try to 
act in a manner pleasing to the Lord, the highest Person wishes to do a 
special favour by engendering in their minds a tendency towards highly 
virtuous actions, which eventually lead to God-realisation. In a like- 
manner, in the case of persons who are determined on doing actions dis- 
pleasing to the Lord, He, for the purpose of punishing them, generates 
in their minds a delight in such actions as tend to drag men downward 
and act as obstacles in the way of the attainment of the Lord.^^ Thus 
the Lord himself says, ‘ I am the origin of all, everything proceeds from 
me ; knowing this the wise worship me with love. To them ever devot- 
ed, worshipping me in love, I give that means of wisdom by which they 
attain to me. In mercy only to them, dwelling in their hearts, do I des- 
troy the darkness born of ignorance with the brilliant light of know- 
ledge ’. Demonaic persons who declare that the world is without Truth, 


11. Alpanukulyena vipulaparadhasahatvat dayadigunanam savi§ayatvam. 
6ru Pra. 

12. Cf. St. Paul. ‘Hath not the potter power over the clay of the same lump 
to make one vessel unto honour and another unto dishonour ? ’ Rom. ix. 21. 
'Therefore hath He mercy on whom He will and whom He will He hardeneth.’ 
Rom. ix. 18. 

13. Prathamapravrttasyanumantrtvavat atyantanukulapratikulayoh prayoja- 
yitftvamapi phaladanakalpam. 6ru. Pra. 
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without a resting-place, without a Ruler are perpetually hurled by God 
into transmigrations It is interesting to note that even here, God 
generates such desires as are consistent with man’s prior deeds. Thus, 
in all first endeavour, the Lord is an indifferent lookeron (upek^aka) ; in 
regard to subsequent activity he appears as one who grants his permission 
(anumanta) ; and in exceptional cases, he is the director (prayojayita) 
of actions even in first effort.^'' The necessity of accepting these three 
aspects is urged by reason and supported by sruti.^” 

With regard to the first effort and the desire which brings it about 
(prathamika iccha prayatna) is God the cause ? If He is not the cause, 
we have to give up the doctrine that He is the universal cause. The 
desire responsible for entry into good or bad deeds is the fruit of earlier 
deeds. If God is not connected with the desire, which is the outcome 
of previous deeds, we have to abandon the theory that God is the dis- 
penser of the fruits of all deeds To escape this horn of the dilemma 
if we state that in regard to prathamika iccha and prayatna God’s will is 
the cause, we are presented the other horn of the dilemma, viz., that 
the jiva cannot be said to be free. Kartrtva (activity) and its attendant, 
bhoktrtva (enjoyment) become unreal. Thus subsequent activity is the 
fruit of first endeavour, which in its turn, is the offshoot of desire, 
which again is the effect of past deeds. Then the jiva is at no time free, 
and God is never an upeksaka. The distinction of three aspects — udasina- 
tvam, anumantrtvam and prayojayitrtvam — vanishes and there is left 
only the aspect of pray oj aka tvam. 

The distinction between general and special help (sadharana and 
visesa upakara) received by the jiva from God, when borne in mind, will 
help to get over all these difficulties. At the beginning, out of compas- 
sion for man, the highest Self creates several sense organs and bodies and 
distributes them to the different jivas. He grants them the capacity to 
control the senses and endows the latter with their respective powers. 
Since in all first effort an equipment of senses and body, etc., is pre- 
supposed, God is, in the last resort, the cause of all things. As a con- 


14. Bha. Gita. X, 8, 10-11 ; XVI, 8-19. 

15. Evam prathamam upek$akatvam, pascat anumantrtvam, kvacit v4aye pra- 
yojakatvam ca pratipaditam. Sru. Pra. 

16. Antahprav 5 tassasta jananam adhyak?asca anumanta ca. 

17. Sarvakaranatvabangaprasangat. 

18. Sarvakarmaphalapradatvam ca bhagnaih syat. 

19. Tanmukena prathamikecchadavapi karanatvat na paramatmanah sarva- 
phalapradatvahanisca. Sru. Pra. 
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sequence of previous deeds (adrstavasadeva) at each birth the jiva in- 
herits the three gunas in different proportions and impulses, dispositions, 
temper etc., covered by the general term vasana. For the ripening of 
karma, bhogadr§ta brings about suitable environment. It is well known 
that differences in desires are brought about by differences in the gunas. 
The provision of gunas, vasanas and environment constitutes the special 
help. Thus, it is only with special aids such as gunas, vasanas and envi- 
ronment along with the general aids such as body, senses, etc., that first 
desires arise and through them the first efforts.^'^ Since God does noth- 
ing more at this stage there is no difficulty in regarding him as a mere 
onlooker in all first activity. 

«r 

The defender of determinism might still urge that when an indi- 
vidual is provided with all these, he cannot help acting in the way he 
does. His conduct, being determined both by outer conditions such as 
external environment, etc., and inner conditions, such as impulses, dis- 
positions, etc., can never be said to be free. He is really a bondsman to 
the forces of his environment, a plaything of hereditary fixtures and 
bonds and environment. He is under the grip of overmastering im- 
pulses which blindly pull him along different lines. The way in which 
God has formed the Self must entirely account for the use or abuse of 
faculties given to the self. Punishment or reward would be unmeaning. 
In fact, all talk of moral responsibility would be idle prattle. God can- 
not be regarded as a mere onlooker. The reply to this argument of the 
determinist is that God provides an environment to enable the jiva to 
experience the results of its previous deeds, and not to induce him to 
form new desires. When a person gets a torch to help another engaged 
in searching for the missing pot, the light may help a third person to steal 
a cloth. Do we hold the person who brought the light responsible for 
the stealing of the cloth or for the desire to steal arising in the mind of 
the thief ? Obviously he cannot be held responsible for either of these. 22 
Similarly, God endows each individual with the necessary bodily appa- 
ratus and places him in a suitable environment with the sole object of 
enabling the jiva to eat out its karma and thereby work towards its libe- 
ration. But if the opportunity is misused God is not to blame. The 


20. Gunatrayat&ratamyavasanavise^odbhavavastusva bhavavise?arupasadharana- 
karanasacivaih sadharanakaranaih prathamikeccha ni^pattih tata eva prayatnah. 

21. Vise§opakarabhavat isvarasya audasinyam uktam. 

22. Ghatanirifejanaya pradipamaropayan hi puru§ah patarthipuru$antarapra- 
vj-ttau udasina eva tatra tasya pravartakatva nivartakatvayorubhayorapyabhavat. 
Sru Pra. 
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fault is entirely the jiva’s. Thus God remains an onlooker in the jiva’s 
first endeavour ; and consequently the jiva enjoys freedom. 

Still, the advocates of determinism may argue that the vasanas (in- 
herited tendencies) are responsible for desires ; and the desires, for the 
deeds. Thus the jiva is under the sway of impulsive forces which 
drag him along like the flood or the violent wind.-*^ How, then, can the 
individual be free ? It is essential to remember that the inherited ten- 
dencies are not the sole determinants of action. Man is at any time 
more than a bundle of instincts, dispositions, etc. When vasanas suggest 
certain desires, it is still possible for man to abstain from acting in ac- 
cordance with those desires. Though impelled by hunger to eat the 
food set before him, the hungry person promptly checks the impulse to 
eat the moment he knows that the food has been poisoned. Again, the 
wood-cutter, who is desirous of gathering firewood, when taught the 
means of securing a great fortune, will forthwith stop gathering wood 
and go in search of the treasure."’ It is evident then that in spite of the 
existence of a desire, either consciousness of sin or knowledge of a higher 
goal can prevent the original desire from being fulfilled and initiate a 
new course of action. Herein lies the jiva’s freedom. As a spiritual, 
moral being the jiva possesses the capacity to direct its actions to cer- 
tain defined and definable ends. He has awareness of values ; he distin- 
guishes the lower from the higher desires ; and he strives to realise his 
ideals in his own conduct. In each soul there are two sets of tenden- 
cies — the negative ones pointing away from undesirable actions and po- 
sitive ones directed towards desirable conduct. Unlike animals which 
have no consciousness of sin and which are, therefore amoral, men 
have a more or less clear conception of the good and thereby become 
subject to moral censure or praise. Sin consists in performing the pro- 
hibited courses of action and in refraining from prescribed duties. A 
person becomes punishable precisely because he neglects to do the good 
and performs bad actions when he could well have conquered the 
desires responsible for these undesirable acts. 


23. Purvavasanatadadhinaicchaparavasatvat vayudakadipreritasya iva na 
jivasya svatantryam. 

24. Odanecchayam satyamapi tasya visasamprktatvavijnane sati tadviigayeccha- 
nivaranas^arthyamhi cetanasya drsyatc. Kastanicayakah mahanidhilabho- 
payajnane sati k^ta sampadaneccham nivarayitum prabhavati. 6ru. Pra. 

25. Atah krityakaranakrityakarane§u ca icchanivaranak§amopi pratya- 
vayanadarena sveccham na nivarayati ityesa eva jivasya dandyatve hetub* 
Sru. Pra. 
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It is now clear that man is free in every one of his first decisions. 
Though dependent on God for the instruments of action and environ- 
ment, though subject to the enslaving chains of vasanas, habits and cha- 
racter, the jiva can still rise above these. On this basis alone can moral 
responsibility be vindicated and the existence of evil explained. At 
this stage God is udasina. In subsequent activity, God, by granting his 
permission, makes him continue the conduct he has himself chosen. For 
this purpose. Lord presents favourable environmental conditions. This 
favour is only the fruit of the jiva’s initial choice. Even at this stage, 
the capacity to desist from action is not denied to the soul. In some cases, 
however, the initial choice of the jiva is determined by the lord. To 
punish the incorrigible sinner, God makes him enter on wicked courses 
of action hy producing a desire for evil deeds. As a reward for con- 
tinued good behaviour, He creates in the mind of the righteous per- 
son a taste for desirable conduct. In this aspect, God is the prayojayita. 
Niyamana sruti — vedic declaration that God is the ultimate source of 
all action — has to be understood in such a manner as would guarantee 
freedom of choice to man and vindicate the necessity of vidhinisedha 
sastra. 

How does Ramanuja reconcile man’s freedom with God’s sover- 
eignty ? If man is free, God exercises no control over man's will and 
ceases, on that account, to be supreme. If God’s sovereignty over the 
universe is real, he must influence the jiva’s will. This destroys man’s 
freedom and does away with human responsibility. This dilemma is 
hard to meet. Man may be said to be free from the conditions that fet- 
ter his will. But by the side of God no kind of human freedom is pos- 
sible. Neither man nor nature is the source of its own being. God is 
the Creator, and man His creature. Every one of man’s actions may be 
eventually traced to God ; so human freedom is out of the question. The 
familiar answer of most western philosophers is that God created man 
free. Unless creators are created nothing is really created. God’s limit- 
ation is shown to be a self-limitation. Out of his own choice, God chooses 
to endow man with freedom. Ramanuja’s solution of this problem is not 
altogether different from this. According to him God’s freedom is abso- 
lute and man’s freedom is limited and that the freedom of both is real. 
The supremacy of God is quite compatible with man’s freedom. God’s 
freedom is absolute, while man has freedom by delegation. He endows 
each man with the capacity to think and act and never interferes with 


26 E$a eva sadhukarma karayati . . . ; antahpravista sasta jananam 

adhyaksasca anumantaca 
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the jiva’s activities. Far from making God’s supremacy a nullity, man’s 
freedom enhances God’s overlordship.^^ A king’s freedom does not 
suffer from his delegation of powers to his ministers ; the freedom of 
the latter, though derived from the king, is nonetheless genuine.^® For, 
their hands are never fettered ; they are not interfered with in the exer- 
cise of their powers. 


APPENDIX 

SUDARSANACARYA ON SANKARA’S INTERPRETATION OF 

KARTRADHIKARANA. 

Sudarsana in the Srutaprakasika, a famous commentary on Sri 
Bhasya, devotes a section to a critical examination of Sankara’s interpre- 
tation of Kartradhikarana. On account of its relevance to the topic dis- 
cussed in this paper a free translation of that section is here appended. 

Sankara holds that the sutras ending with samadyabhavat establish 
that the soul is an agent, while the sutra, yatacataksobhayata, goes on 
to state that this agency of the soul is due to limiting conditions. The 
objections to this interpretation are. — Does the sutra, karta ^strartava- 
tvat, seek to establish that the agency of the soul is illusory in as much 
as it does not belong to its true nature, or that the agency being depen- 
dent on limiting conditions is phenomenal only ? Or, does it, without en- 
tering into this question, intend to establish only the agency of the soul ? 
On the first alternative, this adhikarana would teach that kartrtva is 
illusory as it does not belong to the essence of the soul and would there- 
by conflict with the next section which shows that kartrva is illusory as 
it is dependent on limiting conditions. As your view maintains that the 
next section is intended to assert the dependence of agency on limiting 
conditions, the second alternative is unacceptable as it involves needless 
repetition. The last alternative is likewise unacceptable as there can be 
no doubt to resolve which this section could have been intended. All 
people get the knowledge, ‘ I do this’. Hence it is clear that the soul, 
whether it be identified with the body or taken to be something differ- 
ent, is an agent. It cannot be pointed out that this section aims at refut- 
ing Sankhya doctrine that activity belongs to prakrti only, as you agree 


27. Cit saktim pravrttisaktimca datva saktimatve sati anivaryatvalalqianam 
svatantryam jivasya apadya prathamapravrttau tu^nim bhavah Isvarasya svatantrya 
vaikalyavahah kimtu tadatis»yavaha eva. Sru. Pra. 

28. Amatyasya svatantratve rajnastannavahiyate evameva parasyapi jlva- 
svatantryadayinah na svatantryam paradhinasvarupapracchyutah bhavet. svatantrya- 
dayina pumsa tatpravyttyanivaranat. Sru. Pra. 
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with that view in maintaining that activity is wrongly attributed to the 
soul. It is no escape to point out that this section rejects the Sahkya doc- 
trine which makes prakrti the sole agent and establishes that the soul 
associated with the limiting condition of buddhi is the agent. 

Is the agency arising from the limiting condition of buddhi attri- 
buted to the supreme self or to the finite self ? On the former alterna- 
tive, one has to accept that in regard to the creation of antahkarna the 
supreme seK exercises activity without the limiting condition of buddhi. 


Otherwise, one 

has to 

assert that 

agency is 

derived 

from 

the 

limiting 

condition 

of buddhi 

and yet 

maintain 

that 

the 

limiting 

condition 

itself arises 

from agency. It 

can- 


not be said that the supreme self creates antahkarna with the aid 
of another antahkarna which does not perish at pralaya ; for, there is 
only one antahkarna. The latter alterntaive — that the jiva’s agency is 
derived from buddhi — is untenable as, on your view, there is no distinc- 
tion between the finite self and the infinite self prior to the rise of the 
limiting condition of buddhi. There are insuperable difficulties in the 
way of asserting that Brahman when associated with the limiting con- 
dition of buddhi attains at once jiva-hood and kartrtva. If the limiting 
condition of buddhi were held to be without a beginning, this view would 
contradict scriptural passages which refer to the dissolution of mahat. 
If it be held to have a beginning, then the jiva too would have to be 
described as having an origin. And in regard to the creation of the li- 
miting condition of buddhi, the old difficulty of circular reasoning will 
still remain. 

The sutra, vyapadesaccakriyayam, taking its stand on the scriptural 
passage vijnanam yajfiam tanute — asserts that the soul is the agent in 
all activity. Having interpreted that sutra in this manner, you cannot 
take the term vijnanam to denote only buddhi in the course of your 
commentary on the next adhikarana. A way out of the difficulty will be 
to consider the sutra, vyapadesaccakriyayam, to state the prima facie 
view ; but you have not done so. If that sutra states the prima facie 
view, yatacataksobayata must be the siddhantasutra. In that case, you 
must take them to form one adhikarana and not two as you have done. 

You cite the doctrine of the identity of souls with Brahman as prov- 
ing that kartrtva must be due only to limiting conditions. But it is un- 
helpful. For it is necessary for you to admit that in creating antahka- 
rna Brahman exercises activity without the help of limiting conditions. 

The sutra, upalabhdavatanimah, is taken to meet the objection that 
if the soul rather than buddhi were the agent, it will engage exclusively 
in good deeds, by replying that just as the self perceives what is un- 
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pleasant as well as what is pleasant, it brings about what is desirable as 
well as what is undesirable. This interpretation is inappropriate. As 
there is no room for such an objection to arise, no reply is called for in 
this sutra. Obviously in all his actions the jiva performs what he 
thinks desirable. But it may be asked : Are not some of his actions in 
reality undesirable ? How then can it be maintained that the jiva who 
mistakes what is undesirable as the desirable, is a real agent ? Our re- 
ply is this objection must be levelled against those who hold that the 
jiva is all-knowing ; and that it is altogether irrelevant is a discussion 
concerning the agency of the soul. No one takes the jiva immersed in 
samsara to be omniscient. Hence, this sutra must be taken to bring out 
an additional difficulty involved in denying agency to the soul. 

Sankara’s interpretation of saktiviparyayat is as follows. It is said 
that if buddhi were the agent, it would be deprived of its power as an 
instrument and would appear to possess the power of an agent. And it 
would be necessary to posit some instrument with which buddhi could 
work. In that event, an entity distinct from the instrument of action is 
admitted to be agent and the whole dispute concerns a name only. 
Against this interpretation, it may be urged that buddhi can be the 
agent and manas can act as its instrument. From this it would not fol- 
low that the jiva is an agent. It cannot be maintained that manas and 
buddhi are non-different and that manas is only buddhi in one condi- 
tion, because manas is the product of antahkarna which in its turn is 
a product of mahat, that is, buddhi. This view is accepted by Parasara 
and others. But if buddhi were only a function of manas, these two 
as in the case of citta and manas, cannot be said to stand in the relation 
of substance and its modification. But buddhi and manas are said to be 
casually related. The following passage from the Gita — the earth, water, 
fire, wind, sky, manas, buddhi, ahamkara, these are my eight different 
prakrtis — states clearly that just as earth, water, etc., are distinct from 
one another, manas and buddhi also are distinct from each other. 

Samadhyabhavat is said to teach that scriptural injunctions, such as, 

‘ let him meditate on the Atman as Ohm ’, ‘ the Atman is to be seen, medi- 
tated upon ’ definitely show that the soul is an agent. The difficulty 
involved in the way of accepting this interpretation is that this sutra 
thus interpreted, states nothing more than what is taught in karta- 
^astrartavatvat. In practising meditation, the meditating entity has to rea- 
lise its difference from prakrti. From this it follows that prakrti cannot 
be the agent. 

Yatacataksobayata has been taken to teach that kartrtva is due to 
limiting conditions. Does this mean that in the state of samsara activity 
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depends on body, senses and other instruments or does it mean that in 
the state of mukti, there is cessation of all activity ? Since it is recog- 
nised on all hands that action depends on body, senses, etc., none is hkely 
to maintain that it does not depend on any of these accessories. Hence 
on the former alternative this adhikarana need not have arisen at all. 
On the latter alternative, the section would be guilty of contradicting 
the scriptural teaching. To the jiva that has realised the supreme 
Brahman the scriptures attribute such activities as enjoying, etc. Be- 
sides, such a jiva is said to take one or more forms according to his will. 
If he desires to meet his ancestors, they come to him. From such descrip- 
tions it is evident that the released soul realises all his desires with the 
mere aid of his will. The argument, that activity is essentially painful 
and that if it were natural to the jiva, the soul cannot obtain release 
from pain, is unsound. Assuredly activities involved in the use of san- 
dal, garland, etc., are never painful. If it is said that activity in itself is 
not painful, but that it is invariably associated with pain, it must be 
pointed out that non-activity too is equally mixed with pain. The state 
of complete inactivity is known to cause pain. Failure to perform the 
duties prescribed in the i^stras is said to lead to hell. Hence, if non- 
activity were a natural quality of the soul, it can never hope to obtain 
freedom from pain. Besides, as whenever we know the self we realise 
that it is bound up with pain, in the state of mukti either the self must 
continue to appear in association with pain or must cease to appear. 
It may be said that from the scriptural teaching that the released soul 
is free from pain we have to infer that knowledge of the soul and experi- 
ence of pain are not concomitants. Then, by parity of reasoning, we can 
point out, on the strength of scriptural authority, that activity and pain 
are not necessary concomitants. We have already pointed out that as 
the sutra, vyapade^ccakriyayam, cannot be held to state the ■prima facie 
view, the expression vijhanam in vijhanam yajfiam tanute, cannot de- 
note buddhi. We have also drawn attention to the fact that the doctrine 
of the identity of the jiva with Brahman cannot establish the non- 
activity of the jiva. 

Others, while taking yatacataksobayata as forming a single adhi- 
karana with the preceding sutras, think that this sutra aims at explaining 
the two sets of scriptural passages which attribute activity to the jiva 
and deny it of him. But it is more appropriate to take it as answering 
the objection that if the jiva were an agent, it should be ceaselessly 
active, for that objection needs to be met. The first sutra in this 
section has to be taken as having in view the aim of bringing out 
the significance of scriptural passages which deny activity to 
the soul. Otherwise, as the Mimamsa dictum already attributed 
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agency to the soul, the sutra, karta^strartavatvat, will be pointless. 
Besides, on your interpretation, the sutra yatacatak§obayata must ex- 
plain different senses in which the two sets of passages are employed. 
The illustration of the carpenter, however, does not serve to reconcile 
the statement that the ignorant person assumes as his own the activity 
which properly belongs to prakrti and others like these with passages 
which attribute agency to the soul. If that were so, it might as well be 
said that the first sutra includes a reconciliation of the contradictory 
statements and this sutra meets the objection. 



“On the Notion of Time’^ 


BY 

P. S. Naidu 
(Annamalai University) 

The reign of relativity in the world of modern science, and the 
growing influence of M. Bergson’s thought on philosophical speculation 
at the present day, focus the attention of the serious thinker on the pro- 
blem of Time. The concept of space has held, in its vice-like grip, 
all metaphysical thought from the time of Thales to the begimiing of 
the present century . It has pushed Time to the background, and when- 
ever the latter notion is discussed, it is reduced to the status of a mere 
adjunct of space. Prof. Alexander very aptly remarks, ‘If I were 
asked to name the most characteristic feature of the thought of the last 

twenty-five years, I should answer ; the discovery of Time We 

have only just begun in our speculations to take Time seriously and to 
realise that in some way or other Time is an essential ingredient in the 
constitution of things.’ ^ Prof. Burtt rightly deplores the lack of a his- 
torical account of the development of the concept of Time. The present 
article, which is designed as the first of a series, attempts to trace the 
growth of the notion of Time in European thought from the age of the 
lonians down to the present day. An important aim of the series is to 
find, if possible, the historical antecedents for the peculiar Bergsonian 
conception of Time. 

THE NOTION OF TIME IN ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY 
Pre-Socratic Thinkers. 

In the nebulous philosophy of the Milesians, the problem of Time, 
just like so many other metaphysical problems, does not take shape at 
all. The naive evolutionary theory of Anaximander has no bearing 
whatsoever on the problem. It is rather disappointing to find that in 
the Pythagorean system^ wherein, in spite of pre-occupation with arith- 
metical mysticism and religious ritualism the nature of music, rhythm, 
and harmony is described, there is no discussion of the concept of 
Time. This is due to the fact that the system is obsessed with the 
importance of space. 

1. Alexander ; * Spinoza and time *; p. 1. 

5 
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Heracleitus is considered to be the forerunner of Bergson. His 
doctrine of Flux is believed to contain, in a germinal form, the Bergsonian 
concept of time. This is not true. No doubt, he disproves the possi- 
bility of the infinite divisibility of Time into discrete moments . ‘ There 

is no moment so minute as not to contain both the old and the new 

caught in the act of the one becoming the other Indeed could we 

find an instant which was not a transition .... we should have arrested 
Time and destroyed change. We should be dealing not with a transition 
and transformation of the old into the new, but with a mere substitution 
of the new for the old.^ But elsewhere Heracleitus says that change 
may bring repetition. This idea is utterly repugnant to the Bergsonian 
view of the flow of Time as a life process in which no repetition is ever 
possible. Yet Heracleitus was the first European thinker to recognise 
that Time is an essential ingredient of reality. 

The Parmenidean denial of change reduces our consciousness of Time 
to an illusory experience. Commenting on the customary usages of 
the past and the future tenses, Parmenides says, that we have no right 
to speak of what was and what will be. What was implies the annihila- 
tion of real existence, and what will be the creation of reality out of no- 
thing. These notions are manifestly absurd. Zeno in supporting the 
thesis of his master, makes a critical analysis of the popular notions of 
infinity and infinite divisibility of time. In the complex and in- 
volved idea of motion analysed by Zeno, there lurks an antinomy of a 
special type. Time (as well as space) is continuous, but when for prac- 
tical purposes we make numerical manipulations with it, we split up the 
continuity and divide and sub-divide it. Intoxicated by the apparent 
success of the procedure we go to the extent of making the extremities 
of the divided portions real. But as a matter of fact these divisions (or 
moments of Time) have no reality at all . It is the interstice that is real. 
The absurdity of taking the static moments as real and neglecting alto- 
gether the reality of the concrete flow of Time is shown up in the classi- 
cal puzzle of the race between Achilles and the tortoise. If, as Sir 
Oliver Lodge points out, Achilles had to halt at each point and perform 
a somersault, then he could never overtake the tortoise . But he simply 
runs on and overtakes the animal easily. 

Melissus is not so consistent as his master. He affirms the reality 
of Time, but declares that Existence is timeless. His concept of endless 
duration without Time is a metaphysical puzzle . 


2. Fuller ; ‘ History of Greek Philosophy ’, Vol. I, pp. 124-5. 
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Our analysis of the Eleatic notion of Time leads us to the conclusion 
that the apparent numerical discontinuity in space is responsible for the 
generation in our mind of a false idea of the static nature of Time. 
Without such an idea, spatial discontinuity cannot thrive. 

Plato 

The first European attempt at the systematic analysis of Time is 
made in the two dialogues of Plato — the Parmenides and the Timaeus. 

There is considerable difficulty in interpreting the abstruse dialogue 
‘Parmenides.’ If we agree with Prof. Gunn in regarding it as the 
reductio ad ahsurdum of Eleaticism, then we shall miss a very import- 
ant aspect of the Platonic concept of Time. Prof. Jowett, after a care- 
ful examination of the available evidence, concludes that the ‘ Parme- 
nides ’ is not a refutation of Eleatic philosophy . Prof . Gunn has 
evidently in his mind the central doctrine of Plato’s Ideal Philosophy. 
He seems to be thinking only of the finished product and to forget the 
stages through which it passed . The ‘ Parmenides ’ probably represents 
the stage at which Plato’s mind conceived, in a very vague way no doubt, 
of the Hegelian synthesis of the thesis and the antithesis. 

With this suggestion before us, we may proceed to analyse the con- 
cept of Time in the ‘ Parmenides.’ 

‘ Does the one also partake of Time ? ’ asks Parmenides, and then 
follows an elaborate analysis of the contradictions involved in the con- 
cept of physical (sensuous) Time. If Being is in Time, it partakes of 
change. Change involves a becoming from the past to the present, and 
from the present to the future. How can Being admit of such change ? 
“ And as Time is ever moving forward, the one becomes older than it- 
self ; and therefore younger than itself ; and is older and also younger 
when in the process of becoming it arrives at the present; and it is always 
older and younger, for at any moment the one is, and therefore it becomes 
and is not older and younger than itself but during an equal time with 
itself, and is therefore contemporary with itself.” ^ 

Striking as this analysis is, it is not here that our main interest lies, 
but a little further on in the course of the dialogue where Plato shatters 
to pieces the idea of the ‘ Specious present.’ He is clearly demonstra- 
ting the impossibility of arresting the flow of Time and carving the 
moment out of it. 


3. Jowett ; ‘ Dialogues of Plato ' ; Vol. IV, p. 27. 
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“And does this strange thing in which it (one) is at the time of 
changing really exist ? 

What thing ? 

The moment. For the moment seems to imply a something out of 
which change takes place into either of two states ; for the change is 
not from the state of rest as such, nor from the state of motion as such ; 
but there is this curious nature which we call the moment lying bet- 
ween rest and motion, not being in any time ; and into this and out of 
this what is in motion changes into rest, and what is at rest into 
motion.”^ 


There is no finer analysis in Ancient philosophy than this of the dis- 
tinction between Time as experienced and Time as petrified and measu- 
red for practical purposes . That the ‘ specious present ’ isolated for our 
purposes is not real, and that change is to be understood in a different 
sense becomes clear as we follow the brilliant argument of Parmenides. 

It is, no doubt, difficult for us to reconcile this strange position with 
the central thesis of Platonic metaphysics. But if we shake off the 
prejudice usually entertained against this particular dialogue, and if we 
admit that there are portions in Plato’s speculations which do not fit into 
his general frame-work of ideas, then we can gather from the ‘ Parme- 
nides ’ much that is useful . Plato seems to believe that we sandwich the 
moment between Being and Becoming and that it is something unique 
and out of Time. ‘ For a change does not come from a state of rest, as 
long as a thing is still in rest, nor from the state of motion, as long as an 
object is still in motion. The moment rather is wedged in between 
motion and rest as something curious, as not belonging to Time ; into this 
moment and out of it what is in motion changes into rest, and what is 
at rest changes into motion.® 

Every careful student of the ‘ Parmenides ’ has noticed the difficul- 
ties discussed above. But we wish to go further and state that Plato, 
in this dialogue, sees much deeper than he is usually believed to see, 
and that he is aware of the nature of Time as real and continuous. Un- 
fortunately he does not develop the strange thought that seems to have 
daAvned on his mind . 


4. Jowett, ‘ Dialogues of Plato ’ Vol : IV, p. SO. 

5. Ritter, ‘ Essence of Plato’s philosophy,’ p. 268 
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In the ‘ Timaeus ' Plato pursues a different line of thought. Here 
again we experience the difficulty of interpretation. Scholars are not 
agreed on the point whether we should regard the views set forth in this 
dialogue as belonging to Plato or to others. The main source of doubt 
regarding the authenticity of the opinions seems to be the fact that Plato 
does not use Socrates as his mouthpiece in the ‘ Timaeus.’ But we must 
remember that Socrates deprecated the study of natural philosophy and 
that Plato could not, without doing violence to his character as an ethi- 
cal teacher, transform him into an exponent of scientific doctrines. 

Plato develops in this dialogue a notion of Time which is consistent 
with his doctrine of Ideas. He distinguishes between Eternity which is 
ideal and real and Time which is only a copy or image of the ideal and is 
sensible. Is Time real, or is it merely a subjective and illusory appear- 
ance ? In attempting to answer this question Plato seems to be caught 
between the horns of a dilemma. Mathematical truth is timeless, and 
all truth which should be after the pattern of geometry should also be 
timeless. If from this we infer that Time is unreal, then all our expe- 
rience, nay the very course of our thoughts, becomes unreal . 

To probe deep into this problem we should start with Plato’s con- 
ception of the origin of Time . Of the birth of Time he says, ‘ when 
the father and creator saw the creature which he had made moving 
and living, the created image of the eternal Gods, he rejoiced, and in his 
joy determined to make the copy still more like the original ; and as 
this was eternal, he sought to make the universe eternal, so far as might 
be. Now the nature of the Ideal being was everlasting, but to bestow 
this attribute in its fulness upon a creature was impossible. Where- 
fore he resolved to have a moving image of eternity, and when he set in 
order the heaven, he made this image eternal but moving according to 
number, while eternity itself rests in unity ; and this image we call 
Time.^ Time is the product of creation and it is a copy of the arche- 
type Eternity. It is therefore limited. It is marked off by the move- 
ments of bodies in space and by number . It can never be identified with 
Eternity. Before the creation of the heavenly bodies moving in space 
there was no Time. Time had a beginning and so is perishable. 

‘ Plato’s philosophy is of value in that it raises the problem of the 
permanent. The real is for him permanent, and so Time is contained 
within the absolute. The whole is timeless. He tends however, to 
associate Time too definitely with motion and with number, and to trans- 


6. Jowett, ‘ Dialogues of Plato \ Vol. Ill, p. 456, 
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fer timeless values and meaning out of the world of events altogether by 
his separation of temporal and eternal worlds.’’ 

Aristotle 

It is a significant fact that whereas the ‘ Physics ’ of Aristotle contains 
a full and minute analysis of Time, his ‘ Metaphysics ’ deals with the con- 
cept in a very cursory manner. There are only about six references to 
the idea in the latter work. The idea of Time that is discussed by 
the Stagirite is not the metaphysical concept, but the notion of the ordi- 
nary man. He does not dispute the existence of Time, but assumes such 
existence and proceeds to define its nature. His definition of Time is 
really based upon what people mean when they speak of Time. This 
is perhaps what we ought to expect from the philosopher for whom reality 
is ‘ now ’ and ‘ here ’ and is a compound of the universal and the parti- 
cular . 

In his characteristic way Aristotle begins the discussion of Time by 
stating the views held by his predecessors. “Wherein we shall men- 
tion the doubts raised by the dialecticians as to the existence of Time 

The views held by the ancients with regard to Time are two .... 

First, the view of him who believes that Time is the motion of the 
universe, i.e., the rotation of the whole heaven. Second, the view of him 
who believes that we are all in Time and that all things are in the 
sphere.” (Intermediate Physics, IV, III, I and 3). 

It is only with a certain degree of probability that we can assign 
these views to particular philosophers or schools of philosophy in the 
pre- Aristotelian period. The first view is a modified form of the Plato- 
nic concept of Time, and the second may be attributed to some of the 
minor Pythagoreans. 

In his ‘ Physics ’ IV, II, 219 b, 1 and 2, Aristotle gives us his defini- 
tion of Time . ‘ For Time is this, the number of motion according to prior 
and posterior.’ Maimonides in translating Aristotle’s definition gives vis 
the following renderings : ‘ Time is the measure of motion according to 

prior and posterior in motion.’ From a clear headed logical thinker of 
the type of Aristotle we should naturally expect a definition free from 
ambiguity. Unfortunately the differentia in the above definition is de- 
fective, in that it is too wide and applies to space as well as to Time. 
Aristotle was aware of this ambiguity, for in ‘ Physics ’ IV, II, 219 a 14-19, 


7. Gunn, ‘ The problem of Time *, p. 22. 
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he shows that whereas the prior and the posterior in space are co- 
existent, in Time they are successive. Attempts were therefore made by 
the commentators on Aristotle's works to improve the definition by cer- 
tain qualifying expressions. Of these attempts we may note the follow- 
ing : 


‘ It is evident that the definition of Time agreed upon is that it is the 
number of motion according to prior and posterior in its parts/ 

‘ that Time is the measure of motion according to the priority 

and posteriority that are not conjoined/ 

‘ Aristotle has defined Time as the number of motion according to 
the prior and posterior in motion/ 

The introduction of the italicised phrases does, to a certain extent, 
clear Aristotle's definition of its ambiguity. 

Time, according to Aristotle, cannot be conceived as substance, for 
parts of it existed once and exist no longer, and other parts which are 
now non-existent will come into existence hereafter. That which is com- 
posed of non-existent parts cannot share the nature of substance. If 
Time is not substance, then it must be an accident ; and as accident 
it must exist in something other than itself. This something is motion. 
But Time is not to be identified with motion . ‘ . . Every change is swift 

or slow, but in Time there is no swiftness or slowness. Now, the swift- 
ness and slowness of motion are defined by Time, for we say the swift is 
that which traverses a certain distance in a short Time, and the slow is 
that which traverses the same distance in a longer Time. Consequently, 
if Time were identical with motion, the term motion would be included 

in the definition of swift and slow motion But while we say that 

a certain motion takes place in a long time or in a short time, we do not 
say that motion takes place in motion.' ^ (Intermediate Physics, IV, 
III, I). 

Time, therefore, is not motion. Movement is in an object and varies 
in velocity ; while Time is not resident in any object and is constant in 
its flow. 

What then is the relationship between Time and motion ? Time is 
an attribute of motion. Though it is not motion, yet it is not without 


8. Crescas’ Critique of Aristotle, p. 642. 
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motion, for when we become unconscious of motion, we become uncon- 
scious of Time also. 

We may point out here that the Stagirite’s description of Time as 
solely dependent on our perception of external movement is without 
justification. A thinking mind from whom all perception of external 
change is cut off would still experience Time through the duration of its 
own thoughts. Time is, no doubt, measured by motion, but is not gene- 
rated by motion. 

Aristotle draws a distinction between the psychological percept and 
the concept of Time. The percept of Time is based on, and is impossible 
without, the percept of motion. By comparing the various percepts of 
Time with one another and with the analogical percepts of space, we 
get the notions of ‘ now,’ and ‘before,’ and ‘after.’ The contemplation of 
the number of motion leads us to the concept of Time . ‘ In one respect 

Time is in the soul, but in another respect it is outside the soul. In so 

far as it is number, it is in the soul But motion itself is outside 

the soul. Similarly, if you only think of Time as a concept, it is in the 
soul, but its matter is outside the soul.’ 

If Time is neither substance nor motion, but only a property of the 
latter, what then is the nature of that property whose understanding will 
enable us to grasp the essence of Time ? The connection between 
Time and motion is to be established through the motions of ‘prior’ and 
‘ posterior.’ Time is the prior and the posterior of motion. When a body 
moves, the place that it has just left has already become an old place, 
and the place that it will move into is new. Past is that which the body 
has left behind and the future is that which lies before it. 

Aristotle holds that Time is infinite and also infinitely divisible. If 
it were not infinite, it should have had a beginning and should, in con- 
sequence, perish . Such a contingency is unthinkable . The argument to 
prove that Time is infinitely divisible is very ingenious. 

It may be expressed in the following mathematical form : consider 
two bodies A and B starting at the same instant from O and travelling 
in the same direction along OX with velocities U] and v-j respectively. 

Let > V2, OX = Si and let the time be measured from the 
instant the particles start from O. Let the time taken by A to travel the 
distance s be ti. 


s 

ti = — 
Vi 


(a) 
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The distance travelled by B in this interval is given by 
s 

Si = — . . . (ai) 

Vi 

The time taken by A to travel the distance Sj is given by 

Si S Vo Vo 

.. (b) 

Vi Vi Vi Vi 


The distance travelled by B during the interval tj is given by 


So ~ t 2 • Vo = s 



(bi) 


t], to etc., refer to intervals which are successively getting smaller and 
smaller as they refer to smaller and smaller distances covered by B. 


The successive intervals are given by 




and since — <1, they form a convergent series, the magnitude of the 

Vi 

intervals getting closer to zero as the order of the term increases, but 
never reaching zero. 

Hence the number of intervals into which any time t can be divided 
is infinite. 

Would Time exist in the absence of a perceiving soul ? This is a 
very important question, on which, judging from the attitude that Aris- 
totle has taken towards the perception of Time and motion, we should 
expect a definite pronouncement from him. But there is no clear 
answer forthcoming . If there were no souls, there would still be motion, 
the substratum of Time, but the measurable aspect of that motion will 
cease to have any significance. 

(To be continued.) 
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Nature Poetry in Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa 

By 

A. C. SUBRAHMANYAM 
(Annamalai University) 

(Continued from Vol. II, No. 1, pp. 11 — 17.) 

The pictorial value of Kalidasa’s nature similes is one of those fea- 
tures of his poetry which lift him above his compeers and place him 
apart as a class by himself. The fearful and heart-shaking aspects of 
thunder and lightning are dwelt upon by many a western writer. 
Shakespeare emphasizes the momentary character of lightning when he 
writes 


Brief as the lightning in the collied night, 

That in a spleen unfolds both heaven and earth, 

And ere a man hath power to say, ‘ behold ! ’ 

The jaws of darkness do devour it up. 

The poet’s eye sees the vast masses of dark clouds, the fierce, bright 
streak of light which cuts through them suddenly and which is as sud- 
denly swallowed up again in ‘ the collied night.’ But Kalidasa alone sees 
the many sided radiance and dazzling beauty of tropical lightning ; by a 
lightning stroke of genius he uses it to impress on our minds the instant- 
aneous and marvellous effect produced on the throng of princes assem- 
bled for Indumati’s marriage, by the sight of Aja enthroned in the hall. 
’Like a flash of lightning which distributes itself among rows of clouds, 
Lakshmi, goddess of wealth, manifested, in those rows of princes, her 
form too dazzling to be looked at, because of the peculiar 
radiance thrown out in innumerable streaks. The form of 
the goddess of wealth — of wealth, health and wisdom — appears 
to me to be symbolic of Aja.’’ When the vast blue tropical 
sky is thickly covered with masses of dark clouds one sees 


1. Tasu sriya rajaparamparasu prabhaviseshodaya-durnirikshyah | 
l^ahasradhatma vyarucadvibhaktah payomucam pahktishu vidjrut§va. ||. 

R. VI|5. 

2. Especially since masculine forms are used. In fact the whole passage Canto. 
VI 1 1 to 7 describes Aja’s entrance and the effect on the princes. 
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the quick lightning flashing with unexampled brilliancy and trans- 
fusing — momentarily — the sombre hues of the clouds with vivid bright- 
ness. There seems to be a sudden change, a sudden movement, an un- 
expected revelation of strange possibilities in the clouds whose darkness 
appears to be deepened by contrast. So was the mass of princes darken- 
ed, thrown into the shade, agitated and roused by the entry of Aja who 
was handsome as the newly reborn Kama, agile as a lion-cub, warlike 
and commanding as the God of War and who from the moment of his 
entry drew all eyes on himself. The Vedas tell the heroic story of 
Indra’s fight with the dark demons by the power of his lightning and of 
the flight of the hosts of evil. This significant simile from nature not 
only secures a vivid pictorial effect but also adds to it the flavour of a 
m3d:hological suggestion and opens up before us a vista at the end of 
which we see Aja’s victory over the princes who in jealousy attacked him 
on his way back to Ayodhya. 

The same pictorial quality shot through and through with graceful 
suggestiveness is to be seen when Kalidasa says that the maid^ led 
Indumati to another prince as, in the Manasa lake, the wavelet roused 
by the breeze takes the swan to another lotus. As the swan moves 
gracefully among the multitudes of lotuses in the purest among Hima- 
layan lakes, so walks in beauty Indumati among the assembled princes. 
The sweet breeze in the Manasa wakes the rippling wave on which the 
swan gently floats forward ; so does the princess’s unexpressed desire 
to move forward induce the mace-bearer to lead her forward. Again 
the great poet likens Kausalya with Rama by her side, to the Ganges in 
autumn with the oblation of lotuses on the sand bank.'^ The vivid 
picture of the attenuated Ganges when her waters are low, with the 
handfuls of lotuses on the gray banks of sand dotting the river, presents 
clearly before us the graceful queen with the charming Rama by her side. 

Very often, however, Kalidasa introduces a nature simile to give 
concreteness and reality to an abstract thought or idea. Dasaratha was 
about to die and the country was on the threshold of a new era of un- 
surpassed greatness and glory. Kalidasa brings out this idea by com- 
paring the dying Dasaratha to an expiring flame, flickering before its 
end at dawn.^ The sudden gleam of brightness which precedes extinc- 

3. Tam saiva vetragrahane, niyukta rajantaram rajasutam ninaya | 
Samiranotheva tarangalekha padmantaram manasarajakanyam 1]. R. VI.|26. 

4. Sayyagatena ramena mata Satodari babhau 1 

Saikatambhoja balina janhaviva saratkrisa |1 R. X169. 

5. Nirvishtavishayasnehah sa dasantam upeyivan j 

Asidasannanirvanah pradiparcirivoshasi 1 1 R. XII. 1 1. 
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tion is seen in the flame as in the king. Through the long night which 
preceded the birth of Rama, Dasaratha served as a valuable light to 
guide the steps of his subjects. But the days of his usefulness are over 
as Rama has become capable of ruling them. Of what use is the lamp 
when the dawn has come ? Not only is the glory of Rama’s reign hinted 
at but the possibility of one small flash of worldliness in Dasaratha be- 
fore his death, is left to be guessed, by the suggestive use of epithets. 
If the highest distinction of poetic language is the utmost possible wealth 
of suggestion this simile must be deemed to be steeped in the true gold 
of poetry.® 

It is, however, not merely in such isolated splendours that Kalidasa’s 
love of nature displays itself. Many a time nature serves him as a be- 
fitting back ground for the great and glorious deeds he celebrates. When 
the great king, Dilipa, left for the forest with his queen to perform pen- 
ance so that a son and heir might be born to him the poet describes the 
progress of the royal pair through the country-side where everywhere 
they were greeted by young and old with love and honour. As the royal 
carriage rolled past with its deep, melodious sound, cooF and pleasant 
breezes laden with pollen swayed the woodlands and fanned their 
cheeks ; they drank in® the ravishing notes of the cuckoo and the pea- 
cock ; they found® the mobility of their own eyes reflected in those of the 
couples of deer which stood looking at them a few paces away from the 
road ; in some places*® they raised up their heads to look at the sweet 
throated cranes singing, and flying in a row looking like a garland on a 
temporary arch without any support ; the wind** being favourable the 
dust of the chariot wheels flew away from them ; in the lotus tanks*® 
cool and fragrant breezes welcomed them. When with tired horses they 
reached Vasishta’s hermitage in the evening they saw the place’® crowded 


6. Cf. Lascelles Abercrombie — Literary Criticism. 

7. Sevyamanau sukbasparsaib salaniryasagandhibhih | 
Pushparenutkiraih vataih adbutavanarajibhih ] | 

8. Manobhiramah srnvantau rathanemiswanonmukbaih | 
Shadjasamvadinlb kekab dwidha bbinnah sikhandibhib 1 1 

9. Parasparakshisadrsyam aduronjhitavartmasu | 
Mrgadvandvesbu pasyantah syandanabaddhadfshtisbu j | 

10. Srenibandhadvitanvadhirastambham toranasrajam j 
Sarasaih kalanirhradaib Kvacidunnamitananau 1 1 

11. Pavanasyanukulatvatpr^thana siddhisamsinab | 
Rajobbisturagotklrnairasprsbtalakavesbtanau 1 1 

12. Saraslsbvaravindan^ viciviksbobbasltalam | 
Amodamupajigbrantau svanisvasanukarinam 1 1 

13. Vanantaradupavrittaib samitku^pbalaharaib | 
POryam&namadrsyagnipratyudyataistapasvibhib 1 1 


pp. 40-41. 
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with hermits returning from neighbouring forests with sacrificial wood, 
Kttsa grass and fruits. The sacrificial fires seemed to welcome them 
back. The forest deer^^ which used to be fed by the womenfolk with 
rice were crowding the entrances. The hermit maidens were water- 
ing the saplings while the birds were drinking from the basins under the 
trees. In the courtyards^^ of the hermit huts the deer lay chewing the 
cud, on the corn heaped after sunset. The smoke^” issuing from 
the rekindled sacrificial fires was redolent of sacrificial things and 
seemed to purify the newcomers. 

In the next Canto’® Kalidasa describes the forest wherein Dilipa 
was to attend on the sage’s sacred cow. When the king entered, the 
forest birds were singing on the boughs, the light breeze, swaying the 
creepers, strewed flowers on his path, the wide-eyed does stood looking 
at him, sweet sounds were to be heard of the wind playing among the 
bamboos and he felt the cool and fragrant breeze laden with the moisture 
of the mountain rills and the sweet scents of the flowers. The poet says 
that even the forest seemed to recognise the good and mighty king and 
welcome him with acclamations and music, with flowers and scents. 
Not only that, the forest-fires subsided even without any shower, fruits 
and flowers came forth in unparalleled abundance, the strong did not 
oppress the weak when the king entered the forest. 

Let us pause for a moment and consider these three descriptions — 
of Dilipa’s journey, of the hermitage and of the Himalayan forest. The 
first reveals fully the poet’s susceptibility to the sights and sounds and 
sensations of nature. The picture of the quiet countryside with the 
simple curdsellers and loyal wayfarers, the wild scenery, the pleasant — 
cool and fragant — ^breezes, the ravishing notes of cuckoo and peacock and 
the beauties of shy antelopes and tanks of flowering lotuses and the pen- 
dant garland of white cranes moving unsupported in the sky bears the 
genuine stamp of personal experience and of unbounded love of nature 
though its beauty is subdued to the needs of the occasion 
and of the context. The poet keeps a just proportion between 
our interest in the royal pair and our attraction for the country by 

14. Akirnamrshipatnlnamutajadvararodhibhih | 

Apatyairiva mvarabhagadheyocitairmrgaih 1 1 R. I|50. 

15. Sekante munikanyabhistatkshandnjhitavrkhakam | 

Visvasaya vihamganamalavalambupayinam 1 1 R. I|51. 

16. Atapatyayasamkshiptanivarasu nishadibhih ] 

Mrgairvartita romanthamutajanganabhumishu 1 1 R. I|52. 

17. Abhyuthitagnipisunairatithinasramdnmukhan I 

Punanam pavanoddhutairdhumairahutigandhibhih 1 1 R. I|53. 

18. Canto II. Verses 9 to 14. 
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making us identify ourselves with Dilipa and Sudakshina. The love that 
the harmonised man has for bird and beast and tree is found in the des- 
cription of the ascetic arcadia where love and service are the only pre- 
occupation of man, maid and mistress. In fact the poet draws no dis- 
tinction between man and the creatures around him and a ray of puri- 
fying light, a flowering creeper, a warbling bird, a cooing bamboo has 
as much individuality in his eyes as the most opinionated of Eve’s 
progeny. This explains his description of Dilipa’s reception in the forest 
as if it were in very fact a triumphal progress through the crowded streets 
of a city. The sounds of birds, the scattered flowers, the whistling of 
the bamboo and the wide-eyed does looking at the king remind the 
courtier of ‘ huzzas ’ that greet the conquering hero, the songs and music, 
the flowers and scents offered to him and the crowds of city beauties 
devouring him with open eyes. Tumult and disorder disappeared at his 
approach in town as well as forest, so that the lion lay with the lamb 
and there was peace and plenty everywhere . Though poetic idealism and 
courtierly habits have pointed towards exaggeration here, the under- 
current of true experience is not far to seek. 

Describing the conquering march of Raghu through India the poet 
refers to the eastern coast darkened by palms,”’ the betels and cocoanut- 
wines of Kalinga,*” the arecanut groves of the Coromandel Coastal and 
of the vales of the Malaya (southern part of the Western Ghats) filled 
with the voice of wild parrots in the forests of pepper and the fragrance 
of cardamoms crushed under the feet of his cavalry.^^ The sandals of 
Mysore^^ and the pearls of the Pandyas^^ come in for note while the 
Muralas and Ketakas of Malabar-'’ yield their tribute to the invader. 
The roar of the wind among the palm leaves is drowned by the clanking 
of armour .2® The scent of the punndga flowers does not escape the atten- 
tion of the poet who compares it to the ichor of the elephant.^'^ In the 
-’’Himalayas he notes the bamboos, birches and deodars and dwells upon 
the abundance of the fabled minerals and lustrous herbs. It is evident 
that in this case he selects for mention that significant detail which will 
appeal to his listeners whether it is through their own experience or 
through their stock of current beliefs and superstitions. Nothing but 
personal experience can give even the faintest idea of the noise of the 
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wind among the broad-leaved palms, a sound akin to the roar of the sea 
or the coming on of wind and rain. 

The Himalayan region seems to have captured his heart and he is 
never tired of describing the cool, sweet breezes carrying the spray of 
the Ganges, rustling the birch leaves and making the bamboos play the 
reed-pipe.^® He betrays the same love for the Himalayan region in his 
description of the mountain-cave which Surabhi entered,^® with the ten- 
der grass carpeting the ground, by the side of the leaping Ganges. The 
poet’s attention as much as that of the king is taken up by the splendour 
of the king of mountains^^ and when it is jerked back to the sacred cow 
he sees her as a red peak of the Himalayas^^ which the lodhra is in 
bloom. 

It is remarkable how he conveys to us not merely visual impressions 
but also memories of melodious sounds, sweet smells and pleasant 
touches. He attacks our heart at all points leaving not a lock unpicked 
in all the five gates of our senses. The same unforced delight in nature 
is found in the description of Aja’s camp in the Narmada when he went 
to win Indumati.^^ The graceful boughs of the bilva (Naktarnala) 
swaying in the moist evening breeze remind him of the skilful move- 
ments of graceful dancers guided by ardent dance-masters. 

Few have realised the beauty of the Indian forest as fully as this 
prince of Sanskrit poets . Peace and quietness, truth and simplicity dwell 
there. The forest presents to the soldier and the statesman a happy 
escape from the troubles and turmoils of the dusty world. Variegated 
life and virgin beauty lie enshrined in the depths of the forest. The 
very air of the forest is pure and untainted, fresh and fragrant, cool and 
pleasing , 

Embowered in these primaeval forests lay the hermitages of the 
great sages, Vasishta, Varatantu, Viswamitra, Valmiki, Agastya, Atri 
and many others. King Raghu in questioning Kautsa, the disciple of 
Varatantu describes the simple occupations and sylvan charm of the 
hermit life.^^ The even tenor of their existence is marked by learning 
and by the three-fold penance, by ablations to the rshis and by offerings 
to the pitrs. Their sustenance is derived from the wild rice growing about 
and even from these they set apart portions for king and guest. They 
love, like their own offspring, the hermitage-trees and protect the young 
ones of the does from the prowling wild animals. Thus, far from the 


29. R 1I|9 to 14. 
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31. R 11127. 
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bustle and hurry of life, they devote themselves to learning and rehgion 
and inculcate them to their pupils as the sun disseminates life in the 
world by his warm rays. The hermitage of Viswamitra^® to which the 
young princes, Rama and Lakshmana, go, is similarly an abode of peace- 
ful learning, with its numerous scholars, loving deer and the sage himself 
intent on the performance of due Vedic rites. The holy abode of 
Agastya®® is the seat of sacredness and Sri Rama himself feels purified 
by breathing in the fumes of his sacrificial fires. The hospitable hermi- 
tage of Sarabhanga®^ is extremely sanctifying and when the sage offered 
up his purified body to the flames he left the duties of hospitality to the 
trees of his penance-grove whom he looked upon as his sons . The abode 
of Atri®® reveals the great powers of the sage : without any fear the 
animals are restrained and the fruits come forth without the appearance 
of flowers. The holy Ganges flows through it and even the trees stand- 
ing motionless seem to meditate along with the sages who sit in samadhi 
on the Vedis.®® The famous sydma^*^ grows there which in fruit looks 
like a heap of emeralds intermixed with rubies. The peaceful hermitage 
of Valmiki^i receives the exiled Sita and nurses her twins Lava and 
Kusa. The great poet and sage welcomes Sita and consoles her sketch- 
ing for her the pure life in the hermitage . Here it was that the sight of 
the Kraunga’s grief moved the sage to poetry. By contact with the 
ascetics the animals are well-restrained. The hermit maids are sweet- 
tongued and the place is rich in flowers, fruits and grains. Sita could 
find gentle and pleasing occupation in watering the young trees. Their 
beds of skin and their huts of grass lighted by Ingudi lamps show 
a simplicity which is further enhanced by their garments of bark and 
their plain fare of fruits and roots. Simple and pure the women bathed 
in the sacred river and welcomed the guests and assisted the ascetics. 
Here Satrughna^ stays a night on his way to fight Havana and passing 
by it on his way back, sees the deer standing motionless to hear the en- 
thralling songs of Sita’s sons . Even in the degenerate days of the Raghus 
Sudarsana forsakes the pleasures of his kingdom and goes to the 
Naimisa^® forest exchanging the hut for his palace, the Kusa grass for 
his soft beds and the holy waters for his pleasure ponds. 

(To be continued) 
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On a representation of the Coefficients of 
Correlation, by the constants of a 
Spherical Triangle 


BY 

G. V. Krishnaswami and S. Venkatachari 
(Annamalai Uriiversity) 

1. The striking correspondence between the relations among the 
correlation coefficients of n variables and the relations among the 
“ edges ” and “ angles ” of spheropolyhedra in hyperspace was noted by 
Karl Pearson in 1916. In fact, he observes^ : 

“ It is greatly to be desired that the trigonometry of higher dimen- 
sional plane space should be fully worked out ; for all our relations 
between multiple correlation and partial correlation coefficients of ?i 
variates are properties of the angles, '' edges and “ perpendiculars ” 
of spheropolyhedra in multiple space.” 

As the trigonometry of triangles on a three dimensional sphere is 
completely worked out, it was easy for R. W. Burgess to represent the 
three total correlations, in the case of three variables, by the cosines of 
the sides of a spherical triangle. “ This assumes, to be sure, that certain 
limitations in values possible exist, but it can be shown that all such 
limitations necessarily hold for three such correlation coefficients. ”2 But, 
as it is found that a regular proof of the uniqueness of the representa- 
tion is necessary in connection with certain further investigations on the 
subject, we have given it in the form of a theorem. 

2. Theorem. — In the case of three variables Xj, X 2 , Xs there exists 

an one to one correspondence between the total cor- 
relations and the cosines of the sides of a spherical 
triangle* 

As the correlations lie between — 1 and + 1, they can be uniquely 
represented by cos a, cos b, cos c where a, b, c, are angles between 0 and jr. 


1. Karl Pearson: Biomctrica, Vol. II, (1916), p. 237. 

2. R. W. Burgess : Introduction to the Mathematics of Statistics, p. 276. 

* Throughout this discussion, it is tacitly assumed that each of the sides and 
angles of the triangle is less than n- 

7 
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In order that a spherical triangle should exist with sides a, b, c, it 
is enough if it is shown that the angles A, B, C are real . 


But sin A = 


VI— cos^a— cos^b— cos2c+2cos a cos b cos c 


sin b sin c 

and sin B and sin C are equal to similar expressions. 


V:s " 

sin b sin c 


Further 


(sin^b sin^c — 2) = (1 — cos^b) (1 — cos^c) — 2 
(cos b cos C — COS tt) ^ 


which is always positive. 


Hence 2 is less than sin^b sin and similarly it can be proved that 
2 is less than sin^c sin^a and sin^a sin^b also. 

So, for A, B, C to be real it is necessary and sufficient that 2 should 
be positive. 


Expressing this condition in terms of the correlation coefficients, we 
get 1 — 7^23 — 1^31 — + 2 r :.3 r-n rj 2 > 0 (1) 

which is always true in the case of any three consistent correlations. 

Conversely, given any spherical triangle, the cosines of its sides give 
a set of possible and consistent values for the total correlations. 

3. In the triangle ABC let 0, fp, ip measure the perpendiculars from 
A, B, C on the opposite sides ; and let 

cosa = ro 3 , cos b = rai, cosc = ri 2 

Then, it has been proved^^^ that 


COS A = , 

cos S = R 



23' 1 

1 23 

1 


cos B ^ 

31-2 

cos (p = R 

^ 2-31 

1 

'r 

1 

(2) 

COS C r „ 

12-3 

COS il) = R 
^ 312 

J 



3. R. W. Burgess : Introduction to the Mathematics of statistics, pp. 276-277. 
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Further we have 

(i-rD = ('-’-L)( l-vO (3) 

which reduces to 

(i-rL)=( 1-^0 

when the variable X 3 is dropped out ; a familiar result for, it merely 
states that, the coefficient of correlation between Xi and the best esti- 
mate of Xi from Xo (viz. bjoXo) is the same as the coefficient of cor- 
relation between Xi and Xo. This is as it should be, for the correlation 
between x and y is the same as the correlation between x and ky where 
k is sl constant. 


Further as etc. we get 


R 

R 

R 





1-2 

12 

21 


= r 


2-3 

23 

3 2 


= r 

= R 

31 

31 

1-3 


I 

r 


(5) 


Considering the polar triangle, it is found that the cosines of the 
sides give the three partial correlations and the cosines of its angles the 
three total correlations, all with their signs changed. 

4. Now the results obtained in the paper by Messrs. S. Subraman- 
yam and S. Venkatachari"^ can be interpreted as follows. 

(a) In any spherical triangle we have 

cos a cos b cos c > cos A cos B cos C ( 6 ) 


(b) Given that cos^b + cos^c<\i 1 , if the great circle with a pole at 
the vertex A be drawn, the side BC is greater than jt/2 or not, according 
as it cuts or does not cut the great circle. 

The similar result obtained there for the partial correlations, when 
looked at from the point of view of spherical trigonometry gives the pro- 
perty ( 6 ) as applied to the polar triangle. 


4. The Annamalai University Journal, Oct. 1934, p. 202. 
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And this also explains, incidentally, the complementary nature ob- 
served there between a total and the corresponding partial correlation. 

5. By virtue of the theorem of §2, certain properties of the spheri- 
cal triangle can be interpreted in terms of correlations. 

Let us for convenience, denote the left-hand side of (1) by E, and 
the corresponding expression for the partial correlations by E'. 


(o) It is known that 

sin a sin b sin c / 1 — cos & cos b cos c 

sin A sin B sin C ’ 1 -f- cos A cos B cos C 

which transforms into the relations. 


( 7 ) 


2 2 

2 


— T 1 — r 

23 31 

1-^2 

1 — r r r 

12 13 23 

2 “■ 2 

2 


— r 1 — r 

231 31*2 

1 r ^ 

12-3 

1 + r r r 

' 12-3 13-2 23 1 

Now suppose 

r = zt r 

23 23 1 


Then we have 

f — * 4 “ <*• 

31 31 2 


and 

r ±: r 

12 12 3 



as possible values for the total correlations. 


( 8 ) 


Also rrr-l-r r t =0 (9) 

But all these signs are not arbitrary. If the signs of any two of them 
are specified, then the sign of the third is definite ; for, in virtue of the 
relation (9) , we should choose that sign which, when multiplied out by 
the signs of the two others, gives a negative sign. 


Further, as it is known® that 

r r r r t v 

12 13 23 12-3 13-2 23 1 

the relation (9) asserts that, if only it is known that any total correla- 
tion is equal to the corresponding partial correlation, irrespective 


5. The Annamalai University Journal Oct. 1934 p. 202. 
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of sign, we have positive and r ^^.3 negative and 

that they are equal in magnitude. 

(b) It is known that the product of the sine of a side and the sine 
of the corresponding altitude is a constant. Also the product of the sine 
of an angle and the sine of the corresponding altitude is a constant. 


These properties transform into 





23 ; 

1 = const = E 

(10) 

and 1 

(- 4 .) 

(1 

2 > 
“ ^ 1-23 , 

) = const = E' 

(11) 


The results (11) can also be derived from (8) and (10) as 
(l-r^g ) and ( 1 - r23., ) are proportionals. 

(c) If D is the foot of the perpendicular from A on BC, we have, 
from the triangle ACD, 

sin^e 


sin^C 


sin^b 


which transforms into 


1-R 


1-23 


1-R 


1 23 


r = 

12-3 


( 12 ) 


13 


1-R 


1-3 


by virtue of relations (5) . 


The results (12) can also be directly obtained from 

2 


R 


1234 . . . n 


1 — r 


12 34 . . . n 2 

1-R 


1-34 ... n 


given by H. L. Rietz® by omitting the suffixes 4, 5, ... n throughout. 
6. H. L. Rletz : Bulletin of the American Mathematical Society (1924) p. 436. 



On a Cubic Transformation in Circle-Geometry' 


By 

B. Ramamurti 
(Annamalai University) 

1. Let Ao Ai Ao Aa be four non-cyclic points in the complex plane. 
Taking any arbitrary point P, let the circles circumscribing PA(Ai, and 
PAo Aa respectively, meet again at Pi. This construction appears often 
in problems on circles, but still the involuntary transformation Ti, which 
carries P to Pi , does not seem to have been studied, although Dr. Coolidge 
obtains the locus of a point P which coincides with its mate in the above 
involution.^ The object of this paper is to study, first of all, the above 
transformation Ti, and then the group of transformations generated by 
Ti, T 2 , Ta where To and Ta are similar transformations defined by the 
pairs Ao Ao, Ai Aa and A(, Aa, Ai Ao. This group is found to be an 
Abelian group of order 8. In § 4 the above construction is utilised to 
find the mate of any point in a Mobius involution and in the Generalised 
Isogonal Transformation. The mutual relations between the 8 points 
and 8 circles of a Miquel configuration are considered in the light of the 
above group of transformations. In § 5 the curve of double points of Ti 
is obtained and studied, and in §6, the curves automorphic for the above 
group are studied. 

2. The transformations are studied from the point of view of Circle- 
Geometry (i.e.) the Geometry associated with the group of circular 
transformations which carry the points of a circle into the points of 
another circle. For this purpose we take the familiar mode of represen- 
tation of the manifold of co ^ circles in the complex plane by the points of 
a projective space S.-i of three dimensions. The sub-manifold of point 
circles corresponds to the totality of points on a quadric Q, called the 
Absolute. The two minimal lines through any point in the plane cor- 
respond to the two generators through the corresponding point on Q. 
A pair of orthogonal circles corresponds to a pair of points conjugate 
with respect to Q. Let us represent by the same letter the correspond- 
ing elements in the plane and on the Absolute Q, as we have often to 
pass from the one to the other. 

1. I am indebted to Dr. R. Vaidyanathaswamy for suggesting this problem to 
me. 

2. Coolidge. A Treatise on the circle and the sphere. Page 205. He only shows 
that the locus is a cyclic. In this paper, the curve is shown to be subrational cyclic 
and is studied in detail. See § 5. 
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3. Since Ao Ai A2 A3 are non-cyclic points in the plane the corre- 
sponding points in S3 are non-coplanar points lying on the quadric Q. 
Hence if we take Ao Ai Ao Aa to be vertices of the tetrahedron of refer- 
ence, the equation to Q will be of the form 

XyX^ = Q r =4- s r, s 0, 1, 2, 3. 

By a proper choice of the multipliers in the substitution 


Xr — K-r 

the equation of Q can be reduced to the normal form 


Aoi (X(j Xi -f- Xo X3) -f" Ao2 (Xo Xo -f- Xi X3) -f- A()3 (Xo X3 Xi Xo) :i:- 0 

(31) 

Let the co-ordinates of P, any point on Q be (x^ x- Xa) . Then the 
points of the circle PAo Ai correspond to the points on the section of Q 
with the plane PAo Ai, the equation of which is 


Xo Xa 


(32) 


Similarly the points of the circle PAj A3 correspond to the points on the 
section of Q with the plane 


Xi 

X(, Xi 


(33) 


Hence Pi the other point of intersection of circles PAo Ai, PAo A3 cor- 
responds to the other point of intersection of the line determined by (3 2) 

and (3 3) with Q, The co-ordinates of Pi are ( — , — , — , — \ 

\ Xi X() X3 X2 / 

as may be easily seen by substitution in the above equations. 


If we consider the transformations F which carries P (xo, Xi, Xo, xa) 

to R ^ — ^and Ii which carries P to Ri (xi, Xo, X3, Xo) 

it is obvious that the transformation Ti, carrying P to Pi, is the product 
of the transformations F and L. The transformation F in the complex 
plane is an important involutory cubic transformation with singular 
points at the base points A,, Ai Ao A3, and has been the subject of ela- 
borate study by Dr. R. Vaidyanathaswamy.^ Of much interest, is the 


3. R. Vaidyanathaswamy * A Memoir on the cubic transformation associated 
with a desmic system.* Supplement to Journal India Math, Soc. Vol. 17. 
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fact that it becomes the ordinary Isogonal transformation with respect 
to the triangle Ai A 2 A 3 when Ao is the single point at infinity in the 
complex plane. It is hence called the Generalised Isogonal Transforma- 
tion. Ii is obviously an involutory collineation in S3, interchanging the 
points of the two pairs Au Ai and A™ A 3 and keeping Q fixed. Further 
it cannot interchange the two reguli of Q ; for then there is a conic of 
fixed points and any two pairs of corresponding points are coplanar. 
Hence Ii must keep each regulus invariant. Hence in the complex 
plane Ii is a direct circular transformation (i.e.) a Mobius involution 
interchanging Ao Ai and Ao A 3 .* Hence we have 

Theorem I. 

The Transformation Ti carrying P to Ps is the product of the Gene- 
ralised Isogonal Transformation with respect to the base tetrad 
Ao Ai As As and the Mobius Involution interchanging the points of the 
pairs Ao At and As As. (3-4) 

Similarly, if circles PAo Ao and PAi A3 intersect at Po, and circles 
PAo A3 and PAj Ao intersect at P3, the transformations To and T3 carry- 
ing P to P2 and Ps respectively may be obtained as the product of T and 
I 2 and I 3 respectively. 

Incidentally we note ITr = IrF (r = 1, 2 , 3) . Hence the General- 
ised Isogonal Transformation with respect to the tetrad Ao At As As is 
permutable with each of the three Mobius Involutions interchanging the 
points of the tetrad in pairs. (3-5) 

4. Let us determine the group of transformations dfefined by the 
above transformations Tr. It is well-known that the three involutions, 
Ii, lo and I3 interchanging in pairs the points Ao Aj Ao A3, are mutually 
harmonic® and that these together with the Identity Transformation I 
form a group simply isomorphic with the Four-Group (Vierergruppe) . 
The elements of such a group are connected by the following relations : 

1 ,^ = 1 L.L = I..L = L (r,s,t=:l, 2, 3). 


4. Coolidge. he. cit. P. 316. If, as in the Argand diagram, every point in the 
complex plane is associated with a complex number z, pairs of points belonging to a 
Mobius Involution are given by a pencil of quadratics 

(az^ bz -f- c) -f ^ (o'z^ -f- b'z -f c') = 0. 
where X is a complex parameter. 

5. Two involutions are said to be harmonic with each other, when the pairs of 
double points of the involutions, lie on a circle and separate each other harmonically. 
Then the quadratics in z giving the two pairs of double points are apolar. 
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This group of transformations G4 acting on any point gives rise to a tetrad 
of points and such a tetrad is called a syzegetic tetrad. 

Now T,^' = n, . rir = r- 1,2 = i 

T.T.^rn,. n. 

T.i, = rhi, :=rit =Tt. 

From the above relations, it follows that Ti T2 T3 generate a finite group 
of order 8 comprising the elements I, I,, T, and T (r = 1, 2, 3) . Thus 

The involutory transformations T, T3 generate an Abelian Group 
of order 8, whose elements are and I'TtT^Tj where 

are the three mutually harmonic Mobius Involutions interchanging the 
base points A„ A, Aj A3 in pairs and F is the Generalised Isogonal Trans- 
formation with respect to the base points. (41) 

This group has for its sub-groups, the group Gj formed by I Ii F I-t and 
three others of the type g^ comprising 1 1, T, T, ; and all these sub-groups 
are simply isomorphic with the Four-Group. 

We shall now examine the configuration of 8 points obtained when 
this group Gs acts on any point P. Let the points corresponding to the 
operators in the order given in (41) be P Ri R3, R Pi P2 P3 respect- 
ively. Obviously the first four points and the last four, form two syze- 
getic tetrads admitting the group Gi, and conjugate to each other in the 
Isogonal Transformation T. 

Let us take the tetrad of points corresponding to one of the sub- 
groups s’", say P, R, , P,, P(. We shall now prove that 

The base points Ao At A^ A3 and the four points corresponding to 
one of the sub-groups g*", form the points of a Miquel 8^, 8^ configuration 
of points and circles. (4-2) 

Let us take the four points PRi Pi- P3 admitting the group gb Con- 
sider the following four circles through P. 

(1) PA0A2 (3) PA, A3 

(2) PA„A 3 (4) PA 1A2 

Let us find the circles circumscribing the other points of intersection of 
these circles, taken three by three. They are easily seen to be 

(30 A0A2P3 
(40 AoAaP. 


(10 AsAiP., 
(20 A2A1P0 

8 
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We shall now show that these four circles are concurrent at Ri, so that 
the 8 points and the 8 circles will then form a Miquel 84, 84 configuration 
of points and circles. For this we hote 

(P):^TaT,(P)z:=T3(P.). 

Hence from the definition of the transformation T3, the circles Ao A3 Po 
(4') and Ai A- P^ (2') must be concurrent at Ri. Similarly, 

Ri::.Ii(P)zz.T,T3(P)-To(P3). 

Hence, as above, circles Ao A^ Pa (3') and A5 A3 P3 (1') are concurrent 
at Ri. Hence follows Theorem (4-2). Since out of the group of 8 points 
corresponding to Gg, we can form two tetrads, each invariant for a sub- 
group there can thus be formed 6 Miquel configurations by taking 
each such tetrad and the base tetrad. 

In any Miquel configuration, to any point of the system, corresponds 
one and only one other point, which does not lie on any circle of the sys- 
tem passing through the first. These two points may be said to form a 
conjugate pair. Similarly to any circle of the system there corresponds 
one another, not having a point of the system, in common with the first. 
Thus in our Miquel configuration the four pairs of conjugate points are 
PRi, A(> Aj, Ao A3 and P0P3, and the four pairs of conjugate circles are 
(1), (T), (2), (2'), (3), (3'), and (4), (4'). Obviously the involution 1 1 
interchanges the points of each pair, and the circles of each pair. Con- 
versely given a Miquel configuration, we may take two of the conjugate 
pairs of points to be AoAi, and A2A3, and if we take any other point 
to be P, then from the incidence relations between the points and circles 
of the configuration the conjugate of P can be identified with Ri and the 
fourth conjugate pair with Po and P3. Hence 

The jour pairs 0/ conjugate points, and the four pairs of conjugate 
circles of a Miquel configu7*ation, all belong to a Mohius Involution. 

(43) 

Incidentally we note that I] (P) = To T3 (P) . This gives an inver- 
sionally invariant construction for the mate of any point in an involution 
determined by two given pairs of points Ao Ai and Ao A3 in the com- 
plex plane. To find the mate of P, let circles PAo Ao, PAi A3 meet at Po 
and circles Po Ao A3 and Po Ai Ao meet at Ri. Then Ri is the mate of 
P in Ii.« 


6. This construction seems to be simpler than that given by Dr. Coolidge. 
Coolidge loc. cit p. 323. See also Ramamurti ‘A construction for the double points 
of an involution’, Journal Indian Math. Soc., Vol. 18, Pt. II, p. 257-59. 
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Again, since F ~ Ti T2 T3 =: Ti Ii, this gives a construction for the 
Generalised Isogonal conjugate of any point with respect to the point- 
tetrad Ao Ai Av A3 in the complex plane. 

5 . Curve of fixed points for the transformation F. In the group Gs 
the transformations Ii F I.t and F have only a finite number of fixed points 
on the complex plane. For each I, they are in S3 the two pairs of points 
of intersection of the fixed generators of either regulus. In the plane, 
they are the two double points of the involution and their cross pair. 
The fixed points of F lying on the Absolute Q are the vertices of the 
unique tetrahedron inscribed in Q and desmic to the base tetrahedron 
Ao Ai Ao A3. In the plane, they become the in-centre and the ex-centres 
of the triangle Ai Ao A3 when Ao is the single point at infinity in the 
plane. But, for each of the transformations F we have a curve of fixed 
points in the complex plane. 

/ 1 1 1 1 \ 

Ti carries P (xo Xi Xo X3) into Pi I ) . Hence Pi coin- 

\ X\ X() X3 .r2 / 

cides with P when Xo Xi — Xo X3 ~ 0. Thus the fixed points of Ti lie on 
a quadric Q' circumscribing the base tetrahedron. Hence the points 
on Q which are fixed for Ti lie on the curve of intersection of Q and Q'. 
This curve is a ( 2 , 2 ) curve (i.e.) it intersects every generator of either 
regulus of Q in two points. In the complex plane, then the curve of fixed 
points Cl is a cyclic (a bi-circular quartic in the Cartesian plane) 
through An Ai Ao A3. 

It is well-known that every cyclic is automorphic for three mutually 
harmonic involutions, and in the case of Ci these involutions are Ii lo 
and I3, since these keep invariant both Q and Q' and hence their curve 
of intersection. Hence Ci admits an infinity of inscribed syzegetic tetrads 
admitting the three involutions Ii lo and I3. 

We shall now prove further that the cyclic Ci is subrationaF (i.e.) 
it admits of one and hence an infinity of inscribed quadrangles, two of 


7. If the double binary equation of the correspondence which Ci determines on 
the generators of the two reguli of Q be 

— 0 (r, s, =: 0, 1, 2) . 

the necessary and sufficient condition that Ci should be subrational is the vanishing 
of the Invariant 


C122 

dot 

d 2 () 


dll 

Ctio 

Cl {)2 

aoi 

Ctoo 


In this case the equation can be thrown in the form /i(x) = where 
ft and fs are rational functions. Vide Dr. Vaidyanathaswamy, ‘ Algebraic (2, 2) 
correspondence,’ Journal Indian Math, Soc,, Vol. 16. 
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whose pairs of opposite sides are generators of Q. The pairs of opposite 
vertices of these quadrangles then belong to an involution. For this let 
us prove first of all that the generators through Ao and Ai form an in- 
scribed quadrangle of Ci. Let A'o and A'l be the other points of intersec- 
tion of these generators. The plane Ao A'o Aj is obviously the tangent 
plane at A'o. Hence the plane Ao A'o A;t will intersect the former along 
a tangent at A'(», so that A'o is its own mate in the transformation T]. 
Hence Ci, the curve of fixed points of Ti, contains A'o and similarly A'j. 
Similarly, Ci contains Ao, A^ and A'o A'a the other points of intersection 
of the generators through Ai and Ao. Hence in the plane Ci contains 
the cross pair of every pair of the involution L, lying on it. Ci is the 
curve of fixed points of Ti (i.e.) the locus of a point P which moves so 
that circles PA„ Ai, and PAo A.-, touch at P. Hence summing up, we have 

The locus of a point P which moves such that the circles PAo At 
and PAn A., touch at P is a suhrational cyclic with the base tetrad 
A„ A I A . A;, as an inscribed syzegetic tetrad, and containing the cross- 
pair^ of every pair of the involution I, which interchanges the points of 
the pairs An A, and A, A-,. ( 51 ) 

It can be shown further that Ci contains the double points of the 
involutions lo and I3 and their cross-pairs. For if P be a double point 
of L let Ti(P)=Ri and T;t(Ri) = P2, so that I,;(P) = Pi;. If P2 is to 
coincide with P, it is necessary that P2 must coincide with Ri and Ri 
with P, so that Ti (P) — P. Hence Ci passes through P. Since the two 
double points of L form a pair belonging to the involution L, Ci contains 
their cross-pair also. Similarly for the double points of I3. 

6. Cyclic curves automorphic for the group Gg. In general, the 
transformation F, being a cubic one, carries a quadric into a surface of 
the 6th degree. But if it passes through the singular points Ao Ai A2 A.i, 
the transform splits into a quadric and the four singular planes, which 
are the plane faces of the tetrahedron Ao Ai Ao A3. Taking then, any 
such quadric, its equation is of the form 

^Prn — — 6 (r, S — 0, 1, 2, 3 T s) . 

This will be carried into itself by the transformation Ti if either 
Pol = P2.‘) or poi = — P23 when the remaining coefficients vanish. Hence 


8. By the cross-pair of AB is meant the other pair of intersections of the mini- 
mal lines through A and B. If A and B are real their cross-pair A'B' are conjugate 
imaginaries. 
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the quadrics, admitting all the three transformations Ti To and Ta and 
hence the group G, are given by 


Poi (^0 Xi + Xo xa) +P(,2 (^0 oco + xi Xs) + po3 (X(, Xs + Xi Xo) = 0 

(61) 

X() — Xo Xa — 0, Xo Xo — xi Xa = 0 and Xo Xa — Xi X 2 — 0. 

(62) 

It is well-known that the quadrics given by (61) form the net circum- 
scribed to the base tetrad, and to the unique tetrad inscribed in the Ab- 
solute Q (which is also a member of the net) and desmic to the former. 
Then there is a unique tetrahedron not inscribed to Q, which is desmic 
to the above two tetrahedra and this tetrahedra is self-conjugate with 
respect to every quadric of the net.'* Hence these quadrics and hence 
their curves of intersection with the Absolute Q admit the four perspec- 
tive involutions defined by each vertex and the opposite face of this 
common self-con jugate tetrahedra. In the plane, these involutions cor- 
respond to inversions in four mutually orthogonal circles, and hence the 
corresponding cycles have the same four director circles.’** We have 
already seen that the curve of intersection of the three quadrics given 
by (6-2) with Q are the curves of fixed points of the transformations 
T,, To and Tn. 

Hence the only cyclic curves automorphic for the group G, are be- 
sides the curves of fixed points of the tronsformations T;, T* and T,u the 
pencil of cyclics of a co-director system having the base tetrad as an 
inscribed syzegetic tetrad. (6 3) 

It is easily seen that (61) and (62) are exactly the quadrics 
which are circumscribed to the tetrahedron A,» Ai Ao A^ and which ad- 
mit the three harmonic involutions Ii Lj I.? defined by the above tetra- 
hedron. Hence we have 

Every cyclic in the complex plane is automorphic for the Isogonal 
Transformation, and hence the grouv of transformations G, with respect 
to an inscribed syzegetic tetrad. (6 4) 

The group G acting on any point of the curve gives rise to two in- 
scribed syzegetic tetrads, which are isogonal conjugates of each other 
with respect to the base tetrad. 

9. Dr. Vaidyanathaswamy. ‘ A memoir etc.’, loc. cit. 

10. It is well-known that every cyclic is self-inversive with respect to four 
mutually orthogonal circles, which are called the director circles of the cyclic. 



On Certain Properties of the Correlation 

Coefficient 


By 

S. SuBRAMANIAM AND S. VeNKATACHARI 
{Annamalai University) 

1 . In this paper the case of three variables Xi, Xo, X3 is discussed 
and the notation used is the same as in Yule's Introduction to the 
Theory of Statistics. The interrelation among the coefficients of correla- 
tion of orders 0 and 1 is also studied. 

2. THEOREM A 

The product of the three total correlations is always algebraically 
greater than the product of the three partial correlations. 

We know that 

^ '1^23 — ‘l'l2^13 


that is, 


1 — T^23 .1=1 — 


(r2s — rior,3)2 

(1 _ rV.) (1 -r2i.,) 


Simplifying this we get 

1 _ rZ.s — r 2 i 2 - r2i3 -f- 2 r 2 ;, ri 2 r,,, = (1 - (1 _ r,,., 2 ) (j _ ^ 2 ) 

> 1 — r2,2 — r2i3 — r^2s ■ i 

Hence 2r28ri2ri3 > r223 — (, 

Now starting from the relation 

^23 • 1 -f~ ^12 • • 2 

(l-r2i2.3)4(l_r2,3.2)4 

and arguing as previously we derive the inequality 

2r23 . iri2 . sTis . 2 < r223 — 7^28 . 1 

Combining (a) and (b) we get 

2r,2ri3r23 > — 7^23 . 1 > 2ri2 . » . 2 rja . 1 

and from this the theorem follows, 
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It may be observed that it has been incidentally proved that the 
difference between the squares of any total correlation and the corres- 
ponding partial correlation lies above 2rio . 3 ri3 . o r23 . 1 and below 

2'ri2ri3r23. 

It may be seen also that (a) and (b) can be used to check the values 
of the partial correlation coefficients as calculated from ri3 and by 
the formulae. 

3. THEOREM B 

The correlation between Xo and X3 lies between zero and twice the 
product of the correlatiojis between Xi and X^, and Xi and X3, when their 
squares are together equal to or greater than unity. 

The three correlations ri2, ri3 and r23 satisfy the inequality^ 

1 — r^2 — — r\>3 + 2ri2ri3r23 > 0 (c) 

that is, r223 — 2ri2ri3r23 < 1 — r^i2 ^^13 

But since r^i2 + r^y^ ^ 1> the right hand side is negative or zero. 

Therefore r23 (r-a — 2ri2ri3) is negative i.e., r23 lies between 0 and 
2ri2ri3 as required by the theorem. 

Corollary. Given that ^ ^23 is positive if rjo and ria 

are of the same sign, and negative if they are of opposite signs ; in other 
words, the product of ri2, ri3 and r23 is positive if the sum of the squax'es 
of two of these is greater than or equal to unity. 

4. The property mentioned in the corollary is true even when 
r^i2 + r^i3 lies between 1 — r^23 and 1 ; to see this, we have only to write 
(c) in the form. 

2 ri 2 ri 3 r 23 > 7^12 + ^^13 + ^^23 — 1 

From this we also infer that if the product of the correlations of order 
zero is zero or negative, the sum of their squares is less than unity. 

The above form of (c) provides also an answer for the question : if 
a, b, c are consistent values of r23, r^, ^12 respectively, can —a, b, c be con- 
sistent values of the coefficients ? We find at once that the answer is in 
the negative if r^y^ + ^^13 + '^^23 ^ 1- When r^yj + ^^13 + ^‘^2;; < if 
abc is negative — a, b, c are also a set of consistent values, while if abc is 


1. Yule : An Introduction to the Theory of statistics (1929) p. 250. 
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positive — a, h,c are consistent only when 2abc is numerically less than 
a2 + c^ — 1. The cases of (a, — b, — c) and (— o, — b, — c) may 
be similarly worked out. 

5. The cases of the first order correlations may now be considered. 
In this case we have® 

1 — r^i 2 . H ~ ■ s — ‘ 1 — .3 na.-z r-za . 1 > 0. (d) 

By an argument similar to that in section (3) we arrive at the con- 
clusion that j has a value lying between 0 and — 2 ri 2 . . -z 

if 7*12 . 3 “I" ^31 • 3 ^ 

It can also be proved from the inequality 

2ri2 . ;iri;, . 2^23 . 1 < 1 — r2,2 . 3 — '>•^13 • 3 — r223 • 1 

that if the product of the correlations of order 1 is greater than or equal 
to zero, the sum of their squares is less than unity. We deduce also that 
if the sum of their squares is greater than unity, ri 2 . 3 rjs . 2 ^23 • i is 
negative i.e., ri 2 . 3 is positive only if ri 3 . 2 and r 23 . 1 have opposite signs. 

Consistency of values r 23 . 1 , ri 2 . 3 and ri 3 . 2 may also be discussed 
as in the second part of section (4) . 

6. The geometric interpretation of the results of sections (3), (4) 
and (5) may be of some interest. If we represent the three total corre- 
lations along the three axes of co-ordinates so that r 23 is along the x axis 
and correspondingly, we see the following : in the yz plane, if we draw 
the unit circle about the origin and also its enveloping square whose sides 
are parallel to the axes, we have r 23 positive in the closed regions A and 
C and negative in the closed regions B and D, where A, B, C, D are 
inside the square and outside the circle in the first, second, third, and 
fourth quadrants respectively. 

If, instead of the three total correlations, we represent the three 
partial correlations along the axes we have ^ negative in the regions 
A and C and positive in the regions B and D. The corresponding corre- 
lations r 23 and r 23 . i look as though they were complementary so far as 
the figure is concerned. 

This Note was suggested by a study of Dr. Bowley’s paper “ The 
influence on the precision of Index Numbers of correlation between the 
prices of commodities. (Jour. Roy. Statist. Soc. Vol. 89, pp. 300-319.) 

2. Yule : An Introduction to the Theory of statistics (1929) , p. 250. 



On the Sequence of digits in ^ expressed 
as an infinite decimal 

BY 

S. Venkatachari* 

(Annamalai University) 

1. M de Montessus de Ballore^ has given the following statistics of 
the frequencies of the various digits that occur among the first 700 deci- 
mal places of 7t : 

Digits. 



0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

First 100 places 

8 

8 

12 

11 

10 

8 

9 

8 

12 

14 

Second „ „ 

12 

11 

12 

8 

12 

12 

7 

4 

13 

9 

Third 

7 

10 

11 

12 

15 

7 

15 

7 

9 

7 

Fourth „ „ 

13 

13 

9 

8 

10 

13 

11 

4 

10 

9 

Fifth „ „ 

6 

16 

10 

11 

6 

11 

6 

12 

9 

13 

Sixth „ „ 

14 

3 

12 

12 

10 

7 

16 

8 

6 

12 

Seventh „ „ 

Total frequency i 

13 

16 

8 

10 

8 

5 

6 

8 

12 

14 

of occurrence i 

73 

77 

74 

72 

71 

63 

70 

51 

71 

78 


and infers that “ the occurrence of the digit 7 fifty one times and the 
recurring deficit balance below ten (the most probable frequency) except 
in the case of the fifth hundred, of the number of times of occurrence 
of 7 in groups of hundred”^ cannot be due to mere chance. A closer 
examination of the distribution is made here, and it is shown that 
the frequencies for the digit 7 are quite within the limits of random 
sampling . 

The assumption is that the digits are distributed at random, and the 
frequencies of the digit 7 are examined for any significant difference 
from this hypothesis. 


♦ With kind instructions from Mr. G. V. Krishnaswami Ayyangar. 

1. Ballore : The Sphinx, April 1933 p. 51. 

2. Ibid, June 1933, pp. 95 — ^96. 

9 
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2. The actual frequencies of the several digits in the whole distri- 
bution are given by the last row, whereas the expected frequency for 
each digit is 70. Hence as defined by Pearson,’^ is 7-9143, and n~9. 
From the tables^ we find that P exceeds -50, which means that the 
given set of total frequencies for the various digits cannot be regarded 
as significantly different from the hypothetical. 

3. Secondly, taking any decimal place, the possibility of any digit 
occurring there is 1/10, and it is the same for all the decimal places. 

Hence the probabilities of the frequencies 0, 1, 2, 700 of any digit 

will be given by the successive terms of the Binomial expansion of 
{ (9/10) -f (1/10) The probability of a frequency 51 for any digit is 

Pr,i = -ooCm (9/10)649(1/10)51 - 0-002,523 
and the probability of the most probable frequency is 

Pro = 0.050,201. 


The mean and the standard deviation of this distribution are np = 10 
and \/npq = 7 93725. 

As the probability of a deviation of 19 is 0 01684 it is unsafe to assert 
that the deviation is significant. 

4. Further, the probability of any digit having a frequency 51 or less 

51 

than 51, in this sequence is 2 P„ 0 00784 and that for a frequency 

0 

700 

of 89 or more is 2 Pn = 0-01178. 

89 

The first implies that if rows of 700 digits are written out at random, 
one can expect a frequency of 51 or less for one of the digits in one of 
thirteen samples. The sum of the two probabilities given above, namely 
0-01962, is the probability of a frequency whose deviation from 70 
exceeds 18, irrespective of sign. This reduces to about one in fifty, and 
hence one cannot definitely assert that the frequency 51 is not due to 
chance. Paul Levy®, in a review of Ballore’s article observes that, 
“ there is a chance of about one in fifty so that one finds 51 or a number 
still less,” which ought to read as “ there is a chance of about one in fifty 
so that one finds a frequency which is either ^ 51 or ^ 89.” 


3. Fisher ; Statistical methods for research workers, p. 75. 

4. Ibid, p. 96. 

5. The Sphinx 1933, p. 95. 
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5. According to Jones/' the frequency i/a* in the group, if due 
simply to random sampling, should not differ from its expected value by 

more than where ^ 1 _ ^ ^ 

In the case of the digit 7, ~ 20 . 628 and the observed deviation 

of 19 is within this limit. 

6. Lastly, if ^ ^ is the probability of any digit to have 

frequencies a, b, c . . . g in the seven successive hundreds of decimal 
places, the a priori probability for the digit 7 to have the given set oi 
frequencies is jtt 0 000,000,003,350. 
where as = 0 000,000,003,110. 

and jTi = 0 000,000,000,296. 

(These probabilities are obtained by multiplying together the individual 
a priori probabilities for the frequencies of each cell). Here also one 
finds that the given suite of frequencies for the digit 7, are more probable 
than those given for 6, and indeed, eleven times more probable than 
those given for the digit 1. 

7. In the course of his reply Ballore says : ‘‘ The probability of any 
one of the ten digits which occur 63 times or less is 0.20797. Tlic sum of 
these probabilities for the ten digits is 2.0797. In fact, this number is 
two (63 and 51).’^ Now a question may be raised : what is the specia- 
lity about the number 63 ? One could as well have chosen 69, in which 
case, the probable number of digits work out to 4.8 nearly, whereas, 
actually, w^e have only two (63 and 51) . In fact, in dealing with cases 
of this type, where the expected frequency for any class is always a frac- 
tion, while the observed frequency for that class is invariably an integer, 
one must take into consideration the integers which are just higher and 
just lower than the expected value, and then examine them more closely. 
In the case of 51, the probable number of digits is 0.0784, and we have 
one (namely 51) . So it may not be considered as unexpected. 

8. From the foregoing arguments it appears that the mere fact of 
the digit 7 appearing 51 times does not indicate any significance for that 
digit. It has been shown that the frequencies of the digit 7 have a 
greater probability of existence than those for the digits 6 or 1. So, 
one cannot assert that there has been some bias in the case of the digit 
7, as it has been shown that the frequencies are well within the limits 
of random sampling. 


6. Jones: A first course in statistics (1921), p. 151. 



Experiments on the Synthesis of Paraberine. 

PART I. 

A Synthesis of 8 : 17-diketo-6 : 17-dihydroparaberine. 

By 

S. N. Chakravarti and K. Ganapati. 

(Annamalai University) 

A careful survey of the constitution of the various groups of alka- 
loids reveals the fact that the majority of them are built on an angular 
structure. Thus while berberine, corydaline, cryptopine, palmatine and 
a host of other alkaloids can be regarded as having been derived from 
the skeleton of tetrahydroprotoberberine (I), not a single alkaloid con- 
taining the isomeric straight linear structure (II) has yet been 
discovered. 




In order to throw some light on the reason why the skeleton of (I) 
is so commonly selected by Nature, Campbell, Haworth, and Perkin 
(J. Chem. Soc., 1926, 32) attempted the synthesis of 2 : 3-methylene- 
dioxy-11 : 12-dimethoxy-6 : 15 : 16 ; 17 — tetrahydroparaberine (III) . 
During these experiments they found that the various stages in the 
synthesis did not proceed as smoothly as in the case of tetrahydro-ip- 
berberine or tetrahydro-\|i-epiberberine, and they came to the conclusion 
that the greater ease of formation and more characteristic properties of 
alkaloids built on the angular type may have some bearing on the oc- 
currence and preferential selection of this type in nature, 
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In order to throw further light on the problem, and in particular, 
to test the validity of the above conclusion that the compounds with 
straight linear structure are more difficult to synthesise, the synthesis 
of 2 : 12 dimethoxy-tetra-hydro-paraberine (IV) and of tetrahydro- 
paraberine itself (II) , the parent substance of this group of alkaloids, 
was attempted. 



CH^ CHj 

IXXX) 

CH . CH^ 

(IV) 


It was realised at the outset that synthesis of tetrahydroparaberine 
through ring closure at the positions 5 and 9 or 14 and 18 would be a 
difficult affair as there were no para activating methoxy groups present 
(Compare Chakra varti and Nair, J. Indian Chem. Soc., 1932, 9 , 577) and 
as the yields even in the case of the synthesis of tetra-hydroproto- 
berberine were poor, (J. Chem. Soc., 1927 , 2275), and it seemed apparent 
that the best methods of synthesis would be those involving the ring 
closure through active groups and activated hydrogen atoms as shown 
in the following schemes : — 


(I) 


(v) 


CO OHC 
+ 

-*NH 
CHa HOOC 


CO ^CH 


CHy CH» 


co:* x)-cax)-C(X0 


CH2 CO 


CH2 CH2 


Br-*CN 

t 

:h2 


CN 

CH2 tH2 CH2 C 

ccGXi'Ctro 


(U) 


(v.) 


CHj BrCHj 


CH.( CHj 


/ 

oasD 


COOH 
I 

CHj CH 


CHit CHi 
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The schemes (iii) and (iv) are of particular interest as they would 
enable one to obtain direct evidence as to whether angular structures 
like that of protoberberine are more readily formed or straight linear 
structures. Unfortunately a reference to the literature showed that the 
substances (V) and (VI) required for the schemes (i) and (ii) have 
not yet been synthesised and the substances (VII), (VIII) and (IX) 
required for the schemes (iii) and (iv) are not yet readily available 
substances. We therefore first attempted to synthesise tetrahydropara- 
berine by other methods, and these form the subject of the present 
paper. An account of experiments to realise the schemes indicated above 
is reserved for a future communication. 
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For the synthesis of the diketo-dihydroparaberine (XIV) , (i-naptha- 
quinone (X) was first converted into Isocoumarin carboxyhc acid (XI) 
in excellent yields by Bamberger’s method (Ber. 1894, 27, 198). Iso- 
coumarin carboxylic acid was then condensed with benzylamine, when 
the compound (XII) was obtained in almost a quantitative yield. 
Preliminary exploratory attempts to reduce (XII) to (XIII) being un- 
successful, (probably because of the fact that the compound (XII) gets 
gradually hydrolysed by the action of strong acids) , it was thought ad- 
visable first to convert (XII) into (XIV) and then to reduce (XIV) 
to tetrahydroparaberine. 


CH 


CO 


(X) 


CO 

CO 


CH 

— COOH 


fxi) 


CH COOH 


0X0 


CO CH. 
(XII) 


Cltj COOH 



(xill) 


CH CO 



CO CHj 


(xiv) 


Attempts to convert (XII) into (XIV) by the action of concentrated 
sulphuric acid or phosphorous pentoxide in boiling Xylene were not very 
successful. It was ultimately found that by the action of anhydrous 
aluminium chloride on the acid chloride of (XII) in nitrobenzene solu- 
tion, the dihydro-diketoparaberine (XIV) could be obtained in an yield 
of about 60 per cent. 

The diketodihydroparaberine, m.p. 187°, thus obtained was found 
to be a nonbasic substance, and has properties reminiscent of oxyber- 
berine and dioxyberberine. It does not form a hydrochloride, but gives 
an oxime m.p. 306°. 

All attempts to reduce (XIV) to tetrahydroparaberine either by 
Clemensen’s method or electrolytically have so far been unsuccessful. 
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Attempts are being made to reduce the substance through the chloro- 
compoimd and by Wolff and Kishner’s method. 

In this connection it may be pointed out that it is generally difficult 
to reduce the CO group of the type present in (XIV) to CH^. For exam- 
ple, Clemo, Perkin and Robinson (J. C. S. 1924, 1761) were unable to 
reduce (XV) to (XVI). 

CHj 

OOT 

CHj 
(XV) 


CHi 



The next scheme that was attempted would be clear from the fol- 
lowing formulae sketch : — 



CH2 CHj CHj 


(xx) (xxi) 


The dibenzyl ketone (XVII), prepared according to the method of 
Apitzsch (Ber., 1904, 37, 1429), was converted into its oxime and the 
oxime reduced electrolytically to the amine (XIX) according to the 
directions given by S. Kaplansky (Ber., 1927, 60 , 1842). Attempts to 
convert (XIX) to (XX) or (XXI) by the action of formaldehyde or 
through formyl derivative have so far been unsuccessful, doubtless due 
to the absence of activating p-methoxy groups. 


Further work is in progress, and an account of a synthesis of 2 : 12 
dimethoxy-tetrahydroparaberine is reserved for a future co mmuni cation. 
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Experimental. 

Isocoumarin-Carhoxylic acid (XI). (5-napthol was first converted 
into (5-napthoquinone according to the method of Lagodzinski and Har- 
dine (Ber., 1894, 27, 3076). 

(3-napthoquinone was then oxidised by the method of Zincke (Ber., 
1892, 25, 405) to dihydro-oxy-isocoumarin-carboxylic acid, and the latter 
converted to Isocoumarin-carboxylic acid (Bamberger loc. cit.). 

N-BenzyUisocarbostyriUS -carboxylic acid (XII). Isocoumarin car- 
boxylic acid (1 g.) and benzylamine (*6g.) were heated together in a 
round bottomed flask for 10 minutes. The reaction product was dissolv- 
ed in absolute alcohol, and the solution heated under reflux condenser 
for 15 minutes. On cooling, N-Benzyl-isocoumarin-3-carboxylic acid 
separated from the solution in glistening prismatic needles. On concen- 
trating the mother liquors, a further quantity of the acid is obtained. 
Yield almost quantitative. On being recrystallised from methyl alcohol 
it melted at 207°. (Found C, 72*9, 73*0; H, 4*5, 4*8. C,^Uy,O^N 
requires C, 73*1 ; H, 4*7Vv ) 

It is sparingly soluble in benzene, toluene or Xylene, but readily 
dissolves in alcohol. It is insoluble in dilute hydrochloric or sulphuric 
acids, but dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid. It readily dissolves 
in sodium carbonate solution with effervescence, and on being boiled 
with dilute or concentrated acids, it undergoes hydrolysis. 

8 : 17 -diketo-G : 17 -dihydroparaberine (XIV). Attempts to convert 
the above acid into (XIV) by the following methods were unsuccessful : 

(i) With concentrated sulphuric acid under the usual conditions ; 

(ii) By treatment with concentrated sulphuric acid (3 vols.) and 

water (1 vol.) under the conditions used by Haworth for con- 
verting r-napthyl-butyric acids into ketotetrahydrophcnan- 
threnes ( J., 1932, 1129) . 

(Hi) With cone, sulphuric acid under the conditions described by 
Raistrick, Robinson and Todd for preparation of Helmintho- 
sporin (J., 1933, 489). 

(iv) By the action of phosphorus pentoxide in boiling xylene 
solution. 

Eventually it was found that 8 : 17-diketo-6 : 17-dihydroparaberine 
could best be obtained under the following conditions : — N-Benzyliso- 
carbostyril-3-carboxylic acid (5 g.) is gently refluxed on the water-bath 
with thionyl chloride (10 c.c.) for two hours, and excess of thionyl chlo- 
10 
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ride removed under diminished pressure. The crystalline residue is 
then dissolved in dry nitrobenzene and this solution is then carefully 
treated vi^ith Aluminium chloride (6 g.) dissolved in nitrobenzene. The 
mixture is then heated on the steam-bath for 30 minutes and then left 
overnight. The reaction product was then carefully treated with water 
and the nitrobenzene removed by steam distillation, when a crystalline 
substance, together with a little tarry product, is left in the distillation 
flask. The crystalline substance was filtered off and then agitated with 
sodium carbonate solution to remove any unchanged acid, and finally 
crystallised from methyl alcohol (yield 2 gr.) . 8 : 17-diketo-6 : 17- 

dihydroparaberine is thus obtained in colourless rhombs or prisms, 
m.p. 189°. (Found C, 78-3, 78-1; H, 4-4, 4-4. CitHnNOa requires 
C, 78-1 ; H, 4-2'/(.) It is readily soluble in the usual organic solvents 
except petroleum ether. It is insoluble in cold and hot water, and in 
dilute acids. It does not give a hydrochloride, but is soluble in concen- 
trated sulphuric acid. 

Reduction of the Diketodihydroparaherine. 

The following methods of reduction were tried : — 

1. Reduction by Clemensen’s method ; 

2. Reduction by modified Clemensen’s method, modification con- 
sisting in adding acetic acid to hydrochloric acid so as to ensure 
greater solubility. 

3. Reduction by Ruzicka’s modified Clemensen’s method. 

4. Reduction with Zinc and glacial acetic acid ; 

5. Sodium and alcohol ; 

6. Electrolytic reduction. 

All the above methods were found to be unsatisfactory, as either 
the starting substance was recovered unchanged or the reduction pro- 
ducts were obtained in exceedingly poor yields. 

Attempts to convert dihenzylmethylamine (XIX) into 
tetrahydroparaherine ( XXI ) . 

The following experiments were performed with the object of con- 
verting dibenzyl methylamine (XIX) into tetra-hydroparaberine (XXI) . 

(i) Condensation with formaldehyde and attempts at ring closure 
under conditions similar to those used by Campbell, Haworth 
and Perkin (J. C. S., 1926, 39, 42). 
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(ii) Condensation with methylal and attempts at ring closure under 
conditions described by Pictet and Springier (Ber., 1911, 44, 
2031) . 

(hi) Condensation with formic acid and then subsequent attempts 
at ring closure with phosphorous oxychloride under the usual 
conditions. 

(it’) Attempts at ring closure of the formyl derivative with phos- 
phorous pentoxide in boiling Xylene and in boiling tetraline 
solution. 

All attempts have so far been unsuccessful, but the problem is re- 
served for further investigation by one of us (S. N. C.) . 



Chemical Investigation of Indian Medicinal 

Plants 

PART IV. 

Preliminary Chemical Examination of Teramus labialis 

By 

S. N. Chakravarti and K. Ganapati 
{Annaihalai University) 

Teramus labialis is a twining herb, which is found all over the plains 
of India, from the foot of the Himalayas to Ceylon. The decoctions of 
this plant is used in Hindu medicine. According to Hindu medicine, 
“ The Mashparni ” (the Sanskrit equivalent of Teramus labialis) is bit- 
ter, cooling, sweet, astringent and dry. It cures consumption, fever, and 
disorders of wind, bile and blood. 

A reference to the literature showed that no work whatever has 
been done on the chemical constituents of this plant. The chemical in- 
vestigation of this plant appeared to us to be a subject of more than 
usual interest as it is claimed by many that this plant can cure consump- 
tion, whilst “ the Western medicine has still to discover a cure for con- 
sumption.” If the active principles of this plant were to actually possess 
the curative properties claimed for this plant, the importance of such 
an investigation could scarcely be overestimated, as consumption is a 
fell disease in India and it is daily becoming a more and more serious 
menace to the Public Health of India. 

The present investigation has shown that besides the usual consti- 
tuents, the plant contains a number of interesting substances. Three of 
these substances have been isolated in pure state. Besides these, plant 
extracts give tests for glucosides and acids. 

During the working up of large quantities of the plant material ob- 
tained in different seasons (from reputed Botanists), it was observed 
that while the active principles of the material collected in one season 
seemed to be a glucoside, an acid, and two substances, one melting at 
83°, and the other at 129°, the active principles of the material collected 
at another season seemed to be quite different, the substances melting 
at 129° having been replaced by another substance m.p. 143°, which 
appears to be a complex hydrocarbon. The cause of this remarkable 
variation is being further investigated. 
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An account of the study of the physiological properties and chemi- 
cal constitution of the substances isolated is reserved for a future com- 
munication. 


ExperimentaL 

Preliminary tests carried out in the usual manner indicated the pre- 
sence of an acid, a glucoside and enzymes and the absence of cyano- 
genetic substances, essential oils, and tannins. Tests with the Prollius 
fluid indicated the absence of alkaloids. 

In order to ascertain the general character of the constituents, 
100 gms. of the dry powdered material were extracted with the following 
solvents and the extracts were dried on the steam bath. 


Dry Petroleum Ether (B.P. 30-50) extracted 

. . 0 

•88 

9;^ 

Dry Ethyl Ether 

. . 0 

•79 


Chloroform 

. . 0 

•49 

% 

Absolute alcohol 

. . 2 

39 


70 '/, Alcohol 

. . 4- 

61 

% 

Total 

. . 9' 

16 

%’ 


Petroleum Ether Extract. The dark green extract was concentrated 
to a small volume and then shaken with acidified water. The acid ex- 
tract did not give any test for alkaloids or glucosides. The petroleum 
ether solution was washed with water, dried over Sodium sulphate and 
evaporated to dryness when a dark green waxy product was obtained. 
This was boiled under reflux for half an hour with ethyl alcohol (100 c.c.) 
and filtered hot. The insoluble part was once again boiled with alcohol 
and filtered hot. A dark green greasy residue (0-01 gm. 0*02 gm.) 
very soluble in benzene was left undissolved. The green alcoholic 
filtrate deposited on cooling a substance A (0-22 gm.). On concentrat- 
ing the filtrate from (A) to about 25 c.c., a dark resinous product (B) 
(0*3 gm.) separated which was immediately filtered off. The filtrate on 
further concentration gave a third substance (C) (0.15 — 0.2 gm.) , which 
crystallised in long beautiful needles, together with a small quantity 
of (B) . 

(A) is a waxlike substance readily soluble in chloroform, and ben- 
zene, sparingly soluble in acetone and carbontetrachloride and in- 
soluble in water, dilute acids or alkalis. It was not saponified by boiling 
with alcoholic potash for four hours. In the impure state only, it gives 
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some tests for phytosterols. On repeated crystallisations from benzene 
and petroleum ether it was obtained as a colourless brittle powder m.p. 
88-84° which does not answer the tests for phytosterols. 

The dark resinous product (B) was also insoluble in acids and 
alkalis. It stained the skin yellow and no crystalline product could be 
obtained from it. It was a mixture of a saponifiable and colouring 
matter. 

(C), on repeated crystallisation from dilute alcohol or petroleum 
either (B.P. 70 — 80°), was obtained as a mass of beautiful needles or thin 
plates m.p. 129°. It is readily soluble in organic solvents, sparingly in 
cold water and moderately in boiling water. It is insoluble in cold hydro- 
chloric acid but gradually dissolves on boiling. With alkalis it gives only 
yellow coloration without dissolving. An aqueous solution as such 
does not reduce Fehling’s solution but reduces the same after hydrolysis 
with hydrochloric acid. An alcoholic solution gives a violet ring with 
n-naphthol and sulphuric acid (Molische’s test) and a blood red colour- 
ation with ferric chloride. It does not answer the tests for Tannins or 
Lecithins. It produces a tickling sensation on the tongue. 

Ethyl Ether Extract. The green coloured extract, which showed a 
beautiful red fluorescence, was concentrated to a small volume and ex- 
tracted with water and then acidified water. These aqueous extracts 
did not give tests for alkaloids, tannins or glucosides. The ether extract 
was washed with water, dried over Sodium Sulphate and evaporated to 
dryness. The green residue was boiled with alcohol, and the solution 
thus obtained filtered from a little undissolved residue (001 gm.) of a 
neutral character. The alcoholic extract, after treatment with animal 
charcoal, was filtered and concentrated when a spongy substance (A) 
separated (0-2 gm.) which was identical with (A) in the previous ex- 
tract, melting at 83° after some crystallisations. The filtrate from this 
was evaporated to dryness and the residue shaken up with aqueous 
sodium carbonate, when part of it dissolved. On acidifying the sodium 
carbonate extract a substance of an acidic nature was precipitated. The 
residue which did not dissolve in sodium carbonate did not give tests 
for lecithins, tannins, etc., but seemed to resemble A. 

Chloroform Extract. The emerald green solution gave on evapora- 
tion a dark green residue with a nauseating smell. This residue was 
found to contain an acid and an almost crystalline substance (0-2 — 
0-3 gms.) which after repeated crystallisations from benzene melted 
at 92—3°. 
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Absolute Alcohol Extract, The material was refluxed for 6 hours 
with 400 c.c. of absolute alcohol, filtered hot and boiled twice more with 
300 c.c. of alcohol and filtered hot when the extraction was practically 
complete. Allowing the total green extract to remain overnight, a 
spongy substance (A) (0*056 gm.) separated. The filtrate from this was 
concentrated to 50 — 60 c.c. when some more of (A) (0*01 gm.) sepa- 
rated. On adding ether to the filtrate a brown waxy product (B) 
(0*72 gm.) was precipitated which was filtered off. This filtrate was 
evaporated to dryness when a dark green residue was obtained. This 
was treated with 30 c.c. of boiling water and filtered hot. The insoluble 
dark green residue (C) was found to be ^ mixture of an acid, and a 
small amount of a substance insoluble in sodium carbonate. The melt- 
ing point of the crude acid was 169 — 175°. 

(A) in the crude form melts at 110 — 112°. After crystallisation from 
benzene it melted at 123°, but owing to the small amount available it 
could not be further investigated. 

(B) dissolved in water with frothing. The aqueous solution is 
slightly acidic to litmus and reduces fehling s solution after hydrolysis. 
It does not answer tests for alkaloids, tannins or saponins but gives the 
Molische’s carbohydrate test. On acidifying the solution a flocculent 
precipitate is obtained. The total aqueous solution of (B), was treated 
with lead acetate when a flocculent precipitate (0*2 gm.) insoluble in 
alcohol and acetic acid was obtained. The precipitate was decomposed 
with hydrogen sulphide, but nothing crystalline could be obtained from 
it. The filtrate from the above precipitate was freed from lead, concen- 
trated to a small volume and treated with basic lead acetate, when only 
a very small quantity of a precipitate was obtained. The filtrate from 
this was again freed from lead and evaporated to dryness on the water- 
bath. The syrupy residue on being boiled with alcohol gave a crystal- 
line substance which did not melt even at 300°. This substance was 
almost insoluble in all organic solvents, but dissolved readily in water. 
It is hygroscopic and does not answer tests for alkaloids or tannins. It 
appears to be a calcium salt. 

The aqueous filtrate from (C) did not give tests for tannins, alka- 
loids or glucosides. On working up the solution in the manner described 
above for (B), a crystalline substance, m.p. above 300°, with bitter taste 
was obtained. 

70% alcohol extract. The extract was similar to the previous ex- 
tract. It contained, in addition, some protein, carbohydrates and salts of 
potassium and calcium. Alkaloids and tannins were found absent. 
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Cold, and hot Distilled water extracts. Dark red solutions were ob- 
tained, which did not give tests for alkaloids, but reduced Fehling’s solu- 
tion after hydrolysis. Carbohydrates and salts of potassium and calcium 
were present. 

Cold 2*/o hj/drochloT^c acid extract. The extract did not give tests 
for alkaloids. 


Attempts to isolate the glucoside. 

(i) 400 g. of the plant material were intimately mixed with finely 
divided Calcium carbonate (15 gm.) and boiled with lO'/o aicohol 
(1700 c.c.) on the water-bath for 3 hours and then filtered hot. The 
material was once again extracted with the alcohol (1000 c.c.) and fil- 
tered hot. The combined filtrates on being allowed to remain overnight 
deposited a substance (A) . The filtrate from (A) was concentrated 
under partially reduced pressure to about 300 c.c. and allowed to remain 
for sometime, when a semi-solid substance (B) separated. The dark 
green filtrate from (B) was treated with animal charcoal concentrated 
to about 100 c.c. under partially reduced pressure and treated with a 
solution of lead acetate. The filtrate from lead precipitate was freed 
from lead, and concentrated to about 20 c.c. in vacuo when a substance 
crystallising in needles m.p. above 300° was precipitated. This substance 
was very soluble in water, and reduced Fehling’s solution after hydro- 
lysis. The mother liquors from above on being evaporated to dryness 
gave a syrupy substance which reduced Fehling’s after hydrolysis, and 
gave the carbohydrate test. The syrupy substance was insoluble in ordi- 
nary organic solvents and could not be obtained crystalline. It gave an 
osazone m.p. 209°, indicating probably the presence of glucose. 

(A) on fractional crystallisation from petroleum ether gave a sub- 
stance m.p. 82 — 83°, and a mixture of substances m.p. 85 — 101°. It did 
not contain any glucoside. 

From (B) , it has not been found possible so far to isolate any crys- 
talline substance. 

(ii) 95% alcohol (2000 c.c.) was mixed with finely powdered cal- 
cium carbonate (15 gms.) and heated to boiling. To the boiling solution, 
500 gms. of the plant material were then gradually added in such a man- 
ner that the boiling was not interrupted. After all the material had been 
added, the boiling was continued under a reflux condenser for 2 hours 


more. 
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The extract was poured out, and the residue crushed as finely as 
possible and boiled again with alcohol. The combined alcoholic liquids 
were filtered and then worked up in the manner described above. Pro- 
ducts similar to those described above were obtained. 

(iii) 750 g. of the powdered plant material were thoroughly ex- 
tracted with petroleum ether (B.P. 30 — 50°) in a specially devised ap- 
paratus. The residue (5 g.) from this extract was digested with boiling 
alcohol, and the insoluble part filtered. The green alcoholic solution on 
allowing to remain overnight deposited a green substance (A) (about 
!•! g.) which was filtered off. The filtrate was concentrated to about 
75 c.c. when an oily substance separated which partly solidified on cool- 
ing. The supernatant liquid was decanted off and after treatment with 
animal charcoal was left overnight when a substance crystallising in 
beautiful needles separated. After repeated crystallisation from alcohol 
and petroleum ether it melted at 129°. It does not contain nitrogen. 
(Found: C, 81-3; H, 11-35. C 27 H 4 (iO:; requires C, 80-6; H, 11-4. 

C,tH 44 C:. requires C, 81-0 ; H, 11%.). 

The substance (A), on repeated crystallisation from benzene petro- 
leum mixtures, is obtained as a white colourless powder m.p. 83 — 84°. 
It does not contain nitrogen, phosphorus or sulphur. (Found : C, 80-8 ; 
H, 11-4. C27H4ti02 requires C, 80-6 ; H, 11-4.). It remains unaffected 
when treated with bromine and alkaline permanganate in the cold. It 
was unaffected by heating with concentrated nitric acid for 5 hours on 
the water-bath. It does not dissolve in concentrated sulphuric acid, but 
dissolves in a mixture of sulphuric and nitric acid on warming. On 
pouring this solution into excess of water, a precipitate (m.p. 102°, pro- 
bably a nitro-compound) is thrown down. It does not give a phenyl- 
hydrazone under usual conditions. On being boiled with acetic an- 
hydride and a drop of sulphuric acid for two hours, it gives a dark brown 
product which in the crude state melts at 167°. The significance of these 
reactions will be discussed later after its properties and reactions have 
been more thoroughly studied. 

Repetition of preliminary examination with Fresh material 
obtained in a different period of the year. 

When fresh plant material was worked up in the manner described 
above for confirmation of the above results, we were surprised to find 
that the product melting at 129° could not be isolated at all, but instead 
another substance melting at 143° was obtained. 

When the alcoholic extract of the plant was examined as described 
before (p. 220) and its constituents compared with those previously ob- 
11 
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tained, it was found that (A) contained more of the higher melting frac- 
tions 95 — 106°, and less of the substance m.p. 83 — 84°. Moreover, from 
(B), it was found possible to isolate an acid which after repeated crys- 
tallisations from methyl alcohol melted at 278°. This acid was insoluble 
in cold water and dilute acids and did not contain nitrogen. 

The petroleum ether extract residue of the fresh plant obtained as 
before differed markedly from the one described above. While it con- 
tained the substance m.p. 83 — 84°, the substance melting at 129° could 
not be isolated at all. Instead from the fraction which was very soluble 
in alcohol, a new substance was isolated. This new substance was ob- 
tained as glistening rhombic plates or leaflets, m.p. 143°, after repeated 
crystallisation from methyl alcohol. It is almost insoluble in dilute acids, 
and alkalis. It does not contain nitrogen. (Found: C, 82-55; H, 
17-6%). The analysis shows that the substance may be a hydrocarbon. 

Chemical Laboratory 
Annamalai University, 

Dated 12—9—1934. 



Experiments on the Synthesis of 
peri-quinolinazol (N-N). 

PART I. 

Attempted Synthesis of tetrahydro-peri-quinolinazol (N-N), 

By 

S. N. Chakravarti and K. Ganapati 
{Amiamalai University) 

Peri-quinolinazol (N-N) (I) contains a fused quinoline and pyra- 
zole nuclei. The formulae (I) shows that fusion has taken place in the 
peri-position of the quinoline and that two carbon atoms and one nitro- 
gen atom are common to both the rings. If it were possible to get peri- 
quinolinazol (I) in good yield, then its chemistry could be developed 
much in the same manner as the chemistry of benzene or quinoline has 
been developed (although peri-quinolinazol would be much less stable 
substance and therefore difficult to work with) . It was mainly with this 
object in view that the synthesis of tetrahydro-peri-quinolinazol (II) was 
attempted. The synthesis of such a compound has, moreover, an intrin- 
sic interest of its own. Not a single compound of this type has yet been 
synthesised, although Ewins assumed the existence of such a structure 
in cytisine as early as 1913 (J. C. S., 1913, 103, 97). 



CH CH. 

CHj 


HC 




(iv) 


CO 


CH N 


CH=N 
CH CHj 
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CH N 
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For synthesising tetrahydro-peri-quinolinazol, N-amino-dihydro- 
qarbostyril (III) was prepared by a slight modification of the method of 
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Emil Fischer (Annalen 1883, 221 , 282) and converted into its formyl 
derivative. Attempts to convert the formyl derivative into (IV) by the 
action of phosphorus oxychloride or phosphorus pentoxide in boiling 
Xylene solution were unsuccessful (probably because under these con- 
ditions the NHo group is knocked off from the molecule) . Attempts to 
convert N-amino-dihydro-carbostyril into (V) by the action of formal- 
dehyde and subsequent treatment with hydrochloric acid, etc., under a 
variety of different conditions were unsuccessful. 

Next N-amino-dihydro-carbostyril (III) was converted into its ben- 
zoyl derivative (VI) as it was thought that, probably, it would be easier 
to cyclise (VI) to (VII). On treating the benzoyl derivative (VI) 


CH CH 


CD:— 

CH N ON 


CH N 

I 

OC — NH 

I 

Ce Us 


H5C.i-Cs=N 

(VII) 


with phosphorus oxychloride in the usual manner, a new substance was 
obtained, which, however, did not analyse for (VII) . This substance is 
being further investigated. 


Experiments are in progress to synthesise the compound in the fol- 
lowing manner : — 


CH CHj 
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This paper is being published in this incomplete stage as one of us 
(K. G.) is unable to continue this work. 

Experimental. 

N -aminodihydrocarhostyril (III). 

0-nitrocinnamic acid was prepared in the following manner ; — 

A mixture of O-nitrobenzalhyde (12 g.), malonic acid (16 g.), pyri- 
dine (25 c.c.), and piperidine (1 c.c.) was heated on the steam-bath for 
one hour and then boiled on the sand-bath for 10 minutes. On pouring 
it into excess of dilute hydrochloric acid, pure 0-nitrocinnamic acid 
m.p. 242° was precipitated in almost theoretical yield. 

O-nitrocinnamic acid was then reduced to 0-aminocinnamic acid 
(Gabriel Ber., 1882, 15, 2294) , and the latter converted into N-amino- 
dihydrocarbostyril by the method of Fischer and Kuzel (Annalen, 1883, 
221, 282) . 

Attempted cyclisation of the formyl derivative of (III). 

(i) N -aminodihydrocarhostyril (2 g.), and formic acid (1 c.c.) 
were heated together in a test-tube in a paraffin-bath for three hours, 
the temperature being maintained between 180-200°. (Generally the re- 
action was complete in three hours, but at times it was observed that the 
reaction was not complete even on longer heating, and the formyl deri- 
vative itself seemed to undergo some decomposition.) . The formyl deri- 
vative was dissolved in dry toluene (25 c.c.) and after the addition of 
phosphorus oxychloride (freshly distilled, 6 c.c.) the mixture was gently 
boiled in a reflux apparatus for an hour and a half, and then left over- 
night when a crystalline substance separated. Petroleum ether was 
then added, and the whole kept for sometime, and then the clear colour- 
less liquid decanted off. The residue was dissolved in dilute hydrochloric 
acid, treated with animal charcoal, and the mixture boiled for 15 mi- 
nutes and then filtered. From the filtrate on cooling clusters of golden 
yellow needles separated, which on repeated crystallisation from dilute 
hydrochloric acid, melted at 205 — 206°. (Found: C, 65-0, 65- 19; 
H, 5-1, 5-7. Hydrochloride of IV requires C, 57'52 ; H, 4 •31%.). 

On dissolving the hydrochloride in water and treating it with con- 
centrated ammonia, an oily base is precipitated which was immediately 
extracted with chloroform. The chloroform solution which is highly 
fluorescent, was dried, and the solvent removed. An oily residue is left 
which gives highly fluorescent solutions. This base has not yet been 
obtained in a crystalline state. 
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A dilute hydrochloric acid solution of the above base obtained from 
3 • 5 g. of the aminodihydrocarbostyril in the manner described above was 
reduced by heating with zinc dust on the water-bath for 3 hours, when 
the dark brown solution turned to light yellow colour. The solution was 
filtered hot from undissolved zinc, and the solution and washings made 
strongly alkaline with ammonia, and then extracted with chloroform. 
The chloroform solution was dried over potassium carbonate and on re- 
moving the solvent and crystallising the residue a substance m.p. 163° 
was obtained, which, probably, was identical with dihydrocarbostyril as 
there was no depression when mixed melting point was taken with an 
authentic specimen of dihydrocarbostyril. (Found: C, 72-81, 73-08; 
H, 6-2, 6-16. The substance (V) CioHioON 2 requires C, 63-2 ; H, 5-8. 
dihydrocarbostyril CoHnON requires C, 73-47 ; H, 6-1^ .). 

(ii) Attempts to convert the formyl derivative of (III) into (IV) 
by the action of phosphorus pentoxide in xylene solution under the usual 
conditions were unsuccessful. 

Condensation of N-aminodihydrocarhostyril with formaldehyde. 

(i) Aminodihydrocarbostyril (2-5 g.) dissolved in methyl alcohol 
(30 c.c.) was treated with sodium bicarbonate (2-5 g.), and to the mix- 
ture formaldehyde (10 c.c. of 40^ ) was gradually added under warming. 
After all the formaldehyde had been added, the mixture was heated for 
15 minutes more with vigorous shakings. The mixture was then cooled, 
diluted with water, and the aqueous mixture saturated with sodium chlo- 
ride, when an oily substance separated which was extracted with ether. 
The ether solution was washed with water and then the ether removed. 
The residue was dissolved in concentrated hydrochloric acid, and the 
solution heated on the water-bath for half an hour. On allowing the 
solution to cool, a gummy substance separated which could not be crys- 
tallised. On dissolving this substance in very dilute hydrochloric acid, 
and treating this solution with concentrated ammonium hydroxide, an 
amorphous powder was precipitated. This amorphous base was very 
sparingly soluble in benzene, and ether, but readily dissolved in methyl 
alcohol. It has not so far been possible to crystallise this substance. 

(ii) The action of formaldehyde at the ordinary temperature was 
tried, but again only an amorphous product was obtained. 

(iii) The base was then treated with methylal and hydrochloric 
acid under conditions similar to those recommended by Pictet and Gams 
(Ber., 1911, 44, 2484) . On working up the product only amorphous and 
gummy substances were obtained. 
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(iv) To a mixture of formalin (2*5 c.c.) and water (1*5 c.c.) con- 
centrated sulphuric acid (6 c.c.) was added all at once, when the tem- 
perature rose to 78 — 80 C. The hot mixture was added rapidly and 
with vigorous shaking to aminodihydrocarbostyril (5 g.) , dissolved in 
concentrated sulphuric acid. Then the whole mixture was heated for 
half an hour on the water-bath. On pouring the product into ice-water, 
a voluminous precipitate (A) was obtained. The substance (A) was 
fairly easily soluble in concentrated hydrochloric acid, acetic acid and 
methyl alcohol. It is almost insoluble in benzene and in petroleum ether. 
It is also insoluble in dilute hydrochloric acid. It has not been found 
possible to obtain it crystalline so far. 

The acid mother liquors from (A) on being basified gave another 
basic substance. 

Benzoyl derivative of aminodihydrocarbostyril and attempts 
to convert it into (VII), 

A solution of aminodihydrocarbostyril (1 g.) in pyridine (10 c.c.) 
was treated with benzoyl chloride (-8 g.) and the mixture gently boiled 
in a reflux apparatus for 2 hours. Part of the pyridine was then re- 
moved under diminished pressure and the residue diluted with water, 
when the benzoyl derivative separates as an oil which sets to a mass of 
crystalline plates. The benzoyl derivative was agitated with very dilute 
acid, filtered and crystallised from dilute methyl alcohol. On repeated 
recrystallisations from dilute methyl tilcohol it was obtained as plates 
m.p. 168*9^ (Found : C, 72*6 ; H, 5*5. CmHiiO.N, requires C, 72*2 ; 
H, 5*3%.). 

A solution of the benzoyl derivative (4*5 g.) in dry toluene (50 c.c.) 
and phosphorus oxychloride (freshly distilled, 20 c.c.) were gently re- 
fluxed together in a reflux apparatus for 1 hour, and the whole allowed 
to remain overnight, when a crystalline substance separated. Petroleum 
ether was added to the product, and after a few hours the supernatant 
liquid was decanted off. The solid residue was repeatedly extracted 
with dilute hydrochloric acid, and the combined extracts boiled for an 
hour with animal charcoal and filtered. On basifying the filtrate with 
ammonia, a yellow precipitate is thrown down, which after repeated 
crystallisations from petroleum ether is obtained in needles, m.p. 212"^. 
(Found : C, 81*5 ; H, 4*65. C 10 H 12 ON 2 requires C, 77*4 ; H, 4*8%.). 

Quinoline-8-carhoxylic acid. Quinoline-8-carboxylic acid which 
has previously been obtained by other methods, is best prepared by the 
following method: — To a solution of 8-methyl quinoline (10 g.) in 
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dilute hydrochloric acid was added a solution of Chromium trioxide 
(30 g.) in 30% sulphuric acid solution (140 c.c.) and the mixture heated 
for 5 days. The mixture was then cooled and diluted with water when 
much of the acid was precipitated. The precipitate was filtered, washed 
carefully and then dissolved in sodium carbonate solution. On making 
the solution just acid, Quinoline-8-carboxy lie -acid separated in a crys- 
talline form (6-5 g.). It crystallised from benzene in needles, m.p. 187°. 

A further quantity of the acid (about 1 g.) could be obtained in the 
following manner : — 

The first sulphuric acid nwther liquor is made alkaline with ammo- 
nia, and the precipitated chromium hydroxide removed by filtration. 
The filtrate is then treated with just enough barium hydroxide to re- 
move all the sulphate. The filtrate from barium sulphate, together with 
the washings, is evaporated to dryness, and the residue extracted with 
benzene. The benzene extract is filtered, dried over sodium sulphate 
and then concentrated to a small volume when quinoline-8-carboxylic 
acid crystallises out. 

The quinoline-carboxylic acid was then reduced to the correspond- 
ing tetrahydro-quinohne carboxylic acid by means of tin and hydro- 
chloric acid (Tafel, Ber., 1894, 27, 825) and experiments are in progress 
to convert the tetrahydro-quinoline-8-carboxylic acid to (II). 
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(3) AS A LITERARY CRITIC 

Rasagangddhara — a work on Literary Criticism 

Introduction. — Jagannatha’s Rasagahgadhara is perhaps the last ori- 
ginal and independent work on Sanskrit Poetics. In conformity with a 
pun in the word " gangadhara ^ in title, the work was apparently planned 
to consist of five chapters (Ananas) of which we have now got in print 
only one complete and another incomplete chapter. In it the author 
endeavours to harmonize the old poetical theories with the new cur- 
rents of thought. It is, in other words, an attempt at re-thinking and 
re-establishing the old views and as such, marks a revival in the field 
of literary criticism. 

J aganndtha! s qualificatioii as a Literary Critic 

The introductory stanzas in the Rasagahgadhara form a fitting pre- 
lude to the independence of his arguments and theories of which our 
author has made a fair display in this work. His qualifications for this 
task are, as he says, that he had his scholastic training under his well- 
known father Perubhat^a, whose sportive glances make even stones shed 
nectar ‘qTTnJTT^f^ ’ (R- G. Verse 3) ; and that 

he is fully confident that he reaped the maximum advantage from his 
father’s instruction and training. His innate independence in the treat- 
ment of the subject-matter in poetics, his harmonization of some of the 
old theories with the new ones, his argumentation of those theories in a 
logical method and above all, his own original apt illustrations — these — 
echo and reverberate the polemical yet conclusive, pessimistic yet self- 
confident sentiments of the famous poet-critic Bhavabhuti in his Malati- 
Madhava : — 

‘ smr 5T; sr«i?n^?r?rT ^ i 

JTJT 5 m ^ 

[Malati-Madhava. Act I. Prologue — V. 6] 
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In his Rasagahgadhara, Jagannatha is just like a pilot in the midst of 
the ocean of knowledge, steering his boat of wide, logical and argumen- 
tative thoughts and finally reaching his destination of literary apprecia- 
tion and true interpretation of poetry. (R. G. Verse 5) . His comparison of 
himself to the Mandara Mountain that churned the milky ocean in the 
midst of waves and confusions caused by the acquatic animals bespeaks 
the imperturbable nature of the man. His extraordinary independence 
in quoting his own poetry for suitable illustrations and his disregard for 
other’s verses look like the impregnable power of the musk-deer to 
' produce kasturi, when she naturally looks down in contempt at the love- 
ly and odourous flowers. (R. G. Verse 6.) Diving deep in the troubled 
waters of logical arguments and refutations, Jagannatha has gained and 
exhibited to the highly cultured public — Sahrdayas — the jewel of Rasa- 
gangadhara, which is capable of illuminating the human mind and remov- 
ing completely the pride of some of his rival Rhetoricians. (R. G. Verse 4.) 

His Definition oj Kdvya 

The first topic Jagannatha takes up for elucidation in his Rasagan- 
gadhara, is the definition of poetry. He defines poetry as 

’listin’ — ‘ sound expressing beautiful ideas ’ and thus re- 
minds us of Dandin’s definition of Kavyasarira — 

(Kavyadarsa — 1, 10) ‘ a group of words expressing pleasing ideas.’ Poetic 
charm arises from an idea which causes impersonal plea- 

sure (55t^’*5FCTi!T^) trained and cultured people (Sahrdayas). 
This pleasure is of a peculiar kind not commonly met with in life. When 
a man is told ‘ a son is born to you ’ or ‘ you have come into a fortune 
he derives great pleasure ; but this is of the personal kind and, therefore, 
no poetic charm is to be found in these sentences. 

Other Definitions Criticised 

The definition of poetry is one of the vexed problems of literary 
criticism, and in it Jagannatha, the last original writer on Sanskrit 
Poetics, rises up to the point of levelling vehement criticisms against the 
theories of some of his predecessors. No doubt he is a master of all 
works on poetics available in his time, and he closely follows the tenets 
of the most important schools headed by Dandin and Anandavardhana, 
because of his firm, logical conviction and not merely from blind imita- 
tion. It is in this respect that he harmonizes the old theories with the 
new currents of thought. In the description of Kavyasarira, whether 
sound (sabda) and sense (Artha) constitute Kavya or Sound alone, is 
a disputed question among the ancient and modern literary critics. Mam- 
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mata Bhatta in his Kavyaprakasa expressly says 

— that both sound and sense constitute kavya. Against this Jagannatha 
advances an adverse criticism. His mere reference to the experiences of 
Sahrdayas (cultured men) that ‘ kavya is read aloud ' ; ‘ from kavya 
meaning is understood ’ ; ‘ Kavya is heard but meaning is not 

known ^ — would convince us that the import of the term kavya is only 
Sabda (sound) and not Artha (sense) . And there are no valid universal 
experiences Jagannatha puts it) capable of 

proving that both sound and sense are the primary meaning of 
the term — Kavya. In a similar strain he launches into a tirade against 
those who believed in the Rasa-doctrine^ of Literary criticism (Rasava- 
deva kavyam). According to Jagannatha, any expression that becomes 
the real source of aesthetic pleasure is kavya, be it suggestive of Rasa, of 
Bhava, of Vastu, or of Alahkara. The presence of poetic merits, the ab- 
sence of poetic blemishes, the abundance of poetic embellishments also 
are not recognised as characteristics of poetry, though these help much 
to beautify poetry. 


Jaganndtha^s view on Pratibhd — Mammatabhatta’s view CriticiRed 


Among his other important and original contributions, his exposition 
of Pratibha and of a poet’s sole reliance upon that Pratibha, is worth men- 
tioning. Even before Jagannatha, Rudrata and others have spoken ela- 
borately on this topic. Rudrata defines Pratibha thus : — 

(Kavyalankara, Adhyaya 1, Verse 15.) 


Bhattatauta says : 



’ll (Kavyakautuka 


?) 


Abhinavagupta develops the same in his Locana : — ST^^TT 

SWT I (p- 29) STf^RTT?! ' 

(p. 137, N. S. Ed.) 


This Pratibha is identified with Sakti by all these critics. Bhartrhari 
calls it an instinct of man. Only Rajasekhara labours to find out some 
difference between Sakti and Pratibha. He says : — ‘ 

STf?^*rT^ (Kavyamimamsa. Adhyaya VI, p. 16. G. O. S.) 

Sakti is the root-cause of Pratibha. The instinctive power of 
human beings to learn and appreciate beautiful objects is the root- 
cause of the imagination of the poets. Jagannatha does not labour much 
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in explaining the import of the word, Pratibha. He follows simply 
the popular definition : ‘ ’ 

Jagannatha is very particular in saying that Pratibha is the only 
indispensable factor in all cases of good and genuine poetry. In this 
point he criticises Mammatabhafta, the author of the Kavyaprakasa, who 
says ‘ i 

(Kavyaprakasa. I Ullasa. Karika 3.) 

that sakti, otherwise known as Pratibha, Vyutpatti and Abhyasa — these 
three together constitute the real cause of poetry. This view is com- 
pletely refuted by Jagannatha on the evidence of clear facts. He lays 
more stress on Pratibha which is the only cause of poetry in cases of all 
good poets. This fact will be clear when the sources or causes of this 
Pratibha are explained. Jagannatha cites two clear instances of 
Pratibha where the nature of Pratibha is difTerent according to the 
different causes — 

He says that there are certain poets who have been inspired by Isvara- 
prasada (Divine blessing) as in the case of Muka-kavi in whom we do 
not find Vyutpatti and Abhyasa. Similarly there are many who have 
become poets after great labour like Magha who are, no doubt, authors 
of deep erudition and experience. In the former case the poet’s Prati- 
bha is the result of Devataprasada while in the latter it results from the 
author’s Vyutpatti and Abhyasa. Hence in all cases of poetry, Pratibha 
is indispensable and all others — Vyutpatti, Abhyasa, Devataprasada, etc., 
are only accessories. 

His Fourfold Classification of Kdvya 

Jagannatha’s next important contribution is the classification of 
Kavya. Traditionally we have a three-fold classification — Uttama, Ma- 
dhyama and Adhama. This classification may look all right on the sur- 
face, but when we group instances of some of the beautiful Gunibhuta- 
vyahgyas like — 

anft ! sr ii’ 

under the Madhyama variety and instances of ordinary Vastudhvani — 

ms srrsrr^ « ’ 
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under the Uttama variety, we commit a great mistake. A true Sahrdaya is 
sure to realize the beautiful Pathos contained in the stanza * 

^ tEf rS iry ^ etc., though it is a little affected by the prominence of 
Vacyartha (primary sense) in such an equal degree (if not more) as it 
would do in other instances. So also the treatment of Citrakavya of 
Arthalahkaras and Sabdalahkaras in one and the same manner and 
grouping them under the main variety of Adhama, are wholly unscien- 
tific, for, many instances of Samasokti, Aprastuta-prasamsa, etc., stand on 
a par with good and genuine specimens of poetry in that they are real 
sources of poetic charm. 

Jagannatha has fully realised this incongruous and unsatisfactory 
nature of the traditional classification of Kavya. He has, therefore, im- 
proved upon it by suggesting one more variety — Uttamottama — which 
comprises all genuine types of Dhvani (the Rasa and Bhava dhvanis). 
The Uttama covers the ordinary Vastudhvanis (like along 

with some of the beautiful varieties of Gunibhuta Vyafigya like 

which he describes as the chief source of pleasure though 
enslaved, by a fitting analogy— ‘ 

(just like a queen experiencing utter servitude by misfortune) 
(Rasagafigadhara. N. S. Ed. p. 17). Similarly, he places some 
of the best types of Citrakavyas where Samasokti and such other 
Arthalankaras beautify the primary sense, under the Madhyama va- 
riety, while some minor Arthalafikara Kavyas and the best types of 
Sabdalankara Kavyas are grouped under the Adhama varieties. Finally, 
he lays down camatkdra as a great principle in the classification of 
Kavya and regards those of Kavyas that possess no beauty in sense ex- 
cept in verbal puns and alliterations as having no poetic beauty at all. 

His Rasa-sutra — a paraphrase of Abhinavagupta's commentary on 

Bharata’s Rasa-sutra 

Jagannatha’s Rasa-sutra is the next important part in his Rasa- 
gahgddhara. There the author explains most of the interpretations of 
Bharata’s Rasa-sutra, as given by his predecessors, and he finally fol- 
lows the interpretation of Abhinavagupta. It is, therefore, a more-or-less 
verbatim paraphrase of Abhinavagupta’s commentary on the Rasa- 
sutra. According to Abhinavagupta, Rasa-realisation comes only to a 
Samajika. Among those who have commented on Bharata’s Rasa-sutra 
before Abhinavagupta, only Bhattanayaka has explained the fact that 
mental impressions or Vasanas, would be stripped of their individualis- 
tic aspects by the Bhavakatva Vyapara peculiar to a genuine Kavya. 
(See Bhattanayaka below). This is further elaborated and systematis- 
ed by Abhinavagupta as a vital point in Rasa-realisation. 
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Rasa-realisation, according to Ahhinavagupta 
and Jaganndtha Panditd 

Rasas are said to be nothing but the mental impressions of the 
Samajikas, when they become intensified. They are divested of all 
their individualistic aspects or characteristics by the alaiikika kdvya- 
vydpdra — vyanjand — and in this sense they stand rather unique quite 
apart from the ordinary impressions. These are realised by Pravidtd, 
the Inner Self, the Knower who is said to be a Self-luminous Conscious- 
ness. In the realisation of Rasa by the Samajikas, Ahhinavagupta adds, 
there is complete absorption in the Samajika’s 

mind, which is a blissful corfdition in its negative aspect. Here Abhi- 
navagupta and other Alahkarikas follow the Sahkhya conception of 
kaivalya which is described to be complete cessation jrom all activities. 
This negative aspect of bliss in Rasa-realisation solves very well the great 
problem in connection with the Karuna Sentiment (Pathos) . How Ka- 
runa (pathos) becomes a real source of literary charm is a question of 
vital importance that has puzzled all the intellects of the world. The 
Western critics, though they consider tragedies as sources of aesthetic 
pleasure, have not yet successfully explained how pathos which would 
generate sorrow and grief in the spectators, becomes a real source of 
literary appeal. Abhinavagupta’s explanation by the introduc- 
tion of the Sahkhya conception of Kaivalya is somewhat 
satisfactory. But later Alahkarikas after Ahhinavagupta whom 
Jagannatha also follows, explain this problem with a reference 
to the positive aspect of Rasa-realisation. The soul is said to 
be, as Vedantins hold. Eternal Consciousness and Supreme Happiness 

in itself. 3TT?m ; ITTSrWSTS^ Sfir/ ^ 

ll) Whatever is lovable must be blissful and nobody can love 
a thing which is quite inimical to his soul. To mankind the most lovable 
thing is the soul and as such it is the most blissful object that can be 
conceived of. The Atman’s very nature is “ Bliss,” “ the Supreme Con- 
sciousness ” and “ Happiness.” Now when the mental impressions in the 
intensified and generalised alaukika form are presented to the soul, the 
veil of avarana is lifted up and the blissful Atman is realised in the rea- 
lisation of the Sthayibhava — Rati, Soka, etc. This realisation is called 
svarupa-sukha, which is considered to be the highest Bliss conceivable. 
In this way the later Alahkarikas including Jagannatha sought to explain 
the blissful Rasa-realisation (of all sthayibhavas) in the positive ele- 
ment itself, accepting the theory of svarupa-sukha, of the self-luminous 
consciousness, the Atman, the greatest blissful state conceivable. This 
is explained in the latter part of Jagannatha’s Rasa-sutra — 

snmrT wwrrinwrT fnr »ft* 
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ii (Here 

means (Rasagahgadhara, N. S. Ed. P. 22). 

This.Pramata cannot always absorb himself in his self-luminous bliss 
when he is chained. The inner self has for a moment to rise above all 
the individualistic features like egotism. This will be brought about 
by the removal of the veil of ignorance (Avidya) which completely 
cancels the svarupa-sukha. This removal can be effected by the Alau- 
kika vyapara, which is again a result of a suitable combination of the 
three elements in Kavya — Vibhavas, Anubhavas and Vyabhicaribhavas. 
These three are called in a kavya alaukika^ in the following way : — 
When we say that Sakuntala is the Alanibana Vibhava of Dusyanta’s 
love we should not consider her as the bride of Dusyanta — that indivi- 
dual aspect is to vanish from the Samajika’s mind — but as a lovely 
figure painted before the Samajikas in a universal form. If the indivi- 
dualistic aspect does not vanish, she ceases to be the Alambana Vibhava ; 
(so also the others.) For such a universalised impression of these Vi- 
bhavas, Anubhavas, etc., upon the Samajika’s mind, the masterly hand 
of the poet-artist is mainly responsible ; also the successful acting of the 
play by an expert actor who impersonates the chief characters ; and also 
the scenic arrangements, dancing, music, etc., which have very much to 
do with the successful performance of a drama. 

Other Interpretors on the Rasa-sutra of Bharata 

Jagannatha, after explaining his and Abhinavagupta’s views on 
Rasa-realisation, gives a succinct summary of the view of Bhattanayaka 
who, as an elder contemporary of Abhinavagupta, is believed to have cri- 
ticised in his Hrdayadarpana Anandavardhana’s doctrine of Dhvani. 
Though his work has not yet seen the light of day, his exposition of the 
Rasa-doctrine on the basis of Bharata’s Rasa-sutra is quoted by Abhi- 
navagupta in his Abhinavabharati and Locana, which later critics have 
copied with or without verbal modification. 

Before Bhattanayaka came Bhatta-lollata and Srisankuka whose in- 
terpretations of Bharata’s Rasa-sutra Abhinavagupta and his successors 
have given in their works. Though Jagannatha has not explained them 
it is necessary to reproduce them here for a bettei* understanding of the 
subject. 


Bhattalollata’s View of Rasotpatti, 

Of those who have commented on Bharata’s Rasa-sutra 

’ Bhatta-lollata comes first and his inter- 
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pretation of the sutra as given in the Abhinavabharati and other works 
may be thus briefly stated : Rasa is nothing but the sthayibhava — 
permanent mental condition — intensified by Vibhavas, Anubhavas and 
Vyabhicaribhavas ; the word ‘ ’ in the sutra means ‘ ’ 

generation, in reference to vibhavas ; inference in reference 

to anubhavas and — nourishment in reference to vyabhicari- 

bhavas ; i.e., by the vibhavas the sthayibhavas are generated ; by the 
anubhavas they are inferred (by others) and by the vyabhicaribhavas 
they are nourished ; similarly the word ‘ the compound — 

taken by him in the sense of these 
three ideas — generation, inference and nourishment which constitute the 
relation of the vibhavas, the anubhavas and the vyabhicaribhavas to the 
sthayibhava. So if the sthayin is intensified, it is Rasa and if it is not, 
it is a bhdva. 

This view has got the support of Dandin, an earlier Alankarika of 
eminence — 

‘ mcTT I 

mm ^ ii ’ 

(Kavyadarsa.) 

‘ Syhgara is nothing but Rati (love) magnified through the combination 
of so many elements (vibhavas, anubhavas and vyabhicaribhavas) . 
Raudra is but anger intensified to its highest pitch.’ 

Defects in Bhatta-lollata's View 

This Rasotpatti~vdda of Bhatta-lolla^a is criticised by Srisankuka, 
his successor, as follows : — (1) If Rasa is only the intensified sthayibhava, 
then one has to accept various degrees of intensity according to different 
persons who realise Rasa ; and (even in a less degree of intensity) one 
has to say one has realised Rasa. On the other hand, it is conceded by 
critics that the true Rasa-realisation of a Sahrdaya has no such distinc- 
tion of degrees. Moreover, as the degrees of intensity are varied, a good 
number of varieties under each Rasa is to be accepted. So Bharata’s divi- 
sion of hdsyarasa into six and Srngdra into ten avasthas would have no 
significance. (2) It is not possible to say that in all instances sthayibha- 
va is intensified. Soka, for example, the sthayibhava of Karui>a Rasa, is 
always by itself a strong feeling and it slowly languishes by lapse of 
time and by other conditions. (3) If Rasa is generated by the causes like 
the vibhavas, etc., then it ceases to be alaukika and it stands on a par 
with laukikarasdnuhhava which may look even obscene and coarse. 
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(4) The important question — who realises Rasa ? — is not scientifically 
tackled by Bhatta-lolla^a. If it is accepted that the Samajika realises it, 
the great question comes — how can the causes that exist in the actor, 
generate pleasure in the spectator ? — since the cause and the effect have 
to exist simultaneously in one and the same person. So he has to say 
that it is an invalid perception culminating in the realisation of unalloy- 
ed pleasure. 


Srlsankuka^s View oj Rasdnumiti. 

On these grounds Srisahkuka rejects Bhatta-lollata’s interpretation 
and gives his own theory of Rasdnumiti. According to Srisahkuka, a cul- 
tured spectator while witnessing in a dramatic performance the success- 
ful imitation of the characters and their experiences by an expert actor, 
identifies the actor with the character whom the actor personates and he 
is led to infer the permanent emotions of the character — sthayibhavas 
as existing in the actor. This inference is said to be the source of the 
spectator’s pleasure. This inferential knowledge, for example — 

‘ niTtsir ’ 

has got the actor as paksa (the minor term) , the Vibhavas, 
etc., as hetu (the middle term) and love and other sthayibhavas as 
sddhya (the minor term). The experience of the spectator 
Sahkuka describes, does not come under the well-known divisions of cog- 
nitions and as such, it is to be accepted as a new variety; and it is, he 
explains, similar to the experience one has while looking at the picture 
of a horse — > that is, when we look at a good-coloured pic- 

ture of the horse, it seems to us galloping and we attribute to it, for a 
while at least, all the qualities of the real horse ; so also the spectator 
when he is absorbed in the successful imitation of certain deeds of the 
original character by the actor, identifies the latter with the former so 
long as his absorption lasts ; and he considers that the actor possesses 
all the qualities of the original character. The citra-turaga example em- 
phasizes one more point, viz., that the sthayibhava like love in the actor 
is only a semblance (anukara) of the love of the original character. If 
it were not so, Sahkuka contends, Bharata would have said 

: instead of ‘ ’ in the Rasa-sutra. So the sem- 

blance of love when inferred from the vibhavas etc., is Rasa like Srhgara ; 
and the inference ‘ example, which 

has got the semblance of love as the sddhya is known as the spectator’s 
I'ealisation of Rasa which gives him great pleasure. So, according to 
Sahkuka, the word ‘ in the sutra means smm saTTtr y ’ ff ra — 

the relation between the vibhavas, anubhavas and vyabhicaribhavas 

13 
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(the middle term) on the one hand and Rasa (the major term) on the 
other ; the word ‘ is to be inserted in the sutra; and the 

compound ‘ ’ means (medita- 

tion). So the meaning of the sutra is, therefore, that through the 
relation viz., between the vibhavas, anubhavas and 

vyabhicaribbavas on the one hand and Rasas on the other, the sthayi- 
bhava is inferred as existing in the actor ; that this sthayibhava, other- 
wise known as Rasa, is incessantly meditated upon by the spectator, 
when he is said to be in the supreme state of the Realisation of Rasa or 
Rasa-carvand. 

9 ‘ 

Main Objections — Answered 

The explanation of Rasanubhava as Rasdnumiti and Rasa-carvand 
answers well two objections that are generally raised against it. One ob- 
jection is that the knowledge of the spectator — — in the actor 
is to be called an invalid cognition, since the spectator mistakes the 
actor for the original character on the successful imitation of the latter 
by the former. This is well answered by the fact that a valid inferential 
knowledge can arise from an invalid cognition of the hetu (the middle 
term) as explained above, just as the valid inference — 
arises from the invalid perception of the column of the smoke at the 
sight of the column of dust. The other objection is — ^how does the infer- 
ential knowledge of the spectator give him pleasure ? This also is ans- 
wered by Srisahkuka vei'y easily : no doubt, the inferential cognitions 
we have in the world are not sources of pleasure ; yet, the Kdvydnumiti 
— the inference in kavya, which possesses charmful sthayibhavas as its 
visaya — is a fountain of joy and delight. He argues that the capacity to 
create delight or sorrow does not depend upon the nature of the cogni- 
tion but upon the object of it ; and so the sthayibhavas while inferred 
from the middle term — the charming alaukika vibhavas, anubhavas and 
vyabhicaribbavas — ^possess an exquisite charm and as such, are capable 
of generating delight in the spectator. 

It may be observed here that the Rasanumitivada as explained by 
Srisahkuka was the model for the anumiti theory of Mahimabhatta, the 
exponent of one of the anti-dhvani schools. 

Bhattatauta’s Criticism of Sankuka’s Rasdnumitivdda 

If Bhatta-lollata’s Rasotpattivada was criticised by Sri^ahkuka, Sri- 
sahkuka’s Rasanumitivada also has been refuted by later writers of 
whom probably the earliest is Bhaf(atauta (one of the teachers of Abhi- 
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navagupta and the author of the Kavyakautuka) whose views are sum- 
marised by Abhinavagupta in his commentary on the Natya- 
sastra. One of the many objections against the Rasanumitivada 
is this : if, according to ^ahkuka, the emotion inferred as 
existing in the actor be an anukdra — semblance — in the sense 
of an imitation of the emotion of the original character, it 
should be such either (1) from the standpoint of the spec- 
tator, or (2) from that of the actor, or (3) from both. None of these al- 
ternatives can be satisfactorily explained. It is accepted at all hands 
that every case of imitation has to satisfy two conditions — (1) the 
previous experience of the original — the object imitated and (2) 
the on-looker’s experience of the imitator as possessing some 
attributes similar to those in the object imitated. Neither the actor, 
nor the spectator, has experienced the emotions of the characters, say, the 
love of Rama to Sita, either in this birth or in any one of his previous 
births. Nor can it be satisfactorily explained that the actor possesses the 
same mental conditions of the original characters in the play, though he 
puts on the artificial costumes to produce an impression on the audience 
that he is the character himself. The main difference between the emo- 
tions of the actor and the character, Bhattatauta says, can be best des- 
cribed by the terms jada and ajada respectively. This is the main charge 
against the Rasanumiti theory. Some more objections like the impossi- 
bility of the are also explained by Bhattatauta and 

his successors. 

Though Bhattatauta criticises the view of Srisahkuka, he does not, 
however, give his own interpretation of the Rasa-sutra. Most probably 
what Abhinavagupta has explained might have been based on the inter- 
pretation of Bhattatauta. 

Bhattandy aka’s view of Rasabhukti 

Next comes Bhatta-nayaka, the elder contemporary of Abhinava- 
gupta. His interpretation, as Jagannatha gives under his Rasa-sutra, may 
be thus summarised : both the theories of Rasotpatti and Rasdnumiti 
are untenable in that they suffer from a common defect that the perma- 
nent emotions or sthayibhavas are described by both the schools as exist- 
ing in the actor or in the original character, and not in the spectator who 
must be considered by all as the Realiser of Rasa. Moreover, he has no 
Vibhavas— the generating agents of the Rasapratiti— without which no 
rasa-realisation takes place in the spectator. So he expounds his theory 
of Rasabhukti by the spectator. He speaks of three Vydpdras in a kavya 
(1) abhidhd or abhidhdydkatva, (2) bhdvand or bhdvakatva and (3) 
bhoga or bhojakatva. The abhidha is common to the kdvya and loka, 
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and its function is to convey ideas like the love of couples like Sita and 
Rama. The bhavana is peculiar to the kavya in that it strips off the indivi- 
dual characteristics of the characters, viz., Sita is cognised not as the 
wife of Rama but as a lovely maiden only ; so also Rama, 

the dlamhanavihhdva ; and similarly the Uddipana-vihhdvas, anuhhdvas 
and vyabhicdribhdvas all of which are presented to the spectator's 
mind in a generalised form. Then by the Bhogavyapara the spectator 
completely forgets his own individual traits on account of the two gunas 
of the mind, rajas and tamas, completely suppressed by the other guna, 
sattva, the preponderance of which produces illumination of the mind 
and happiness to man. Here phattanayaka has closely followed the Sah- 
khya philosophy which explains the mind as a compound of three gunas 
— sattva, rajas and tamas, the preponderance of sattva giving illumina- 
tion, that of rajas, unsteadiness and that of tamas, inactivity. This enjoy- 
ment of Rasa by the spectator is impersonal in character and so is differ- 
ent from the enjoyment of pleasure in the outside world. It is also dif- 
ferent from that of a yogin who sees Atman only. Still the spectator’s 
pleasure is described as an approach to the Atmananda of the yogin. 
According to this view the word in the sutra means 

bhukti — enjoyment. 


Navyas' View 

After the elucidation of Bhattanayaka’s view Jagannatha takes up 
the view of the ^ Navyas\ The Navyas do not accept the function of 
kavya — generalisation but they consider sahrda- 

yatva as a defect in the spectator, which makes him, while wit- 

nessing a play, mediate upon the original character and identify himself 
with the latter, so much so that there arises in him for 
a while an anirvacaniya pleasure (just like the anirvacaniya silver 
on the nacre) . This is called the realisation of Rasa. It lasts so long as 
his meditation continues. The propounders of this view, 

however, accept the vyanjand vyapara which, they say, suggests to the 
spectator through the vibhavas, anubhavas etc., described in the play, 
the love of the hero to the heroine and kindles his sahrdayatvadosa 
to action which leads him to the identification of himself with the charac- 
ter and to the blissful realisation of Rasa. 

The objection how an anirvacaniya rati or Soka gives pleasure or 
sorrow, is answered by this school of critics by the explanation that there 
is a great difference between the world and literature ; and that in lite- 
rature, the anirvacaniya love or grief produces only pleasure in the spec- 
tator, whether in the world, that would result or not in real love or grief 
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to the person concerned. That is the greatness, they say, of literature 
which affords pleasure to all alike through the extraordinary power — 
Vyanjana— 

^5ti5?iT’TR5T: gffrorr g ^ < >riK^ ^ WI^’ I' 

(Rasagangadhara N. S.Ed. P. 26.) 

Other Views 

After the Navya view Jagannatha deals with many other views in 
the interpretation of the Rasasutra, which'*are of minor importance. The 
exponents of some of these views do not accept the vyahjand vyapara 
and anirvacaniya khydti in poetry. The spectator, on witnessing the suc- 
cessful personation of the alambanavibhavas like Dusyanta and iSakun- 
tala by an expert actor, identifies himself with the original character — 
Dusyanta — in his love with Sakuntala, and this identification gives him a 
thrill of pleasure. They also emphasize that such an identification would 
not result in the ordinary world in the realisation of Rasa. 

^ Santa ^ as a separate Rasa and ^ Bhakti ^ as a hhdva only 

In his long discussion of various aspects of Rasas, their mutual ag- 
reeableness and disagreeableness etc., in a Kavya, Jagannatha estab- 
lishes the distsinct aspect of Santa sentiment on the lines enunciated by 
Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta. He also draws special attention 
to the fact how possibly Bhakti can be called a separate Sthayibhava or 
Rasa, if Srngara is so. To this he does not give any satisfactory solution. 
He suggests on the authority of Bharatamuni and other eminent lite- 
rary critics, that Bhakti is only a hhdva and not a Rasa, when it has re- 
ference to isvara ; in other words. Rati is called a sthayibhava or Rasa 
when it has reference to a lovely damsel while it is only a bhava (emo- 
tion) when it has reference to God. 

Virodha and Avirodha in Rasas 

In the question of the combination of the various agreeable and dis- 
agreeable Rasas in a literary work, he is a close follower of the ancitya 
dictum as enunciated by Anandavardhana which is closely followed and 
systematised by Ksemendra — 

(Dhvanyaloka, Udyota III, N. S. Ed. P. 145.) 
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Aucitya is nothing but the propriety and adaptability of various elements 
in a Kavya. Here Jagannatha makes rather a rough analysis how Rasas 
can be harmoniously blended. He suggests the possibility of the happy 
combinations of Vira and Srhgara, Vira and Adbhuta, Vira and Raudra, 
Srhgara and Adbhuta, and Smgara and Hasya. But he does not sanction 
under ordinary circumstances the combinations of Smgara and Bibhatsa, 
Srhgara and Karuna, Vira and Bhayanaka, Santa and Raudra, and 
Santa and Srhgara. But we have generally seen the happy admixture 
of Vipralambha Srhgara and Karuna, sometimes most of the Rasas are 
delineated to heighten the main sentiment as in Bhavabhuti's Malati- 
madhava. This depends mainly upon the masterly skill of the artist- 
poet. 

In this connection Jagannatha explains the probability of disagree- 
ableness of two or more Rasas in a Kavya, (i) if one hero 
is delineated to be the Alambana Vibhdva of two opposing 
Rasas — Vira and Bhayanaka, etc. ; or (ii) if the realisation of one 
Rasa obstructs the realisation of the other, (because the two Rasas are 
diametrically oppo.site to each other), (i) In the first instance Jagannatha 
answers that the disagreeableness can well merge into agreeableness 
when the two Rasas are delineated in two different Alambana Vibhavas: 
e.g., Rama, the hero of the Ramayana, is described to be a character of 
ideal heroism (Vira) and his heroism is more exemplified when he is 
described as the destroyer of Ravana, the counter-hero 
who is created as the very personation and cause of terror (Bhaya). 
Here the delineation of Vira and Bhayanaka Rasas in two different Alam- 
bana Vibhavas solves to a great extent the question of their disagree- 
ableness. (ii) Again when in the delineation of two rasas opposite to 
each other another Rasa intervenes, as in the case of the delineation of 
Adbhuta between two opposite Rasas — Santa and Srhgara, the disagree- 
ableness of these two sentiments is not felt as in ordinary instances. 
Here Jagannatha cites a concrete instance from his Akhyayika (proba- 
bly the Yamuna- varnanakhyayika, which is now lost to us) : there at the 
outset, the saintly qualities of Sage Svetaketu at the hermitage of Kanva 
are described so as to impress on the reader’s mind the elements of calm- 
ness and serenity, dissociation from temporal pleasures and final renun- 
ciation — Santi. At the end of this, the element of wonder is strikingly 
suggested by the passage — 



(Rasagangadhara. p. 47.) 


“ what a figure is this which has not yet come within human compre- 
hension ; extraordinary sweetness does (his) speech possess.’' After 
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this comes a beautiful description of the damsel varavarnini^ who is made 
by the poet as the object of love in the story. 

Similarly through the intervention of Virarasa, in the admixture of 
^rfigara and Bibhatsa in a Kavya, there is no room for the disagreeable- 
ness of the two opposite Rasas. 

Curias and their Relation to Rasa 

The next important topic in the Rasagahgadhara is the discussion of 
Gunas — poetic merits. Gunas are merits in poetry when they are con- 
ducive through the Sahghatana or combination of select letters, words 
and phrases even to the development of a Rasa. Or Sahghatanas rest in 
the poetic merits both of sense and sound and they, when revealing the 
sweetness, lucidity, vigour or such other characteristics of these poetic 
merits, reveal or suggest fully to the readers the developed Rasas — 
Srhgara, Vira or other — as the case may be. This is what Anandavar- 
dhana has propounded (in the third Udyota of his Dhvanyaloka) about 
the Gunas and Sahghatanas in a Kavya, in the following verse : — 

‘ goTTiTTf^ frrgj^ fir i 

II’ 

Dhvanyaloka. Udyota III, Karika 6 (p. 134.) 

And he emphasises that the principle of Aucitya in both Vaktd (spea- 
ker) and Vdcya (thing to be spoken of) in a kavya is to be fully observ- 
ed by a poet in successfully developing a Rasa. Following this dictum 
of aucityai fully, Jagannatha classifies Gunas into three — Madhurya 
(sweetness) , Dipti (brightness or vigour) and Prasada (lucidity) . This 
three-fold classification of Gunas is also acceptable for Anandavardhana. 
But Jagannatha, in assigning these Gunas to various Rasas, follows close- 
ly Mammatabha(ta, the post-Dhvani representative and not Ananda- 
vardhana and Abhinavagupta. 

The Madhurya guna is found in Karuna, Vipralambha and Santa, 
its prominence being greater in the second than in the first and much 
more intense in the third than in the first two. So also, the ojas or dipti 
(vigour) is characteristically suggestive of Vira, Bibhatsa and Raudra, 
their intensity being greater in the latter than in the former. Some view 
that the Rasas— Adbhuta, Hasya and Bhayanaka— possess the properties 
of both madhurya and dipti ; but others opine that they too like other 
Rasas possess only prasada (lucidity) , which is a guna quite common to 
all nine Rasas. 
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But Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta explain these three gunas 
in a slightly different manner. Madhurya and dipti are quite opposite 
to each other and as such madhurya rested in isolation in Karuna and 
Vipralambha Srhgara ; so also dipti with Raudra, Vira and Adbhuta. 
In Hasya there is a happy admixture in an equal degree of these two — 
madhurya and dipti ; in Bhayanaka and Bibhatsa, dipti is found in abun- 
dance while madhurya is only to a lesser extent. In Santa, in variance 
with circumstances, dipti and madhurya are found, sometimes to a high 
degree and sometimes less. And prasada is the vitally important guna 
in all nine Rasas. 

In this connection, Jagannatha also gives a detailed exposition of 
the ten Gunas as pertaining to both Sabda anl Artha, as expounded by 
'' Jarattaras — Dandin and such other ancient Alahkarikas older than 
Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta. He also enumerates all that is 
not desirable in a Sanghatana on which depends the delineation and 
development of one or more sentiments by the artist-poet in a kavya or 
drama. 


(To be continued) 



The Date of Sri Madhvacarya 

BY 

B. N. Krishnamurti Sarma 
( Annamalai University ) 

1 

Chronology being admittedly one of the weak spots in Indian His- 
tory, there is always room for a delightful variety of opinions regarding 
the date of any celebrated writer amongst experts. The case of Madhva 
is no exception to this rule. Several dates, ranging from the twelfth to 
the thirteenth century have been suggested^ and in the interests of his- 
torical truth, it is proposed to examine some of them and fix a date 
which would be in accord with the literary and epigraphic data availa- 
ble. 


At the outset there are the tables of the Uttaradi and other Mutts 
which give Saka 1040-1120 or 1118-1198 A.D.^^ as the date of Madhva. 
But, as pointed out by the late Dr. Bhandarkar, long ago, some of the 
old Mutt lists examined by him bore no 6aka date but merely the names 
of the cyclic years. The corresponding Saka years were evidently the 
result of latter-day conjecture and calculation. But they cannot be 
t^ken as final in view of a serious conflict wtih the data furnished by the 
Inscriptions of Narahari Tirtha — (to be referred to presently) — on the 
one hand, and the express statement of Madhva himself in his Mahd- 
hhdrata-tdtparya-nirnaya, on the other, giving his date as 4300 years 
after Kali : — 

grmt ?r vfhrt ? ^rrr^Tf ii 

(Mbh. T. N. xxxii, 131). 


1. We shall not of course discuss the preposterous statement of Mackenzie that 
Madhv founded a sect of Vaisnavism about the year 1850 p. 12, Mackenzie Coll. 
D. C.; H. H. Wilson, Calcutta, 1850. 

la. K. V. Rangaswami Iyengar and von Glasenapp also seem to have been 
fascinated by this date. Prof. S. Subba Rau too adopts it with a slight modification : 
1103-1198. 

14 
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Dr. Bhandarkar and C. N. Krishnaswami Iyer- took their stand on 
the passage from the Tdtparya-nirnaya just referred to and argued res- 
pectively for 1198-1276 and 1199-1278 A.D. as the most suitable dates. 
But these dates also suffer from the same contradiction which they 
entail with the Inscriptions. This will be made clear presently. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan and the District Manual of South Kanara, give 
1199 as the date of Madhva’s birth. But the egregious blunders com- 
mitted by that august monument, the District Manual, in giving the 
place of Madhva’s birth as Kalydnpur, instead of the correct Pdjaka- 
ksetra'‘ — which lies a few miles off Udipi in a different direction from 
that of Kalyanpur) — and in ; asserting that Madhva went over to 
Vijayanagar at the invitation of certain Srngeri Monks, are sufficient 
proofs of the worthlessness of its testimony in any serious investigation 
of the problem. 

C. M. Padmanabhacar^ and C. R. Krishna Rau" have, in their books, 
discussed the question at some length, and arrived at 1238-1317 A.D. as 
the correct date of Madhva. The present writer finds himself in agree- 
ment with their conclusion though not in every instance with their 
particular arguments therefor. 


II 

The inscriptions of Narahari Tirtha, one of the four direct disciples 
of Madhva, offer substantial help in determining the date of the Acarya. 
Narahari Tirtha is known to have acted as Regent for nearly twelve 
years during the minority of Narasimha II, the Eastern Ganga ruler of 
Orissa. His former name was Svami Sastrin and both he and his father 
seem to have held high offices in the State. Narahari Tirtha’s inscrip- 
tions in Kalinga range from 1264-1294 A.D. But apart from the semi- 
poetic and semi-mythical account of the Narahari-yati-stotra, “ nothing 
is known about the precise reason for and exact duration of the Re- 
gency. But it is certain that Narahari Tirtha was at the zenith of his 
power in 1281 A.D., the year of his famous Srikurmam Inscription which 


2. /Sri Madhvdcdrya, His life and Times, (Three Great Acharyas, G. A. Nate- 
san). 

3. This mistake is studiously echoed by J. E. Carpenter in his Theism in Midie- 
val India, p. 406. 

3a. The city of Vijayanagar itself was founded in or about 1336 — nineteen years 
after Madhva’s departure ! Vide. Sewell, p. 19. 

4. Life and Teachings of Sri Madhva (Progressive Press, Madras). 

5. Sri Madhva, His Life and Doctrine, Bhaskara Press, Udipi, 1929. 

6. Published in the Stotra-mahadadhi, Belgaum. 
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makes a special reference to his rule over the Kalingas and to his pre- 
ceptor Anandatirtha ^ (Madhva) . 

Narahari Tirtha was converted by Madhva at Rajahmundry, 
along with his friend Sobhana-bhatta, the future Padma- 
nabha Tirtha — on his way back to Udipi from the first North 
Indian tour. This event, to judge from the inscriptions of Narahari 
Tirtha, seems to have taken place in or before 1264 A.D ; for, the earliest 
of them is dated 1264 and we find Narahari Tirtha called therein by the 
ascetic title of Srlpada. From this we can easily deduce the date of 
Madhva, who could not, at the time of the conversion, have been very 
much older than his disciple. Assuming .that Narahari Tirtha was about 
forty years of age at the time of the Srikurmam Inscription which refers 
to the wars of conquest against the Sabaras^ and his prowess as a swords- 
man,^^ we may safely place his date of birth about the year 
1241. He was thus about 22 years old at the time of his conversion in 
or before 1264. Assuming that the Acarya himself was just a few years 
older than the disciple, we may not be far wide of the mark if we cal- 
culate the former’s age as twenty-five or so at the time. This gives us 
1238 A.D. or thereabouts as the probable date of Madhva’s birth. Now 
the cyclic year of the Acarya’s birth is universally believed to have b^en 
a Vilambi and that of his departure from the world as a Pifigala. Turn- 
ing round, we find that 1238 A.D. is precisely a Vilambi and 1317 A.D. 
the Pingala corresponding to it. 

Ill 

It will now be possible to see wherein does the defect in the theo- 
ries of Professor S. Subba Rau, Bhandarkar, C. N. K. Iyer, etc., lie. The 
Inscriptions of Narahari Tirtha carry us as far as 1294 A.D. and the 
earliest of them is dated 1264 A.D. The Mutt date which is religiously 
upheld by S. Subbarau, has absolutely no room for Narahari Tirtha 
and his meeting with Madhva. What is more funny in it is that it makes 
Madhva depart from this world sixty-six years before the very first and 
ninety-six years before the last-recorded inscription (1294 A.D.) of Nara- 
hari Tirtha — one of the four disciples actually converted by the Acarya ! 


7- I 




9. !rf«?rT i 
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The dates sponsored by Bhandarkar and C. N. K. Iyer are equally 
defective. For, though to a certain extent they cover at least a portion 
of the period of the Inscriptions (up to 1276 or 1278) , they still lead to 
the ludicrous conclusion that Madhva’s first North Indian tour was 
undertaken somewhere about his sixty-fourth year or so and finished 
in his sixty-sixth year ! The first North Indian tour was the beginning of 
Madhva’s victorious career and it was then that two of his earliest works 
the Gitd-bhdsya and the Brahma-sutra-hhdsya were for the first time 
published. Surely, surely, this could not have been in his sixty-sixth 
year ! ! 

The acceptance of the dates mentioned by the Mutt lists, Subbarau, 
C. N. K. Iyer and Bhandarkar leads to a further conflict with the ascer- 
tained contemporaneity of Aksobhya Tirtha (one of the four disciples 
of Madhva) with Vidyaranya^^^ (1302-1387).^^ Everything fits in admira- 
bly if we adopt the date 1238-1317 A.D. as suggested by the Inscriptions. 
It not only renders possible the contemporaneity of Aksobhya and Vid- 
yaranya ; but what is more, serves to place the debate between the two 
at a maturer period in Vidyaranya’s life : say about 1355 A.D. It fully 
meets the requirements of the Inscriptions. For it must be pointed out 
here that all such Inscriptions of Narahari Tirtha as contain a reference 
to Madhva — especially the Srikurmam Inscription of 1281, refer to him 
in terms which imply that the Acarya was living then in flesh and blood. 
But according to the theories of C. N. K. Iyer and Bhandarkar, not to 
speak of those of the Mutts and Subbarau, the Acarya had departed 
this life years earlier ! Such a position seems to be clearly erroneous. 

IV 

1238-1317 A.D. is thus in every way the most suitable date. No 
doubt it has got to explain a small numerical discrepancy with the date 
pre-supposed by the passage in the Tdtparya-nirnaya, But then, such a 
discrepancy will arise only if the passage were understood literally. It 
is far more probable that it embodies merely an approximate estimate of 


10. There are evidences to show that Aksobhya Tirtha engaged Vidyaranya in 
a debate on the purport of the Tattvamsi-text. This is attested by Visi^tadvaitic 
tradition too. But according to Bhandarkar and C. N. K. Iyer, Aksobhya must 
have died in 1324 or 1326 A. D. and presuming the debate to have taken place a few 
years earlier, we will be committed to the absurd position that it took place when 
Vidyaranya was hardly nineteen. 

11. Date as given in Dr. S. Krishnaswami Iyengar’s Sources of Vijayanagar 
History. 
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the date of Madhva’s birth. ‘ Four thousand three hundred years after 
Kali ’ is only a rough estimate. Taking the date in terms of centuries, 
the difference between 4300 years Kali i.e., 1199 A.D. and the date that 
we have worked out viz., 1238 A.D. is only thirty-nine years, which is 
hardly appreciable in what is assuredly not an epigraphic record. 
Indeed, it is but right and reasonable to subordinate literary 
testimony to epigraphic evidence in such cases and explain 
the former in as natural a manner as possible for the simple 
reason that the literary evidence is ‘^T«r^T?r’ while the epigraphic is 
‘TSf?^r9FTO’ Dr- H. Krishna Sastri, the Editor of the Srikurmam Ins., in 
order to escape the difficulty, had pronounced the text from the Tdtparya- 
nirnaya to be an interpolation. But this is^both needless and impossible. 
The peculiar awe and veneration in which the utterances of Madhva are 
held by his followers are enough to deter any such desire for free-lance 
interpolation by a later writer. C. N. K. Iyer, therefore, rightly refuses 
to accept Krishna Sastri’s facile plea of interpolation. C. M. Padmana- 
bhacar passes over this point with a more or less patronising remark 
that “ the verses look as if Madhva himself had given the date of his 
birth as 4300 Kali ” (p. 25) . But, the difficulty, cannot be so 

summarily solved. I believe that the explanation offered by 

me is about the best that could be advanced. C. N. K. Iyer however, 
seeks to discredit C. M. Padmanabhacar’s date on the ground 
that on that view “ Vidyasamkara is left out of account which 
is not desirable ; for, next to the Guru (Madhva) himself, he is the chief 
actor in the ‘play ’ as will be shown below.” I have but recently proved 
the Madhva-Vidya^amkara meeting to be a fiction and in the light of 
the evidence adduced in my paper on the subject,^- C. N. K. Iyer’s 
rejection of C, M. Padmanabhacar will hardly stand scrutiny. 

V 

Syt. Vindhyesvari Prasad Dvivedin, at the commencement of his 
Sanskrit introduction to Nimbarka’s Brahma-sutra-bhdsya. remarks 


12. See my paper : The Madhva -Vidyasamkara Meeting — a Fiction~in the Jour- 
nal of Annamalai University, Vol. Ill No. I. 

1'’- ‘ Tnrt 

fTJTR’TRPPr ThS I ’ Dvivedin has not properly 

punctuated his sentence. The ascription of Madhva to the reign of Kumarapala, has 
evidently nothing to do with Merutuhga. Much confidence cannot be placed on 
Gada’s Sampraddyapradipa which was written about the close of the sixteenth 
century or later. 
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that the Sampraddyapradlpa places the birth of Madhva in the regin of 
Kunnarapala of Gujerat and that the latter’s coronation is reported by 
Merutungacarya in his Prabandha-cintdmani, to have taken place in Sam- 
vat 1199. (1142 A.D.) Kumarapala is known to have ruled till 1174 A.D. 
If we accept the foregoing story, we must find for Madhva a date of 
birth between 1142 and 1174. But it is not till four years ajter the de- 
mise or twenty-four years before the coronation of Kumarapala that we 
get a Vilambi : — 1178 in the one case, and 1118 in the other. Both the 
dates are outside the scope of Syt. Dvivedin’s estimate; 

during the reign of Kumarapala”. The first of these is, 
curiously enough, the same as the Mutt date and has to be rejected for 
reasons already specified. The second too is equally defective in so far 
as it would place Madhva’s exit from the scene of his mundane activi- 
ties eight years earlier than the date of Narahari Tirtha’s first inscrip- 
tion ! Abiding and irremovable contradiction with the epigraphic evi- 
dence thus threatens to be the characteristic feature of all the dates 
earlier than 1238 A.D. Syt. Dvivedin’s date is no exception to this. 

VI 

Professor S. Subbarau, in his English introduction to his transla- 
tion of Madhva’s Gitdbhasya (Madras 1906) , upholds the Mutt date with 
but a slight modification ; — 1103 or 1107-1199 A.D. He considers that 
1199 was the year of the Acarya’s first anniversary and that by some 
confusion it came to be mistaken for the actual date of birth ! A rather 
startling suggestion to proceed from such orthodox quarters ! He does 
not, however, enlighten us as to how Madhva himself came to confound 
the date of his first anniversary (if he knew when it would come) with 
that of his actual birth and give the former instead of the latter in 
his Tdtparya-nirnaya ! Or, we don’t know if the passage is meant to be 
dismissed as an ‘ interpolation ’ by Prof. Subbarau too. 

However that may be, the Professor almost swears by the Mutt 
list and seeks to reject the evidence of the Inscriptions on entirely feeble 
grounds. For instance, he says that “ if the date of the Inscription is to 
be taken as what it purports to be (as if he could actually challenge 
its veracity!), Narahari Tirtha should have lived for 53 years there- 
after ; but the Mutt record (again an appeal to the Mutt record) shows 
that he could not have lived for more than 16 years after he resigned the 


14. Madhva is quite clear that he was born about 4300 Kali : 
•\ The term cannot possibly stand for demise ! 


URTJ 3sr- 
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Regency ’’ i.e., till 1216 A.D. according to his calculation. But the Ins- 

criptions reveal him in flesh and blood in the years 1264, 1281 and 1294. 
Are these successive records of Narahari Tirtha to be put down as down- 
right forgeries in order to defend the infallibility of the Mutt records ? 

The only explanation which the Professor deigns to give of the ins- 
criptions is that “ being given the year of his (Narahari Tirtha’s) demise 
as Srimukha, the date might, under some confusion, (what confusion, 
when, how and why it resulted, we shall never know) be commuted to 
be 1136, 1199 and 1256 of ^dlivdhana — the last date corresponding to 
1333-34 A.D.” and forthwith opines “ that the original date Saka 1136 
(for Narahari Tirtha’s demise) is really advanced hy two cycles ! 
Something like Fergusson’s theory of the Vikrama Era having been ante- 
dated by six centuries ! But all this is no explanation of the 
dates of the various inscriptions of Narahari Tirtha. Surely, 
this theory of advancing the date by two cycles cannot apply to 
Narahari Tirtha himself ! If the dates of the several inscriptions are to 
be looked upon as having been advanced by two cycles, one must answer 
the question of who did it ? If the original dates of the Inscriptions are 
all right and one’s quarrel is with their interpretation by modern Re- 
searchers and the staff of the Archaeological Department, what alternative 
interpretation of the dates is the holder of such a view prepared to put 
forward ? These and similar questions will have to be answered before 
one can expect a facile theory of advancing dates ” by cycles at plea- 
sure, to be accepted. 

Professor Subbarau makes one last desperate attempt in defence of 
the Mutt dates by laying emphasis on the “ circumstance of Mi-idhava- 
carya quoting from the commentaries of Jayatirtha ” in his account of the 
Purnaprajha system, in his Sarvadarsaiia-samgraha. His next argument 
from this is that “ Madhavacarya was a century later than Jaya- 
tirtha ” and at least “ two centuries must have elapsed before Purna- 
prajna’s system could have been recognised as deserving a place among 
the older Darsanas.” 

It never occurred even to an astute critic and lawyer like C. M. 
Padmanabhacar to question the premise of Prof. Subbarau’s reason- 


15. I have purposely refrained from introducing the story of the idols of Mula- 
rama and Sita reported to have been brought by Narahari— as in my opinion, this 
incident cannot help us in fixing the date of Madhva. The traditional view that 
Narahari resigned his Regency in the same year as Madhva disappeared from vision, 
seems to me to be clearly untenable. This question cannot, however, be discussed 
here. 
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ings. He took “ the circumstance of Madhavacarya’s quoting from the 
commentaries of Jayatirtha ” for granted on the Professor's 
assertion to the effect and proceeded to account for it otherwise. I had 
my own doubts about the circumstance of Madhava's quoting from Jaya- 
tirtha's works when I read the Professor's plea. I found 
on careful examination that my suspicions were confirmed. For 
truth to tell, there are no citations from any work of Jayatirtha in the 
Sarvadarsana-samgraha. The only quotations there, under the Purna- 
prajna-darsana, are from the works of Madhva himself such as the Vis- 
niitattvanirnaya. . Of course, Madhava speaks, towards the end, of certain 
commentaries on the Bhasya of Madhva ; but the reference not 
being specific, no conclusion can be drawn from it. And for aught we 
know, the reference might as well have been to Pre- Jayatirtha commen- 
taries on the Bhasya such as the Sattarkadlpdvali and the Tattvapradipa, 
The Professor's premise was therefore purely fictitious and imaginary. 
When I recently drew his attention to this circumstance, he promptly 
admitted in the course of a communication that what he had original- 
ly written was due to inadvertence and that I may neglect it and evolve 
my own theory or explanation. This point therefore need not be la- 
boured further. 

The other opinion regarding the posteriority of Madhava to Jaya- 
tirtha by one century, is equally erroneous. In the first place, it must be 
settled whether Madhava and Vidyaranya are to be kept distinct or iden- 
tified with each other. If the former be the case, then Madhava's poste- 
riority to Jayatirtha by one century, even if it could be proved, will 
have no bearing on the date of Madhva. If the latter be the case, we 
have every evidence to show that Vidyaranya was a contemporary of 
both Aksobhya Tirtha and Jayatirtha. The Jayatlrthavijaya records a 
meeting between Vidyaranya and Jayatirtha. Prof. Subbarau's theory 
makes all this a veritable impossibility. As for Madhva's system acquir- 
ing enough importance in the eyes of Madhava even before the lapse of 
a century, suffice it to say that it had done so for reasons best known to 
Madhava himself ! 


(S.D.S.i). 

17. In the course of which he says, “ As for the question you have raised, you 
may take it that I was wrong in using that phrase. So you may neglect it and 
evolve your own theory and explanation.” — (dated Tirupati, 13th Sept. 33.) 

18. It is suggested that Ak§obhya Tirtha's historic debate with Vidyaranya 
was still fresh in the mind of Madhava and that try as he might, he could not shake 
it off. 
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We may therefore take it that 1238-1317 has every right to be re- 
garded as the correct date of Madhva, — a position which receives addi- 
tional corroboration from traces of the Acarya’s acquaintance with 
the works of Sriharsa and Anandabodha. 

Of Sriharsa’s date itself we are, happily, in no doubt. He lived en- 
tirely within the twelfth century (c. 1150 A.D.) and his patron Jaya- 
candra of Kanouj was dethroned in 1195 Madhva makes passing re- 
ferences to Sriharsa’s destructive dialectic in his Anuvydkhydnar^^ Jaya- 
tirtha informs us that the Acarya sets himself in his Kathdlaksana to op- 
pose the twofold classification of Katha into Vada and Vitanda alone, pro- 
pounded by Sriharsa.-^ Positing an interval of about a century between 
these two, we arrive at the 13th century as the probable date of Madhva. 

As for Anandabodha, it is rather difficult to determine his date and 
Doctors of Advaita Vedanta are themselves uncertain about it. It 
would save a great deal of trouble if anything could be discovered re- 
garding his chronological relation to Sriharsa at least. One thing at 
least is certain viz., that Citsukha, who is stated to have lived 
about 1250 A.D.^^ commented upon the Nydyamakaranda of Ananda- 
bodha. Seeing that Citsukha has not only commented upon Ananda- 
bodha but also quotes from his other works and criticises"'^ his views in 
his Tattvapradipay an interval of a hundred years at least seems to be ne- 
cessary between the two. This would place Anandabodha well within 
the twelfth century. 

Now, it would appear from Jayatirtha’s commentary on Madhva’s 
Mdydvdda-khandana that he understands the Acarya in a certain con- 
text to be refuting the particular explanation of the nature of Avidyd- 


19. Das Gupta, History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. 2, p. 126. 


Vide Khandana Pariccheda 1. p. 20. Choukh. Edn. 


(Anuvydkhrjana i, 4). 


21- ^ (Khandana i, p. 234.) 

tot: I 

(Kathdlaksana-Tikd.) 

22. M. Hiriyanna, edn. of htasiddhi, (introd. p. xiii). 

23. See p. 56 of Tattvapradipa, Nirnayasagar Press, 15. 

15 
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nivrtti called the which is ascribed to Anandabodha.^^ 

This again will suggest for Madhva a date somewhere in the thirteenth 
century. These considerations, however, can only render nugatory the 
early date suggested by the Mutt lists. Prof. Subbarau, von Glasenapp 
etc. But they cannot decide the issue against Dr. Bhandarkar’s date : 
1198-1276 A.D. which still allows room for Madhva’s posteriority to Sri- 
har§a and Anandabodha. 

If the precise chronological relation between Madhva and Citsukha 
could be ascertained, it would solve the puzzle of the former’s date, in 
no time. But unfortunately, we have no means of arriving at any posi- 
tive and direct evidence which could throw any light on this point. All 
that we know is that Jayatirtha who flourished about 1360 was quite fa- 
miliar with the Tattvapradipa of Citsukha which he quotes and refutes 
in his Nydyasiidha'^ as well as in his Tattvanirnayatika. He 
was probably a century or so later than Citsukha. If the interval be- 
tween the two were assumed to be anything less than that, we should 
expect to find Citsukha put down as a contemporary of Madhva — for 
Jayatirtha himself succeeded Madhva on the Pitha only 48 years after the 
latter’s departure. If Citsukha were thus a close contemporary of Madhva, 
we may very reasonably expect him to reveal an intimate acquaintance 
with the doctrines of his successful contemporary. But the works of 
Citsukha especially his Tattvapradipa betray no trace of acquaintance 
with the new philosophy of Madhva. Now, Citsukha was a powerful 
writer of the Advaita Vedanta who applied the destructive dialectic of 
Srihar$a to a refutation of the realistic edifice of his times. Throughout 
his work his merciless criticisms of the categories of Realism are urged 
against the Nyaya-Vaisesika and Mimamsaka Realists. In attempting to 
refute the concept of difference ( ), he confines himself to the views 

of the above-mentioned. In drawing attention to the confusion and fal- 
lacy which any attempt at defining or conceiving of bheda entails 
he shows himself utterly unaware of the doctrine of Visesa propounded 
by Madhva which is precisely intended to remove such defects. In notic- 


25. This particular explanation of is older than Anandabodha 

who is indebted to the author of the Istasiddhi for the same. But it is probable that 
Jayatirtha considered Anandabodha to have been meant — to judge from the Karika 
(•T be cites from the Nydyamakaranda. He does not however men- 

tion Anandabodha by name ; which is done by his commentator : 

26. See pp. 62-63 etc. of Nydyasudhd, (Kumbakonam Edn.) where Citsukha’s 


arguments in favor of (P* ^'dly quoted. 
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ing the objections against the concept of Anirvacanlyata urged by the 
Realists, he makes no attempt to reply to Madhva’s objection : 



In refuting the Dualistic interpretations of Sruti texts like Ekamevd- 
dvitlyam, Tattvamasi, etc., he does not seem to have been aware of Ma- 
dhva’s interpretations. It seems probable therefore that Citsuka had 
really preceded Madhva by half a century at least.^'^ Such an assumption 
would also very well explain the renewed attempts of Madhva to revise 
and perfect the definitions and the logical,# epistemological and metaphy- 
sical categories of the earlier Realistic schools in such works as the 
Pramdna-laksana, Kathd-laksarm, etc. 

1238-1317 A.D. thus seems to be the only date which is capable of 
adequately explaining the largest number of facts connected with 
Madhva. 


27. One may expect Citsukha to have made passing references to Madhva’s 
interpretations — at least for the reason of their striking novelty in the field of 
Vedanta, if not for that of their high antiquity and established eminence in his times. 
The priority of Citsukha alone will account for his complete silence on such a novel 
but none the less substantial doctrine of Vise§as, adumbrated by Madhva. 
Perhaps Madhva’s acquaintance with the works of Citsukha might be pre- 
sumed — ^tho’ the evidence is not particularly clinching — from such statements as : 

5T ?r if ^ 

(Madhva, Ait. Up. ii, 2) which recall Citsukha’s ; 

(Ta«rapradtpa, p. 25). 
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The Mimamsa Sutras of Jaimini seek to investigate the proper 
meaning of the several disputed passages occurring in the Karma-kanda 
of the Vedas. A study of these sutras is instructive in many ways. 
Among other things, the student of Mimamsa ^astra is impressed by the 
bold and original character of Jaimini’s teaching. The object of this 
paper is to set forth in a clear light his great intellectual power, com- 
plete aloofness from sectarian bias, broad outlook and critical acumen. 

The Vedas are interpreted in different ways by different Acaryas. 
Jaimini atttempts rationally to discover their real teaching. It is recog- 
nised on all hands that the rules (nyayas) he has framed for a consis- 
tent interpretation of the Vedas are reasonable and sound. The Mi- 
mamsa rules of interpretation though originally laid down for enabling 
one to interpret the vedic texts in a consistent and systematic manner 
have in later times been used to interpret any work of importance, par- 
ticularly works pertaining to the Vedanta and Dharma Sastras. That 
is why advocates of widely different systems of thought such as Vedanta, 
Nyaya, etc., quote these rules in support of their varying views ; and no 
wonder Venkatadhwari in his Visvagunadarsa pays an eloquent tribute 
to the absolutely binding nature of Jaimini’s rules. 

«nn:rTfe?ft m i 



If a position taken is shown to contradict any of Jaimini’s rules, the up- 
holder of that view has to own defeat whether he be a Vedantin, Nai- 
yayika or Vaiyakarana. 

Though Jaimini was not the first to inquire into the meaning of the 
Vedas, as is evident from the names of psis ^ whose views he quotes, he 
was certainly the first to present to the world a systematic 


1. The Mimamsa Sutras refer to the following rsis, (1) Badarayana, (1) Badari, 
(3) Aitirayana, (4) Kar^yajani, (5) Atreya, (6) Asmarathya, (7) Kamukayana, (8) 
Lavukayana, (9) Alekhana. 
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work expounding the principles according to which the Vedic texts 
are to be interpreted. In all probability, his work must have 
inspired Badarayana to attempt an exposition of the teaching of the 
jnana-kanda of the Vedas. For we find the latter alluding to several of 
the conclusions arrived at by Jaimini. Even if the traditional view that 
Jaimini was the pupil of Badarayana is correct there is nothing strange 
or improper in a teacher referring to the views of his renowned pupil. 
The fact that Badarayana’s name is mentioned in Jaimini’s work may 
not prove that Jaimini might after all have followed Badarayana’s ex- 
ample. For Jaimini makes no mention of the conclusions reached by 
Badarayana and set forth in his Vedanta Sutras. On the other hand, 
Badarayana refers to the conclusions arrived at in Jaimini’s work. - 
These facts will lead to the conclusion that Jaimini must have been fa- 
miliar with the views of Badarayana as with those of many others and 
that at the time the Mimamsa Sutras were written the Vedanta Sutras 
were not in existence. The latter work must have been a subsequent 
production. Dr. Colebrooke^s contention that as the name of Jaimini is 
mentioned in Vedanta Sutras and as Badarayana’s name is referred to in 
Mimamsa sutras and as these names are mentioned in the third person 
in these two works, they must have been composed by their respective 
disciples, deserves careful examination. It is not unusual for Sastraka- 
ras to refer to themselves in the third person in their writings. 

Panini has employed certain ordinary terms in a fixed technical 
sense in his works. ^ Other sastrakaras have also followed him in this 
matter. This practice of using technical expressions by arbitrarily fix- 
ing an unusual meaning to terms needlessly enhances the difficulties of 
the study of the ^stra. Jaimini was quite content to use terms in their 
generally accepted meaning. In this respect, he stands distinct from 
other sutrakaras. Sahara and Kumarila Bhatta have highly commended 
this practice.^® 


2. Brahma Sutras III. 3. 33 and 50 containing the word refer res- 

pectively to Mimamsa Sutras III 3. 9 and II 3. 3. 

3. Ordinary expressions such as vriddhi, guna etc., which mean respectively 

growth and quality are used by Panini in a peculiar sense. Vriddhi means for him 
the letters guna refers to the letters 
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The interpretation of the Vedas is a task of no mean difficulty. The 
Vedas abound in statements which are (1) puerile (such as 
Vayu is a quickly moving deity, 

The fire is an antidote to dew) ; (ii) self-contradictory (such as 

5fl^sft^WT5WT,who knows if there is another world) and 
(iii) in conflict with the evidence of the senses (such as, 

during day time we only perceive smoke and not fire.) ^ 
Jaimini discusses the question whether these Vedic passages are really 
puerile and comes to the conclusion that they are not futile or self-con- 
tradictory or faulty. He is the first to point out that these passages are 
intended to create in our minds a positive desire for such actions as 
have been prescribed by praising them, and create an aversion for those 
that have been prohibited by condemning them. 

The description that Vayu is a quickly moving deity really empha- 
sises the importance of Vayavyayaga by drawing attention to the fact 
that Vayu being a rapidly moving deity, the performer of this sacri- 
fice is sure to get its fruit speedily. Again the passage that we do not 
know for certain if there is an other world does not convey any doubt 
concerning the existence of paraloka — its existence is affirmed in the 
Vedas — but asserts that in connection with jyotistoma sacrifice the place 
known as pragvamsa ^la should be provided with windows. It is part 
of prudence not to forego immediate advantages in the hope of reaping 
some future reward. After all we may or may not reap the benefits of 
the sacrifice in another world, but we are sure to be affected by smoke 
here and now if we neglect to provide the sacrificial place with win- 
dows. ® 

The passage that during day time smoke alone is perceived and not 
fire shows that in performing pratarhoma the proper mantra to be ut- 
tered is the ric ‘ suryojyotih etc ’ and not ‘ agnirjyotih etc.’ As Agni 
is said to reach Surya during day time, he becomes invisible and hence 
the inappropriateness of the mantra addressed to him in the homa per- 
formed in the morning. Here the question is ‘ Is Agni really invisible 


4 . 1 . 2 . 1 . 



Some arthavadas are said to discharge certain functions over and above that of 
praising or blaming some actions. Vide Tadastasankhyadhikarana Eatrisatradhi- 
karana, etc. 

® I 2. 12. 
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during day time V The answer suggested is that it is not clearly per- 
ceptible during day time ; it is clearly perceived only during nights. ^ 
Thus the apparent meaning of some of the Vedic texts gives no clue at 
all to their inner significance and does not convey their real purport. 
Hence Jaimini says that we ought not to be carried away by their mere 
outward meaning but ought to probe deeper into their inner significance. 
This is a very important principle of interpretation and rightly its appli- 
cation has been extended to other branches of literature.^ 

There are obvious difficulties in interpreting statements such as, 
in a literal sense. If the instance cited is 
taken to mean that ‘ Babara, the son of I^ravahana desired, ’ it will fol- 
low that the Vedas must have composed after the time of Babara. This 
cuts at the anaditva of the Veda. Jaimini’s interpretation of such pas- 
sages is very interesting and may be philologically important. The ex- 
pression Babara is taken by him to mean the whistling wind, for from 
the burring sound made by the violent wind it can well secure that 
name and pravahana is taken to mean that which pushes forward.'^ Fol- 
lowing this lead Kumarila explains away with equal skill and insight 
many difficulties met with in the Puranas. 

In the performance of the prescribed karmas, the different mantras, 
it is held, help to remind us of the several actions and objects associated 
therewith. The presence of such apparently meaningless mantras such 
as, however, appear to shatter this view. 

Consistently with his view, Jaimini cannot accept this mantra 
to be meaningless. He holds that here also the mantra must refer to 
certain sacrificial objects and acts ; only we do not know what these are. 
He has the frankness to tell us that he does not know them. Herein lies 
the supreme greatness of Jaimini. This reveals the genuinely scientific 
nature of Jaimini’s attitude. Our ignorance of the meaning of several 
mantras ought not to lead us to reject them as valueless. On the other 
hand, one ought to endeavour to the utmost of his abilities to get at their 
import.^® Hence Jaimini figures eminently modern. 


7 . 1 . 2 . 12 . 






?r. P- 116 . 

9- 1. 1. 3i. 

10 . Wti 1 . 2 . 41 . 
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That Jaimini has no caste-prejudice may easily be proved. To take 
only one instance. The Vedic passage enjoins a parti- 

cular duty, adhana karma, on the Rathakara. The question here is ‘ Is 
the Rathakara here referred to a dvija or non-dvija ? ’ He cannot ac- 
cept the latter view for the members of the fourth class are prevented 
from studying the Veda and naturally they cannot perform the Vedic 
karma. Probably, this consideration may have induced Apastamba to 
take Rathakara as a member of any of any one of the first three classes 
engaged in building chariots.’^ Jaimini does not allow himself to be bound 
down by the shackles of caste ; he does not speak for any caste and has 
therefore no need to twist \he text. He takes the term Rathakara 
in its usual sense of a member of the fourth class. The members of the 
first three classes are not to engage in the mechanical arts.^“ Secondly, 
the expression ribhunantva occurring in the mantra relating to adhana- 
karma refers only to the saudhanvana caste’ that is, the Rathakara 
caste and this falls outside the pale of the first three varnas. It is against 
all accepted canons of textual interpretation to discard the obvious mean- 
ing of a passage in favour of another to suit accepted conventions. Thus, 
when the Vedic passage is definitely known to expect the rathakara to 
perform a certain karma, it would hardly be fair to explain it differ- 
ently in order to respect the convention that dvijas alone are allowed 
to carry on Vedic studies and perform sacrifices. The reasonable course 
would be to admit that the Rathakara can study that portion of the Veda 
which relates to his duty. 

A similar difficulty arises in regard to the interpretation of the 
scriptural text The sacrifice mentioned here 

refers to the hunter-chief. Is he a hunter by birth or a dvija ? 
Jaimini, consistently with his position, accepts the first view, 
on the ground that it is the most natural and understands the term Nisa- 
da stapatih as a karmadharaya compound (nii^adhascasau sthapatisca) y* 


11. ^niTT ii (arr- ) 

Rudradatta comments as follows : — 

«irsR:T55: 


12. ^ VI. 1. 46. 



16. VI. 1. 51. 
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Any other interpretation would do violence to the text and would be 
far-fetched. If it is taken as a tatpurusa compound, it will have to be in- 
terpreted with the aid of laksana which involves gaurava. In all cases, 
a simple and natural meaning is preferable to a figurative interpretation. 
Hence Jaimini thinks that the sacrifice in question is enjoined on the 
chief among the huntsmen. The appropriateness of this view is evident, 
for the daksina to be offered at this sacrifice is the hunter’s net. 

Thus Jaimini admits that certain sections of the fourth varna such 

as Rathakara and Nisada are entitled to perform some Vedic rites ; but 

at the same time his general position is that the members of the last class 

* 

are not expected to perform vedic-karmas, for the obvious reason that 
they do not possess the two essential qualifications for performing sacri- 
fices, viz., Agni and Vidya.^"^ Does this not argue sectarian bias on 
his part ? To say that they are not to perform these ceremonials, because 
they have not the prescribed qualifications, does not mean that they are 
assigned an inferior status. For Jaimini says that the Brahmins 
ought not to perform the Rajasuya-sacrifice and that the ksatriya and 
Vaisya are not to perform the Satra-yaga and that the Devas ought not 
to perform any sacrifice. Certainly this cannot be understood as mark- 
ing off certain sections as inferior to others. 

Sacrifices require a multitude of accessories and articles which could 
not be produced by poor people. It would therefore appear that only 
richmen are to perform them. But Jaimini thought that many people 
would take shelter under this and neglect their sacrificial duty. No man 
can be absolutely poor all the time.-** Just as poor men strive hard to 
earn a living, even so they ought to work hard to secure the means ne- 
cessary for discharging their religious duties. Persons who are crip- 
pled and maimed ought to take the necessary steps to set right their 


VI. 1. 26. 

31^ II- 3. 2. 

VI 6. 18. 

20. vi. i. 40. 

16 
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defects.^^ Unless a person is completely incapacitated he must try to 
discharge his duties .22 

Jaimini was singularly tolerant and impartial. In interpreting the 
Vedas he would not accept certain views merely because they were cur- 
rent anlong the Aryans ; nor would he reject certain views for the sim- 
ple reason that they were put forward by non-Aryans (mlecchas) . The 
Aryans on account of their deep and abiding interest in dharma, whose 
exact nature can only be gathered from sabda, were zealously preserv- 
ing the traditional meaning of sabda. Hence in the event of a conflict 
between the Aryan and non-Aryan interpretation of sabda, Aryan in- 
terpretation would quite naturally be preferred to the other. Jaimini 
would abandon even Aryan view if it conflicts with the sastras ; and ac- 
cept the non-Aryan views in all cases where the Aryans were not ac- 
quainted with the meaning of Vedic expressions. The non-Aryan 
view is not taboo merely because it is non-Aryan. 

Just as Jaimini does not hold that among the four castes any one is 
superior to the rest, he does not consider that women are inferior in 
status to men. It is interesting to note that Jaimini’s views regarding the 
rights of women would do credit to any modern reformer. He dismissed 
Aitisayana’s view that women are not entitled to perform sacrifices. Here 
he has Badarayana on his side. It may be asked how can women per- 
form vedic rites, which obviously involve much expenditure, when they 
have no property of their own ? As we are often told that at the time of 
marriage they are purchased from their parents, they could have no in- 
dependent right of their own. Jaimini’s reply to this objection is that 
women have a right to their husband’s property, and that the practice 
of presenting cows, chariots, etc., at the time of marriage will not amount 
to purchasing them, The sastras explicitly declare that the husband 


VI. 1. 41. 

VI. 1. 42. 

23. g i. 3. 

The Aryans were not acquainted with the meaning of words, such as — pika, nema, 
and tamarasa and they had to accept the meaning of these words as current among 
non-Aryans. 

VI. 1. 8. 

26 . VI. i. lo. 

26. vi. i. is. 
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along with his wife has to seek the four puru^rthas and that the fruits 
of sacrifices are shared in common. Whenever a sacrificer gives away 
some of his possessions as offering to a deity saying ‘ This is no longer 
mine his wife also has to repeat, ‘ This is no longer mine.’ This clear- 
ly indicates that the wife has a right to her husband’s property. Be- 
sides this she can have property of her own. 

Even the question of the extent to which the king may be said to 
have rights over his kingdom received Jaimini’s attention. The per- 
former of the Visva jit-sacrifice has to offer his entire property as daksina. 
When a monarch performs it, is he to give away the whole country over 
which he rules ? Jaimini thought that the subjects had certain inalienable 
rights in the country, that the king was only entitled to receive a certain 
percentage of the produce as tax, and that as his rights over the king- 
dom were by no means absolute, he could not give it away. 

In conclusion it may be pointed out that Jaimini attempted the stu- 
pendous task of interpreting the Vedas and succeeded most eminently in 
that undertaking. This is an ample testimony to his intellectual powers 
and critical insight. An ardent devotee of truth he would not strain the 
text to suit conventions. His works bears the stamp of one who is cou- 
rageous and independent and is completely free from sectarian bias.-'' 


VI. 1. 16. 

28. Mftr; 7. 3. 

29. I am deeply indebted to Mr. R. Ramanujachariar, M.A., Lecturer in Philoso- 
phy, for the valuable help he rendered me in the preparation of this paper. 



^j(oS)&=lSluJ6Qffi)<i %^TLb 

By 

K. PONNIAH PiLLAI 
(Annamalai University) 

lL\€sfiQJIT&Ll.U^ iSTUfT^L^ 1<SL. ^IT<SSr qSSv LD-fn-fTT-^ 9 €tifi <Sl! (T €F 
ujlufT ^aifra&Tfreo 6Ff^-jS<s s^ihiSir^ssfriu iSlfr^sirs^saf} Quu^^ih Seo 

(ifiiremufr sfremLJuQQi^fnLjLD ^a‘(Tdj^& Qs^iLiujQsutsm-QQLnssr 

Qeo (?dsgfrisi9<®(sfr Q^ELLsauiLis^a^^Qm pm , ^&uSj^e\)rrSi}^ Qp^f^S 

eVfTQlJ^ (SJ (L^^li9(T^(Eprr^ <oS <S£J<S^]ITm UlTfTULjpp(^ uSs ^^3\^G\)L£)^ ^ ^(3^ 

^(f^d(^LD, fBLD^ J^UJLUIT U ^ ‘S ^ QSi <3, f^m(^ S<Sil<Srsfl ^ ^(T^iJUtT [TIT (§^00 

^f^jiTss(ck ^0^^ UL^ (liinr (str u (ipfr<cmu(TQ<s<^ turn urn p^emjrd 

^Qu^. ^SiJiTs^ QslLu^ 0d(^Lh Qs<^eSs(^d(^ c3^uL^pps<i0ioSI(^dQ<£ crm^ 
j>l^u^LD!Tm <2S<mL-.Gsnjupp,(fi^Q(mQ pm, 

(1) Q<sm(^LLu^eo Q(Sii(^sfTe0!OfTsQsn i^eoeo s^iEj9^^uiTL£)um{Tii9eo q;/f^ S-u/r 
^^Qiufruumir ^mL^iLjLh 9lei^uj^d(^d ^SFiEjSp^ evsmfluj6\)3i^emiEi3&r QpmpiLfL^m 
Qufr ^d<suuLLQ QiiF^Q^dQm pm QeiimuQS)^^ ^uQuir ^ih ueo <sS ^d^siinm s&r 

QpG\)LLlTdj (BfTlh ^ ^ (B Sd &r (StT €0 IT ih, 

( 2 ) IFLD^ ^ami^LD'^eV iLf6vFlQ<3iJirSLLl^u9^ fBITm(^eU0 L-.U UI^UlSgO GTCOeOlT 
eS^ QpdSijuLLrrm eo sa^y^tsmiksi^ih QiSFirdsuuLLu^^sQm p QfSiim piih^ ^QjpfiSm 
iSirQujiT^pmQfiU) Qpd@ujd<S(r^^^Lh ^mi&ujQpu) QiBirdsQpih uurrsiiQ^ih Q^^rfli^ 
Q3»(T^<s(rQei}&s(jr(iiQLDm g^ih 45i-^Qy^ Quir^jd^ QpmL^ujQp, 

rsrrm(^eu(^L^Lh uuSfm^ Q€ii<sffluSl6\) eu(^u)U)fr€mQim GreOGOireSI^ 
€i>ai^smiijS(^LL €h<ai/sr€Vuj(^(^frm Qp^ird&iLfi—m ^fuhSit jsSTTUjLDirs llQ^ 

GtD^^iftujp^L^m sdQs^if} Q^ujujeiiu)y ^9fffluj^<s en)iEjS<s eSlpm^mtud 

QspfreoeSdQsirQpjpLJ un^dQspdjiueinh QojismQih crm p QiBrrdsQiD QiLpsemL-, 
e03mpuj&)si^&nrriEis^2eiru uitl^ Qfimpii9eo <d^(j^uu^m sinremth, jspsrreou) ewna 
9 ^sS^m^uSim iSirQujrr^mLDrrm^ Qud€^(s(reS ^u> CTQp^d^&reS^u^ uireSdQs/r 
emQ Quit puu jS p(S^ SL-eo Quir^sirefr eS^m^uSIm (^ir ear ldit m jp 

(^mpd^ ^iTiBj^ QufTtLeSL^iTLD eS(r^d(gu>uu^d(^ih QurffQujiTiTs&rrTeo Q^fiuujuulL 
u^(^d(^ih ereoeoiT^p eruirS^^oJiws^Lo go Severn mi a (^ui fBfrmQiSiJ0U.Lj ui^uiSleo 
Qaadsuuili^^dSmpear, QllQgo (^/jSulSlLl^ eoa^em €Om>Pujisis^ Qfiea>pu^L^m 

appfSd^ ^g^luSiJLD Qifrdjii^eniT^/Tm aiSjS^eS^mpuSImuiPmskftuS^Lh QpmeaBps 
eiJGOeoeuirfreiJiT, SeouSleo (syllabus) semL^ ereoeofr eomfemiiis^ui uuSp&d^ 
erppearQ^* 
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( 3 ) s^fEiS ^^Qpiii Q^esrQ^^s^ siaS^&Qpih Q^rEJSL^U)Q 72 Q ldst s it ^< s /r 

Qs^dj^^^mi3 pQs QQi^QiSiJ(^uSlsar GT<ssr^ sk^gfjQ(^iT. ^^p(^Qp<^ <ofuuis^ ^jremQ 
SFfniS^QfiLh ^(r^i^^ear cTesru<ss)^ eSl&rdSdsfTLLi^^fft 60 ' 26 v. QufT^eiJ/Ts ^ir 

esvrQ sfibiS p^ih &jjSI^ ^jbpnemLD sfr&ftrruuLLL^fT^ih^ urronsi^^ fE(oS)L^^ 
u/ra/SsffT, (^emu) Qpp6S}u.iss)<SiiS(^ Qtapau^ ^ir^Q Q P'SPp^ p(^Lh ^<i,S(r^d(^Lnn 
0)6V erofbiSpQpil) ^p^(^d<fEssPL^QL}), sfV!EiS ir^ir pLDfrm ^ <f^G\)eOfT <iQ p 
(^LD e^ 6 isr(^uSl 0 ii;prr^u) urr(Sin(SL^uSliQ) 6 V eS p,^tufTs^uu®LD QpfTGsfiiL\LD spu^s^d^ 

iLjU) Q^fTj^ev Q,3FujQpea)p ev^Piju 6V 3^^^0fsriT5is<dr QppeSluj ueO(sS(SL^{juiniS(^Lh Qqi^ 

uiLui^Q^dQ^ pesT Qsiiear utoSip lu/tqiQ (t^iuh GTissr pj Q^SFtreo^isiifr (TS(ofr /r ? 

n^ujiTpir ^/SsiJfT(srfls(Sfffm QsfrmGs^siLfu) ^^Q<sij. C?ld 0 )l 1 ® .^^SffttuiT C. R. Day, 

GreGTUQi/T ^psn6\)Lh Glp,m ^ d ^ Lu IT dS GO ^iremQ QpGS) paeSeo ojSd^jGhf 

prrGfffI ffiBiSpLLfTGor^ qil- ^d^ujirGSev uiksfT Gfr p^eo (Su^[Ei(^Lb s^idiS pp^S) p(^ 

®/z9^ G^P^(f^dSpQpGSr pJU) GS!QGFGLSU)fT<^ LDSID^LU ff=l5jS pd^ [f JTfl S&T fT §^LI) 

SfT(^L^S S^fblS piDlTGSr ^ QpmGsffd^lU ^(T ^UUfTirir ^ih ^uQuJfT@dsuULLQ QJfT^Sp 
QpdsTpILL SfT^LS S=lilS pp^Sp(^ GSQ/fGiJ^.pGSipiL\lI) <3k^ fS ll9 QT^dS! IT » ^(^GO 

QgO n" (T a 151 <S)IL-,QpS=ppfTrflL^lAl0d pj (TUTLD GTQp^dQsn Gml^(pdjSGOiTL}), J^CS)pu 

Qu 5G0 J^JQlfT Sl^lM Q^UJ^&(pdsGOfTLD» ^0 S=LDudpp^Sl(^GO LLlLQlD (^liTGmQLh 

^^(puSlQ^d pGlST GT^pj Qs^fTG0GSGi9L-G0frLD5? (^^pfTJTGmWfT s)p(^G5)<9^ ^GOGOfrQjyQl LO 
^LUfTSGOyQippd S- prS ^QpGfTGTT LD p p ^GOGO^ds^GfT GTQppd <9^l5iSp ^LDudpp^GO 

U5fTLjQu5LDfr(^60 ^ Qs^UJGiD S Qp^Gsff UfTQSsfJ QfpGSuj gS G ipUJfEJ SGffiGO gS p ^ lU (T <3^ ( 5 ! S 

Glf}(^UUGS)p imril) S piT^GOrLDlT UJill UfT,idQGGlQ(pU). PjUUL^uSl^ds GLIL-.Q p^Qpih 

OpGk Qp^opih 3 =i5iSpp\Qgo QpuSlQ^d pGOT Grek pi Qs^ttgo ^Giipj peupi. 

(4) <3!5lSp <3LDLSirp5UJ IT p IT 3 Gffff uSi Gil 22 3r 0 ^Gff)iU U U p/£l d STi^ pi uS L- p GO 

3^ IT IF 151 <S (T ^ Q<3rTLDrFfT pn ^QlIT SGfflGk 3T 0 ^ d <SGm d 0 QpGS) pGtDLLI U) QuiT GS^p^UJfTSTp 

GtDpUL^LD O<3560 gSI 7 3r p p&VGlI ITQfilh 12 GSlQ0^6h€lliTl5l<3B(^Lh 22 3f- 0 ^ S GfflQ GO 14 

Sf-^Gnip^GOT p^GSl0dpi ^Gmi—^SlGST pGHT GT Gk pj Q <3 IT LDf^ 5 p IT 3=5iri5l<S Q p 211005)1^110 
U)pr 6 JS&r O< 3 fT€OGOUULLL^ 0 dSGk pOST* iSlT^^OTTUpp^llSlGk Sip SiraiTULSffluurT [TIT 
SLL sf-ppervQiirks&r ^OTGfrpi Gjmpj Q<35 GOgouul^gSI6o'2gv — aGorsfriniQir^aQpLD 
<9?ppQLD€kp/ Qs^lTG060UUL^GSG0^2ev* ^0<fE5GO ^ pi Q LDGfT <S 11 p pIT 12 GO QppGO STiTS 

LD5 GST p 5 ^ UD Q U UU JT GfT gS GO GT60€05lh 3r p pGWGil uQuOi^ p! GU 0 GlU p LD ^ 3Tpp GWGiiir 
QiDGk pj Q3=5 GOgSIu90Ul 9^1D JljQpP udsp^GO (Si^Ll^zi), U(0S^LDpQ5)pp PgS if 
LDpp GTG0G05 €dj<Siljri5]<S(^Lhj g 6!S}0^ p ^-Pl^^UuQp^ uSl0U uGtDp 

SGilGl^ d SfTGO CfiLOpUl^ SGSTSITIEjQjr^S pGS)p QujTGTTG^GO GTGOGOTTUD Sr p pQl LD GST pi <2110 

GUP^^QgoQlU^ SrppedjGUjrOl-OGk P' Q3F5GSr(^QirGk pj iJF^LD S’2GSTdsQ2ll0kQlD, PgS^JT 

SGOTSmSlS SrppGWGUirQLDGk pLD^ Pf^GOp 35 IF S IT U lS ffl LU IT SrppGWeiilF Qlo^ pLDj 
QjFrreki ^ ^ild ^ pjuGiJp^GO • ^QigSI jTGdsr Q ld GfoffliU5 <fE ^ppGiJiF Qpt^ujfT p \ gjGgst 
Gsffeo sGorarriiiSetaujd s^ppewQiFFih erosrQuiTLDfr^GO ^ airdp^jrp^pjLh SGipnpp^ 
fft/ih eS@0^ GWiiuiipii) eiidp<sSlQ@m pp^ aFFsu-uiSffliiJ^ s^ppkvGusrOuimQu^ 
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u>fr^eo <iS ^i ih qj>^qj^<s^'^^ld ei9Q(^^ emihuih ^ih tsuiF^ eSiQS 

^ev <S)ii^fBi(^ij) liisQefr s?^jSSeh)QJjTf5JsQ(!irrissr j>j(omBJ<^Q(Sfr Qpi3>^<oS)L0 

ujrr6isrQj)SiJ ^ekjpiLD G^frioj^Qpsk OiS(ckQ^^^ y,frs)js/T60 c^iriT^^SuSieir 

g/)6Ua), QpiT^^LDiiSfQ6\)Q(u Q <$mQ fFeveo SeveffiLouSI^ 

g^LO 0,{Brr(ck(SS)>^<off)lJUlLllj) J)ISST6V^<i^§}(oSl(r^fB^ <3 F(EiS ^^Q p<oS)pQ5>LD(off)aJlLJ(lh ^ITfT UJ^<3^eO 
^Sll9iuULL[T(^lh, ^sQqJ OpdiT <£ITlLiS^UJ IT IT U lSI fft LU fT ^ S toST S fT iBi B ^ ^^J^SlT^mQ 
jTfr Sffj^s^^iLjU) sf-^ipefi)QifriBiS(ck <^(oGrg^ B£ri^^^siTp,<S(T Qs^fr^eosSev^ cTearuQ^^s 

( 5 ) oSsiifT^ ^(SxsrGnf.mm GrDsmrinisQ&r^ j^iJd^ ^Qojm Qp;!T< 3i^ 

Qiam g^L£)^ J^pfTQI^ «#, ffl, c9F. (O^QIU Q U IT ^ (SUIT d Sk^ UJ (SrV^!ir(Bl~fE(^d 

00) eS^ifT^ Q fT (SL^O Lom eij il) Q^srr j^evQs^ujiLjLhQufr^ oirr^ s^ihQm^B 

sf-iTfrsisGfflesr ^irQs^njesiujuQuneo sLDSLnrrB p G}s^ilj<oS).sajfr eo (sS^in 

^€WQiir^(SSip LS^^ir<oSTQufrGO (krQp^dsiTLLu^u untJGQiidm^ Qiam pjih Q&^fT^G\)u 
uQSp^‘ Q^Qirr^Qujdru^ Q^^^frsiS.uSev'Bsv Quj^ pjii^ r-3j^ irfra ^^ gs).{b 
iJi}(^^uuL^d Q<spu-jS pO piih Qs=^edG^S(^ir\ c^^'i dp;<^fr(di>^SiT^d^GO^ Os^frev 
GOUuQS p Q<3i<oiTUQS)^^ r^QlQir isSefTsB^P Qs^fT6V(^QQ%WrQifLh, <5:^9 iT 6l)MpUJ 

^Beo p)rr<oar <aj 90 //r^(?^ 4 F/r»aL^o) Q<‘P{r6V6vQQii>Tm qQldsst ^ ih 72 ^ir^d^^rr 7 (dtifSniT 

^up<oU)^<iii ^LlL^Qi^Qj^i^eo 6Vc‘BflujirfT (SwevevOeiim piJih ^pjBQpir, 


e\)<s^LuirfTs uS^6urQ<si^ GOak^&mirn sih p<shr gvu) (sSI(ofnnis<sSlev'26v, 

/FO)i0<sfr0y^/27/0LD (STGVGOfT j-fTSfBiSi^Lh GO pfT Q^L^uj<osr Q iDJ , ^0Sfr6O Qcasen-^S 
ajrrev i^fTQL^fT u^ujrrsuurrL^LjuQLD iras^d^otop eo<3i>PujiTfTsQLDGiyr ^qjit ^d^(3uufT 

iTfT^eVj €d<ffi>fluuirrrs <s^<oSI(r^d^ €\) ^(sm irtr ^ ^d<oS) <s QujQdsQpi^iLfLDfr? sissru<om^<s 

^eijQir eo fT <3P^Ssvr O <9^ Lu uj Q^iiimQio — eosv^uuth eo a^<cmQLDi^ u<om ^^ehros) p<sSlLQ 

p)} LSffid^(T^^^GO ^ev'Bev. 90 irfrs^d,Sl<^ ^Qsrrrs&mj j^j^iQirn'sem^ s^irerv^^fT 
esnEJS^srr <3S<3frs(^Q^ p €tvQ(SOrrsiii<S(^ eo ,3s^emQLDGt!T pjuLo^ ir(T<9s^^i^G0 ^(sdar 

L^rruS}0d(^ii> QiiT(sm^ u^isjseir Qp^eSuu ufTLLQ<!E&r eosmptuQijD^ pnu) 

Qs^ireopjiiQi^ Quir0<ij3SioiT(^u). ^Biflojirs&r srirseo ^^emih sk^pnuSL^^^d) (^eo^uj 
LOrrirdQs&m fftuC?^) €r<oir piiQ<ff^rr&)eSlu9Q^uu^&(^p)ilLh^ c^Bfflujifseir er&n'&f) 

(sS(r^d^ crem^sosr OujQuu^Qufrd)^ eos^(ju^^^({^d ^ ^(3Sip ^rQds 

Qsu<sm®QL£}m p^ Q^fr6V6Slu9(T^d(^LD ^uuDfresr^^^^LD ^^emQih ^eir pisQsfrm pn 
^^fTSrLDITsQ^i ^€a)LD/F^0<50O) ^OTTCKO) /F«3r0 ^ JjS OJUUQu), (SUIT ^ eSllS^IlT^ cSyiP 
Qj(T^ ^uxQJir^ ^GSiSus^uu pfS euL^tsfriLQ s^iejS^ ^Biflujirseir Coj^Coia;^ Ou/r 
06 fr QsfT&mi^0uLS^ih Qp^^iLQ 9FmS^p^p(^ ^(ssi^sm Qppp^ih 9 ^^ 
Q/iro)/rLli-./r. oSeufr^Qujeoru^^p^d ^/i^0 sj^eo ^ Q^frek^Quo^Q p QufT(T^<sfr 
O.5/r®i<5uuLl^t0i©^^. y,/riaj^ pireos&fl^LD ^d^iDir ^tfi eivsiiir^eu)^u 

uetasdsrpQLoeir pv ^puuLLts^q^uuoa^u ufrirdseomi. 
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(6) Q LD(8frQ u ^ uSsuui^QQLDUjfTearQ^. Qsuiejsl-ldQQuu 72 

QiDiSfrsiT^'^^n'OsiJSffr ^ QuirOairQ^i jbn'fr, Qu:)/hui^ujrr(^<iQ Qp^Lf<^(Sfr ^&if}ujiT& 

(ofrrrQev QtamOuxoar u ^ 3 <sSl^LDfTuju Qs^fT^6VLJULLu^0uu<oir)^ 

Q<^ Q QjiHJ^ 1—11^8 III UD QiDtofr iHj<s<orfl€w- r^Q rr(T SQim ^snQ iriT&mn (^<o(onof^,3 GWiSij 

(y:)ih s=U)y^iTi>-meh}&ijT(ipLh (Sii[r<o\)fTQL£)€^ /D fStULo^^^ ^<o{DLD^^((^d8(^iT* 

J^^ioljLD ^sSsr^ ffl. S?, S, P^<sk (SfTQp^^ Q LDfSfT IDfT tSST ^ eSQIfT^ Q ^ ff <qL^^ ^ ji(^ P^lL 
u Q8 /Duu^uSl^^w^ /i9. <otf)uj €n;a/ir/w<^5?terr<5 Q^(rQ^^^<ofrfTn'' 

<oS<oi^Au^^d\) ^Lfm)^<SLh €d <3^yom s^ihiQ fT<sil) <^ipm8 p ^^’^uiS\<ohr8 ^ 18 uas^ 

(oSi^UUlT (T <sS^ikl(^Lh, ^QS)Eil^im S^lTeiD^sr ^ (^<01^11^ <i (^LD Jff^Qufrsp^d(^LD 

Qufr(r^p^u)fr(Ssr^QjQLu. ^psifT6\) ^ QldlLls^&)&)[t p 8p 

^3friT ^<so p fr Hi] LD Qurrisarp ^^ttr p^ltuiksisfflex) s^ubuu<3}^’i(§^ pj eru^urew^n' 

Q,^-IT^^k Qsfrm Bip p(^'kF ^fT.3,lTir<cmLDfTS Q LDtS^G^LDm pj Q <SF IT (S\) ^ B] ^ 

Bllpd<S uS&\)^UJfT? 

(7) J^BIIT S(^Lh ^llllTSLLJijUfr JijBUT S<^lj) S^StS ijS IT <3, <0^ LijBl 

^3)pGa urT(k}ULLL-.Bl(T S^TTfTBifT* liJ TT S LU UU IT <nW S iT IT <n Ibl ^'hsmj ^<3, IT <SI (nlQpJ^S 

^6\}LDmu lS^js^itju) UiomojsHi^iT. ^Qurai^uo.' ^Q&sis y^irevs 

ji IT s iki s iiif) u) ^ Lj^l^fTUj jj fT a iki s^doiT s spiSp^^D j^Q(sms Qq; pjun L-msur p^0uul^ 
a^ksTT a Qaiu j^LD lSI [ faiT jTLD utimT smfli^iT. '^Ai3Sl0‘Sii[fl<oST a n 8 p) tu ibi a t^oio g^api^p 
iriTap^)p0ifluu ev !bJ a (BfT ^itQld ^^aaQBJmrrQLD, c|^@)6V ^Biira^^ pl.(^ljuis^ 
aGir QaLu^0a0ih (jpoD p^9b) 8fS^ €u^ Qbi piuLLip^uiSi^i}) ^<oinBiai3fr aiTa/Ti-.a 
aikSp 6V<3i^i>mp^8Q6oQiLi ^€6)LDa ^m<s(r m , (p-pirir^ ui'ira) anthQuir^^ a^ujiremfi 
aiwa.[rn uj^ih^ Qpiruf^. ^Bi^Sirira (5\)9kj,mTikaGn- Qicpsicm u. ^j^Biirai^a^Lh bP p 
^]ujrraLJULLi^.0LJU p p0 S turr ujlAI^'^k ^aQ^i aGia pB!<siTfra8a0 ^ p p<oiyiaiu 
^irnuuaS G)uiT0ppLnppOp<^ jp fBrr<ok a0^SlQ pm , 

(8) GBJiEjaL-LD8 y^iTsSap^ePl^ap 19 GiD'MTua'^iriLjLD 72 ^aaGaiLiu 
Q(SiJemiJ^ujppafraGBi 12 ervBj it shp it mp^p0 1(1 Quit a'bsiT aihjQap ^s^.mBja 
(^u.m LSirehpiTir Qp^puuir^ 72 QwefTtniraa Qaib^ J^p^in- j^bjbjit^ QiL^yru^ira 

12 aaasrp^&v j^L-a8 €^bjObiit0 aaaiTp^p^u^ ai^ii^mn^iniT a ^ Girp^ljih 

^aSeuflQiJum p QuiTa'2maQaiT($ip^^ ai—muujiT^aa<bma0 ^p^€u0UDuLs^ujiT<m 
(STQfp^m<sTr QuiTa'^aQaiT(E}p^<oir(SfTfTiT. ^mevaaifflbV ewBiir aikjQapnuaisfnTSilLL^ 
ai^imuLu.T^a amraSi^siiih aaairaikj8<mujuSI(^^i^ Gld^tt €n)ikj8m'jjiMJir 
aihufr BJiflimau Quajira^ir gpih ^ap ^p/'cumauSIkv ujirpiTBi^ ^mfSm (^irua 
L&0ihpir^UD ^ekm QuD&rQLnmpi Qair^s^sup p^fraQ^j Qmpuu^ 

0rSuLiaa(^ih Qineminai^s^ p^uueOLDfraa QaireoeouuLLu^^aSm pm . Q&jiEuaL- 

LD8a0 iSlmiSiiipeuiT ciqiGitit 72 Qmisfrikjaisfflm Quits^llit ppS SL^muajir^aarnTra 
0a0 ^p^BJiTirp 860 Quka(^L-m 72 QiL&rpmp j^miop^aS^k. 

mpiTiSsrmiam iLirppuuu.^S^'^. j^^^SiremQ QuiTa<m eSp^ujirapstopiqu) 
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^eirefffluj s&ficlfr ervfrQ t^f-LOfrir 170 ih ^Qesrs 

^ffl(jU6\)Si)puj €0 ^iwS^ ^ihiSlfr^fTiuu iSir^iT^eijfluSleo sfr<omeOfri})* 

( 9 ) t^iRt^u^aiT ^ LL^ifietssfl ^<oS)&is<^ rrfrsu)UfT(S)LD (tp(otf)p<oB)tu^ O^ireo ^<Sii€ar 
eufT^ih. 

^m^u^lsirQiSiKsi^u^ ^iriiiiSssuuQih iTiTs^(ot^^ (ip<5<sSl^ ^<sj 

QiTfT^em erveusriliis (officii ^rrireru^fruS ld^uuldld ^jiSS)£riiSl6\) Quirtu^ irfTs^ 

m^u^uih Q^ffliLjUiuL^ <9f-0<s<sL£ifrsuufTL^ 

Losiflcssf} (Stmu^ UITL^UuQlD QpsQ lULDfT SOT ^€U€WQJir^^€0 

^errefT <gi-jTia<S(offl^ 6FiE^/ruu^^s(^^ ^dsut^ 4!^ 

^ds S/bu'^Q^lUlTSd SLDSfh'JS&r fFSijds LD^^IULD ^ (B ^ S (T eO IX> (Sosipd^ 

^L^mun ^ jtldlSI^^ Stu ^^Q evQuj S ^ms^uo imsd^ss)^ eSifBsuirsu 

ufTL-Q€iiemL^uj^^p(^ eS^nif} <sjm^ p G0 3i>^(smiwa(^ii> Qr5^fT^&)uuLl.L^ 

(T^dSm pm* ^«i9jt y,iT6Ss^ ^d}s(srfl^LD^ (si'mpj Qs^ireo^LL uns 

^evrrum^m^d Sev LSrB<sijS(ofrfrsd 0^fTd)(5SI ^e\)fTumLb Qs^LuiLjuD aireo^^d) erd 
O^d^ fn'(y)<d^s^d Qafr&)6Slu uiri^Q^Ksm® Oiompi sf^puu(SiSi)^i^ei) Qiop 
•sf^fSuj wsfflmffl isrmp jTfTs ^eOfTu^^m Qpmpuuirm^ fsii sir^L^s 

aikiS p(^ uSau ui^mLDujrrmQ^* 

(10) srr&}Lh LcrrirdsLD Sffimuj <srmumr Q^rr^eo QpmpuSl^ j^j^Qufrs^^ 

^idrefrmQai>siTeoQLDmu^ ^iTihu^frefr srreo^m^ ^iSfrd^ gt(Siuu ^ p(^d 
QafTeo<sSluSl(f^d(gd> &)3i,^(cmLDfT(^Lh» ld(t it d sQ Lom u jp llit ^ djrirarrevihjQarriem-L- ^^air 
eOiJD (SL^LLaireo^m^d Qa(r^^nii^iT(^Lh, Qiflmuj (ormu^ ^ireTr^m^u 

QufTQii eS ^LL ^6V6U^ ^iT<s(r Qaujmauufr(^ih, ^Loirau tSifld 

auuiLi^(f^dQ p^* 9<5ir^ aau^ih ^inm® iSau^SiBrnuu ^^leSirmrr® Qiflrnuu 

s&fim ^LLLSiftojirm <SLimsujfr^il) QairL-airiEiankia^mmL^m 35 

^cor^ii) &eo ^irerriEia&fl^^iLD 108 ^ireffU) Ui^a^rremi) SiDLDiBd^m’ih Qp^eSItu 
^iTiSfrikaeffl^Lh ^muid^ iSpu^ Qrflmiuujfr(^u:>, eS^surrms&i ^ikisisTr^ (Qirm 
ad^d(^ €jpp^(T^ QwpuL^ ^iretrisja'Seir QujQ^^jiO^fT^^Qatu^ iSud^Q^uum^ 
aiEjS^ ^eosQiD ^fSiLfib. ^isueun^v uuSp&dQapp aiwS^eSeaf^ujiws^ airdma 
QatuinU^ uuneiiQ^df^iii ^erfluuQ^* «^©)^ ibld^ iBemu/r 

^jTirdjd&muj ^is^dai^uinLi^m Qp€\)LDfraQiSiJfr^ lSIi^go^ effSsrorj uSQ^^isiaih Qp^ 
eSuj 30eSls(dr opeOLDiraQ^ir^ iB^u&mih Qaujj^ QatLeSl^^ir^ LDrrmrQjiia 

^d(^il> aikiS ^da'^eu&rird&d^ih uSs ^uarrsnorra ^0d(gii> erm^ fSLhLfSQpm, 



A Rejoinder 


BY 

P. Sreenivasa Iyer 
(Annamalai University) 

It gives me indeed immense pleasure to note that my article on 
Inconsistencies ” is favoured with a sufficiently long rejoinder from 
the pen of my colleague, Mr. K. Ponniah Pillai himself. Only, his ob- 
jections to the prominent inconsistencies that I have pointed out, hardly 
appear, to me to be sound. Further, from two or three prominent por- 
tions of his rejoinder it is clear that he has missed the spirit of my article, 
probably since it was couched in English. 

Stating that I have forwarded certain ‘ querries ’ for which he sets 
out to give his answers, ‘ basing them on the book itself, ’ he has how- 
ever left the latter untouched in the course of his elucidation of the first 
three points. Point (4) in the rejoinder referring to point (1) in my 
article, I need not say, is obviously queer. For, it is a fact recorded in 
the sampradaya pradarsani itself and approved by all musicians that the 
suddha sthanas of the Pracheena paddhati are quite different from those 
in vogue in South India ; and that the Suddha sthanas of Karnatic mu- 
sic refer to the Kanakangi alone, while those of the Pracheena paddhati 
to the kharahara priya — which is even to-day noticeable in the sama- 
chant, the accepted origin of music. 

Though- the Vadi, Samvadi, Anuvadi and Vivadi are quite familiar 
terms, many of the musicians, particularly in South India, have not un- 
derstood their significance. I have nevertheless fully explained them to 
our students with typical illustrations, besides citing the definitions of 
the original texts ; and have also demonstrated to them how indispen- 
sable they are for the instrumental practitioner. For instance, briefly, 
the Ri is the Vadi swara of the Karaharapriya and Dha is Samvadi there, 
while the rest are Anuvadi swarams. I have also practically proved 
their utility by means of the same illustration, how the instrumental 
student must understand that the Ri in it is the most prominent and oft- 
occurring note, and the Dha is next in importance ; and further, how 
these two notes merely would not suffice and the other swaras or Anu- 
vadis also contribute their indispensable quota to bring out the raga 
form. It deserves to be noted that every raga is being taught in North 
India with its Vadi, Samvadi and Anuvadi notes ; which however is con- 
17 
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spicuously absent down here in the south. There they usually cite the 
Bilaval as possessing the Vivadi, corresponding to our Bilahari with its 
kaisiki nishada introducing the Vivadi in it. It is indeed needless for me 
to reiterate in this connection the too well-known truth that the pre- 
sence of the kaisika nishada adds to the beauty of this raga, even as ‘the 
tiny, black Tilaka enhances the charm of the countenance ’ — and it can 
never mar the beauty of the raga. To quote an original text, 

Supramanayuto manye vivadyapi suraktidah 
Yatheshatkrishnavarnena subhrasyativichitrata. 

It is with much regret thajt.I notice that he has put in some digres- 
sive stuff under his (6) as if in reply to my view clearly set forth that 
Venkitamakhi’s melakartas ought not to have less than seven swaras 
in either scale. 

My point (5) that the seventy-two names given in the book are 
entirely different from those in vogue is utterly lost sight of ; instead, he 
goes on expatiating on the Dasaprana and the Ragalapana terms — which 
form a subject by themselves. Further, (a) the 72 names in the Ettiya- 
puram book are altogether different, (b) To illustrate every raga in 
the list given there, the kritis of Dikshitar are cited and hardly those 
of Tyagayyar. (c) Many of the ragas (other than the popular) in which 
Tyagayyar has composed his kirtanams are missing in the list contained 
in the book. Do not these three points give rise to the relevant doubt 
whether the Lakshana schools of the two great composers were dif- 
ferent ? On the other hand, how can it be said that ‘ this kind of inves- 
tigation is detrimental to the very advancement of music ; or that we 
doubt the sincerity of Tyagayyar and Dhikshitar in their devotion to 
music ! ’ 

How the advent of Venkitamakhi’s melakartas has caused the In- 
dian system to diverge into the Northern and the southern, was not the 
subject of my article ; if it came to be taken up, of course, I could duly 
express myself on it. Nevertheless, to encase in a nut-shell, since the 
sampradaya pradarsani itself proclaims that before Venkitamakhi’s time 
the Pracheenapaddhati was prevalent in South India, which even to-day 
obtains in the north, it is a point to easily realise that the Indian sys- 
tem was undivided until the creation of the 72 melakartas. 

The donor must needs have worthy recipients, the musician an in- 
telligent audience ; even so, articles such as these when they surmount 
counter ones, only shine the more and open up ample scope for giving 
and taking — ^which, doubtless, will be for the edification of the field. 
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SABAPATHI VILASA NATAKA 


Mm. Dandapaniswami Dikshitar. 





5T«?[f^?rr 

3T[JFdf^55JTRT^ 2?sn er§l 11 11 

(3^Sq^ 

2^^wR%oiT ^ f^qra^i,; i 
^ 13^ ^r^qqr ^nqjq^swqf^rql^ II ii 

f«iir: — (^^q) qiTqq[^ ! qrg^qtsfq^qr^^ i ^ q ^Rq^r^r i 

^?F3: — f^qq^w^rl ? fWqfrqqq^^W^K 
^ilqqq %q:) 

^*F3J — q^^q: ^qq ? q»^qTs?q^q^ ^qqf^q ? 

^ 3 ^q^ qr ^qr «ft3;^qiq^q ? 

f^qj— qqqq^ l %i q ^qRqf^ qqq^^qiqqqgqi^qii?qFtqqiqq^- 
qT!Fq5§#qq?q: 1 1 

^s^^^\ — q?q ! qqrfq q^qrq^qrqqf^or q^jqq^qm^kf^rq qq^ 

I fffm ^ ^Rqqrqjq; i qq: qrqq^oiiq^f m 

f^^if^|55TqT q?^q^3 ^qiqqqqrg^ d 





ii 

^q^Tr^:— JT^SR: I 

(3^sq^^) fq 3q^^^^55[ I JiRT, sTq^qq 

?ri^^?;) qw ! iRq I 


?if^qHjRR|^qqq§r^»7q?3cqq- 
'5®r%^q^qi4fqq>% ^ ii 

3TR^q^^^q^qw q^^rr 


%q 3^: || i| 

(qq: qqrf^rqqq?52piqR: ; ^¥^«() 


(jqq?5:~ (qWT) q-R ! a^f^q ! f%qf^Rr^[5q^Tq[^: q^Tiq^q? 11 

?T?WRT— 1 ql^'Jltqt 1 ^q^^qqs^l I R ??f% 3^31^ | 
f^siDTT? II (3n% q^r%i: ?qg ^q^qrqqq: q^rq; 
q^q^fqcq^ 

f«ir:— RTqq[! f^q^sfq qqqqrqrqr^^qr^^qq n qq: qqrf^r 
qpq^ ^Tqqcqiqr: q^R^f: i 

qqr q^q^lq^^Mq qi^qq^ ^q, qq 
«?q f^iq^ qq^ i 


squrn^:— (?Rq>[q;^«iq^q qr^r^rW^qqrf^: ; (qfq ^^mi- 
q^q^r) 








m — 




te 

f^3<f^iTf^3l?2T»T[^ STSTf^r- 

^Trw: sr??^^f%5Tf^q^^RR^rpT<TrfR: II II 

(^T^#j;) 3wr ^sf^r^; 

? II 

52?r2T^^55Wrf^5TjrfJt^^R[qf?p^ 

m^' ^rrt ii ii 


%3 I II 



— W3R *?«?: (arrird 


^?f^: I 

5?TOTS[t — ^HTd ? 
f^air: — (f^mi itoih^) 

R?R; ? dsrrR dddcqgf jf: II 

f^q:— (df^ ^ofl fdgfd) 

^^f%4jT3ddf^d dr-^q: I 

(fi^TO^d) 

ddHi=?dd ^^oTTfri^H^'dd; 11 
aTId?Q[df^ d^: ddT ^ddft Hlddd; II II 

(f^^) s^Sd f^^: ? 
fwr:— d^dTOj^'- ^T*T I 


— ^• 

fWir:— ^Sd ^d: f^2:, dd^ =d fedf^RdTd || 



#^Sf: 


f^or: — (?Tf^) ?r jm \ sj^airqqrffr (^^zrr 

?T| sruRj) ^T^rs^r^s^ n 

^5r grr^^T fcoi q^TH; ^ ^[; (j 
m iT5I q[^ =q |l »o || 

^5«jt:— (# 3?i; qo^q ^qr f^q^RO 
!jqq?3: — ^ qrg^fq(f%^q?q:qj^'nq: ii 35v:^q®>5j) 

qRq555fft^: qrf^fq: 

q>^qj?^oir=qTqq^q^qq: i 
fRfqcT fq ^qqqiqrf^qiql- 
f^qqqqqqft f^i^sirq m- ii ii 

qgrqqf^ qrTqrq^F: 

(f ?T^) 

?I?ftqt5f : 5mm: 


am : I 

^fo^: — arroRT ^ airi^sB^oi l ^f^or 

^mi 3 im ^ i 

itffT [qR^^ ITO^I w^{^^ ^ 'T^JTPJRiT'JI^ f% 

5T^ gOTl gofi ^^q^irR^it^T^ 3F§qT^3Torf^ooT?qoTl 
3^rd I 3T 5^fe3T^3lOTi ^cq^q[fgr3Tfq^f^^ijr^g0iqiJ[- 
3553iq)q^3T^T^ ^te«:q^f| JTfqr^STfq^T qRf 

3f3{5iq?^i^R^if%^?n3; 1 Jjq ^ jt goif, ^ otr 351^1 
*T<JTRfTl^ q^TRT^ [f¥ir% ’ijfe^’^r^Tilsq f%R5[% 

3TTRf3T^^T I [qRqi^^q^f] ^ f^sir 3 ^ ^trfRart ?rf ^ 0 ^ 
^ir^oTT f% fq 1 ^\^ 

[^q^Rf] (SI) ^Tiff^sRq sn^i^^orjqpr^i, m ^ ! 

m^^^: ^qiq^q RriRr^^TZI ^jq^Rl | ^IRR^rRlfl^ 

I W#sR[ q^iTR??5iq#rRl 1 qq: gq; gq; 

c55qRiqq^')sf^ ^P^qi^qiSf^W: iP^Rl l^qqi^: I m ^ 

3Tf5Rqq^lt^qr^5l|^^q[^^ ^nPq^qTqiTJcTl^^TRRl^nj: I 

q^qf^ qqq q qiqiRr i sif^ qiq \ 

q^ qfeqiq^ RqRqqqrqi^ l ^ ! f^sq qq ^n^i^: q| 

qq^qlqq^ q^q^sq^qqq^'^ I qrq^qqq^Rr n 

(qq: qf^^iRr qqiRrf?:?: sqrqqi?: q^kq^qi) 



=^fsf: 




sqr^rqi^: — ^ | 

^5PTJir^2#] 

[®TKR f^fTT^ 

f%5RZ: I ^ ^ I 

5?Tra<TT^: — 

%^T«i ern^r^^«ff i 
f^JF^sl^r f^%^: q^if^ =^11 \ II 

! sri^wr^r i f^qq f%fq 

f¥q[5[qrq: i 

Hqqfq^ q<f&iq^ q^f^q qrq^f^^rqp?; i 
^q qrq ii ^ ii 

f^qqqrqf^qrq: i 

iwit— ] 

5RTq?ft 5T|fqTRq5rqT^qiJ%r m q^f: i 
q^ qftRiqq^^ftlr ^ \\ \ ii 

q^fS^rq: — ^ f q^ qr;^ fesq'q^^T S^qrqf^ qqr^^qrq^ qsq^ 








: q^: ^ ?) 


^?5:— [te^] 

’^Ttsq STP^nft^T^: q5=^55JIJ^f=qqT=^lte^: 

3? ^ I 

RIHSR^mTT^I^SRf^f^ 11 « 11 

^f5^p^».__[g|55^-2j^ a^i^f f^lfeFl] 

^JT5553:55crit fqsT 5 =s#!»?: hTststt =^5>?^q: 1 

gf%^2?f| 5^ 3^ «Tif ^ 11 

3^ »iT% II 11 ) 

3^1: 

^%cf:s0 ^TT 3^ qHT^f^qpfi 

5?n^rqTc[:— ®iw '^%r[^ i 



1. ^g?5 Qsirm&BL-ih. 

V. *Rw H. sn®?^:. 



=^Sf: 





OTt fOTf 3TH^ II II 
^ ^ II <i II) 




— [3^s5r^q ar^i 





I 


^T»T?^qf«r II il 




I 

f^sjjpr II 




sqig^T^:— 3TPJ: ^ 


9 



^ =^ 3 :# 


I ^ — 

SR^f^'ft^^l^si^TTW f^- 



5Rf^ ?ftq^^n!f^TJn|2?^ II u II 




JffJT ?f^: I ^ — 

^ 5 n^ ^iT^; II 11 

— 

^ wm: 9fw 

^fpl ^ 2 ? 

3 Tft I 

’T^T: »TOTf^ || \\ || 

sqiuqK: — ^ s^i: 3<T5(^^rf4^R^ i m ft— 


1 . ^ 1^^611 ireirr (S^str^eOt 2 * ^Q^^irn’eAtriuth* 







5^9%f^«rr^) w\^i{ 'TJi55R55^^ 

51^: ^rift^f^: f^; II II 




^q^lJTRcq f%%^53TiT§^^qRP|%T 

fq^<iTT q)^qjiR=q^=Ef^qr#f»q?^^- 


%5^T^qT^qi: 
qT%o^ || 


II 


s^TF^n^j — q^ ! ^qrqq =q§'^t %%?T«[rq^ 


^^rirf^RT R^fqR^ ^Rq; i 

qR^35TJHT?J^ II ^^11 


iTW: 

q^»T^ ^q: ii 

vRi^^qr^^qqqq^ ^qq 
qjoTRtJTRrqR: |qqq^*ft^ ii il 

[3^ 1^:] 

5?rrsRl^— q^ • i ^rqqs^^^^q^'qR^q^q qqqq: 


1. jS0i««D4— ^/r. 2. Luinusujrtii* 





sr§®<TF^^roi^fl#^^^^3ng1sR m^{ ii 
'Tlf^fT^h^ = 5 r< 0 I^R^ 

TO^:— I f^sR 3Tq%^mftn#R^ 

3 O I m fl— 


^:'?>5 55 ^ II II 

[m^ ^r] 

5F^qW%5Tiigiq5rR3^ Isj^ 

jnlri§ 2 ?rrr 1 

3icq^q=5^ 5izRi%FW*rt^ 

3 T’ 5 ri#!Traw?JT«nim?r: qr^n^TfiV^- IR® 11 

s^nsrqr^:— [?rT«r^ ] =^t5wr^irJS®JTfi>T^5fq?R^ 

iir*Ti 2 icPw; ^- - 

srsRrRr^^ 5 W^ Wi 
qpni^JTq ^ 

^f?^«T^^TT ^ ^^ 52 ?^ II \\ II 


1 . ^Q^S^iDjfi^sd. 2 . ^ 0 # 0 iF®«(ril£_/re 8 r 0 (y.. 3 . 

^(T^deuiTiLQuijru). Sl%^i 4. ^0ai//r^/r. 










?rT55^ 

Trs «Tt^^JR(^Tter3^^5R5Tjlf^^: II II 


5?n^^- — 1 


srw: ^?3f?i2^^5t3^orr5f)5r55J3; i 

»rrf^^?T 5rJT»T^ 

%fq3Tq^ |R^ || 


5^f5^: — ^ ^ rqfqf#rf%f%^ ^f;^q?T5q^fr^ 

^3T 1 (^sq fqf^qf^%r: 

;jqjT?f:— frg^qrferql^j^^qsiqHqcrf^sp: i 

qTqq;^[^^|g; ^^^q || || 

5?n?rqT^:— [^Rtqna’3:] 

qt 5f Rww^'JTfsqfqq: ^qriq: 3 d qr 
^ ^ 3 f ^srgqt qr | 

llli^^^q^l: q5fq5^iJ35[^*»Tq*4tf^R 

q > g T R;q r q qm w 11 


%. I V^3J=''^N* 





vSo 

k: IR^ II 

^fr^sr- 

^ I ^ ^ — 

i 

iTf^?iTkl^^T|^cn4: Rf^l: 

sRilr?#:?? sr<JrrI5H5:^r^ 3rqf^ II II 

(3^0# ^ |JTt STlf^JT^qf^l^ 

fqgi ^r3»3Tt 

?] 

WJ[^ »T^5TJT^^oq;r%3oq ^itsTRO^ m ^ | 
^<3^:— -(fTiT;?![^cr^ I ) 

^3Tt ^ri i 


^§3T ^STorf ^ror ^ ^u\f^ n II 



• 1. ub^mjT. 2. P06u/rfcr««S5/r€W6i), 





^ 3^^ ^T5TRf^q?^ II II 

II 

^3=^ ^ i^TJlT: ^T iT5T:g q?^t^: H 

II 

3#it II) 

sqiET’TRJ — ^ f sir^ ^5r^: I 

II \c, II 

35I^2?5ff^?^ ?T5^R1^: I 

JTT^ sr?WT?^*it- 

^w(if>^f^5rr^RTg55^ ^ stii^wpj: ii ii 

! ^»T\=q^ frfl^TT 1 


X. (te8tfe»T=«n^; 







II v< II 

zw^\^\—^^ 'i?9T5’w^?RR Jim 

— 

ST^^srjRqilZ: m?\T^oif%OT: 

5RmT^55r^ ^Tc^^ijds^g ^' ii ii 

^ ^^TOT#r^: ^ gj^: IU« II 

tarn — 

w ^^*TR S|55mm 
l#Tk^55f^3: 

¥ II II 

sqrErtn^;.— ^3[f¥imciif^’?ijmr2i^i^ i 


1 . ^(^en&iiuirir, — \. 








'T?T«?T 'Tlf^Flf^ ^ I 

# JMT^ 

II II 

(3^1^ otO 



o^snn^:— |g«I g^ciR; 


302? 302(p^^ ^T^55^8TRr^ 

5TJRg ^5R I 



STRft II ^v3 II 


^’TIF^:— cTR! f^«T qR^5R|^ ^^q’RlfsT ^ 

*t|wT I 3Tqg ^Tf%«r% JTf^: || 


^FR ^ ^S^Timqi»^*TSRKRH I 

3^^^^ ?TIT<RT#TqsiR^q |1 \<C \\ 


sqisnn^:— (?{ s^R?r;) 

RRT^ R rR ^qr^FTT^ »RqT 

^^I[^^^T: q^; ^fq: %qq? f% f^rf qqq; 1 


1 . 0ti)u(?«/rcmr^. 2- ^(^SsnL—u^^ir . 

10 





V3« 


wm: iran^ 

^ f| ^^\ II II 



q^._ 


^m\ ^ T? 

q?^ ^{4 =^5^^: II 

%^^IT 9^^^: 9^^951^^: 

tf^T qj^^JJirf^qji^oFqr ll » o n 


f% ^|?rr, I iT^rq^ I 

^?3nz?iiTr?i^ %W9 2?r: i 

^rrsR ^fFif^ ^ f| JT f| ^2?: II « Ml 


:— # 3q?rroi^ 



oqTErqT?^;— ! 2|5[[:q55rfi|v^ m || 

m II II 


jn«T: I (3T^f^ ^5:0 


siar 


1, tg0iy JpiT/r, 2* (siy0^^/r4F5^a). ?>. ^(^eijsm (^iJbBsoSSQ^mi^ub ji^LLi9m<£ 

9?Ir9^: ^ m gfT, %qT ^qf?n^r- 

3^ II 9^^^: 

^ I ^^Rr(tftoft ^ iTTi^ 1^ 
I^^HiWiis5rT9^i II 








^ »mi^ II v^ II 

s^rpT^r?: — ^ ^tTr^^jr^^{JT%cr^^W4 

^ I 31^ ^ I 




?il\^^??r^'^r^3[g-^r^'t^ff&rT?iT^*^- 

STR: W^ ^Tf^fRTT 5T^ *TIJ2?r|^Jj; II 11 

(gds^^,) srrfRar ^[f^oT^^^reanirlq ^t^tcp^ 

aTIfroPJ; I ^ ^T^TfiTR^^r ^^- 

^ ^m^^. ^55- 

I TIJT^^^rrf^ ^I?^: f^- 

m\ ^ ^^?^i 


^ f ! #»3; I 
=qTOJF5*Fqr^ JTi;Tt^2?r: 
fjlf^^qr: W^ JTFW ft II V'A II 


1. ^(i^eu6Ar^)L£i9so. 2. 6sfr^&LfirLb* 3. ^frsrr^&v^. 



ilHKlN- 

sRTi^^ ^nwsrrJTf^oi m ^ 

vfp^ I spJT^lrTTiTqg »?»MT?>T%«fn|5t: I 

+^ ^JT f ^i^i: 

3^^ m cl%f3[?rRJT^ Eroj[«Tsi: 

5?naqT3[:— (3€?or sr^Tf^) 3RJT5r ^i^TJTt^iw^iR^sl^rnRm: wmj^ 

2*rt^^^R: II sr^ t — 





^|5Sl55T5rM^^f^3 II VV9 II 


1. j^em^fiOii. 2. iSQixtfeujrir. 

+ «n «l^s5ijfSafinr^?j i 5rn^?nf^ j?l® ei?srf5?^ 

«ft^i I fM^sift— ^Rifiiflr— »»5s: wfii^ ^Ri ‘‘wftfg^tlr 

^1 ” ?f?f «^: I ^3wi5R;q S[fi^ i 

qswTRW q$, w%reiT irswTsiqeir^^; af^: I «T)^ 5>«S5^ mafir- 

aftflhoRaTRt I at wf 

3«»fiiRr” »Rl: | a^ “awa: ffa wm w^RRaar 

a^?i^r?i?H ?Mlaj5SFRRl^?ai. a«a, aar aial???; anwianpaa^ aanaa: 

RWTif 5 ai^iviaiR4iiR<atq; ii ^ » 



=^Sf: 


m: i 

®\ 

siTOSri^ w^cw 

« 

sinaq^t—q^ ! q^f^qqqtfq q^ ^nlqjJf^qqj i jprm 
WR^ f^: II 


^qt4 =^ ^T^qf^ =q ?|^SPT qcC^ 

W' ?T^q wm, \ 

^ 5Tf«^^^ ii n 

o?r[5nn5:— 3qiTWI¥lf^ ^ ^qiJTWq #5^: | 

m q^kr %q^ 3 q^q^ 11 ^o n 



— q?q! qqq ! qqq ! 


qqsT^fq^qWr qfqq^qrfSf^T 



k>qq?kqq5r ^q^ ^ 

^ qf2k»i5r ?qq^ ^riq^r 11 11 


!• 2 . (Smir^ir&ar(S<3^^jni. 3 , uirufr&vQ,tfi^^irLh. 





^[oIRT^cT: I 

^ITT^ ^ s^JTT: II II , 

t 

3^ wm: 

^0Rft% ;Tf|^ ^ I 

rTc^fr^jrfq ^ 5r^- 

^Rg^T^rr^^igiTfcr^ ii ii 

^q*F3:— ’• ^q’T: ii t-- 

IT# ^ g^nffT m f ^5«i ^ %m\ ii 

'T^ft^tr«TrR %q sr^f##^qT: II II 

s^n^'TT^:— 

sr€r^^»Tr5Rt«p | 

'^'TT ^ qJT^ II 'A'A II 

(f^q ^TR?^) *Tf|JTT ^TW^T: I 

mm— 

5r^iiTn2R^ ^7q«w# ^ 

5T5q^#JT^^ 9^^Rq5^5<qRTR%5TT#tq>: | 


1. «/r^, 


vs?!, 

^•. WfT^ f| 3liT^iT[^q\ II II 

(^S^sfJT) ! f^«f qo^qr^T I 

g:qiFi:--(^i^^) 

?TP 5 fT 2 ? 

^a^r^spf ! »T^S^3 JWfeMz? II 'AVS II 

f|iT[5^ m %^[5l: II 

q^ 

^ qi^55: ^55qf^ 

tr^rr; ii ii 

m fl— 

«T 2 |:ST?pM?>I 9 ! 5 {^^JTt 5 q 55 - 
R^5?T5Rnfe^|JTf^^T£rR^: I 

II II 


xru). 











Ct 

^qRRiT3^s^jifiw^*(, 11 ^o II 


rRqJigJT 

2ir ^Ri^qiRsi^ i 

q 553g 3rq^ ?T «PI 

^?%orkrd PtR^ f% n n 




®T^sf^ 3^: 





qiw Ji ft sr3^»jjq^ m 52?rfrft n 


II 


s^ ft Pi^: i 

ftqi^ %5i smm 3q<2W[. ii n 


1. a>^;7 (?LD0. 


Wf: 



5?n^: — (^Tr«pRq5w) 

3nq«iT^qq?^ %qfeq[: ^qjifeq;*^ 
q^r q=5^ sr^qj^q^r^q m: i 

' s . 

<1 

gqrq^qq qqjfq?j|qTf^^5i^T[ 

II II 

^ ^$r»r: I — 

qiTT qq: qRT^ 

q^^rtsf^ ^mt ^ qRq ^ qr^: i 

qrq^ =qf ^fq: ^qr^R^ssi: Rf^iqjftqr ^^ 
qqrqqrf^qt ^kiRqjrjflRig: ii ii 

3"^?^:— (S^sq^fq ^rq^qq;) 

R^q qqpqtfq^: 

qjq 5f!qfq q^ qf^^ qw^S^^qrfg^Ti: i 

qR q qqqf qqrRRRorr: ^qt^q^r: 

q^sq m qqrqq Rfqq^ RriirqR ii ii 

sqrirn^:— (315# q^O 


1 . enssi)ira=ii. 

11 


* 'si^Rt; f^*T 



3 ^: i 

«3[^R2Tr^ siiRriftsqTJT 3 ^ II II 
(ff^ ITOF^IRR g[f^TJTrf^q;^JTMq ^TI^3) 

5rT^sl%^^sf^ ^ fWRT^ »T^2T% RR: II ^<: II 

(%R |?^T RR^ ^RRR? 33 I 

iRR?^:— ! R^ im ! i^R) RR— 



fR to 55 JTRR%; 

RRFlf^ fflfR R>oft R5 II II 

^RraRi^:— (^R^)— 

RTloft^ R^Rigsnl: 

SRRIRfg RTRR; ^RJTfzR# 

RFRT ^'RI: !^RR^ II vs o II 


R %f%^r^RR^R 



\. ^ wswft «RR ?T4r I ?nf«i ^ — 

rr: R?RHajWT l RffWTJWi^ lif^WRRi^ f II 
«lWRlfR ^TfR fire^ RR^ I 



=^sf: 




^ ^ 51= I 

m II V9? II 

(^:^) 

q55r?RfT 3fr RI sf^RRI: 

R R: TO RR^ iT^JTggl%^ RT I 
Rjoft Rif^Iwf^^^^nTfoT^SR^ 

II I) 

o ^Ti m n?; — [?Tr«f^] R??r 

fl RRT^^R^R^; II 

(^dr) 

^RR?RRRf^fRIS^9^: 

Rif^RTR^ f^TO^: 'f^- 
^?f;T^5R^^RS^R 51?^ R3: II II 

(3^ RRl^Rr^ ^5^0 (^: 

qf^*RIR5tRR^) 

R?lSrf^:— ^ ^qi^S^R ?TR555^IRR I W3[g- 

:E(#^f55RRRTR sRmr^R 

a[^ ^%RTfR 



vm 

q?^5#5: — (^53^ ^Tf^^rrl^fii) 

?5I% I 

sin^^T^J— (311^5^ ) 

^tTII?^:— (3^) m ! 3i^{?w|of|q; ^ T[?irf^f5T: (sqfjrrr^: 

WTfwsgf^) 

iW5:— (^rf^’?:) 3qiT^5iTfir^K^ I 

q?r55n%:— ~ 

JT ^ «r# I 

J|p^ II V9» II 


? ^5 =5rfe ; — 1 ^r: 

«num<^: — wih. ^fs# ciFTTf ^^ ff^ 

3T^ I »RT^F5K ^ 

tTFFSSrfej— I s^Fmi^ ! 3F|*T^JT Wm\ %CT5FFR5R*F ^m- 

?F5PF^ m 



=^Sf: 


q?i55n%j— I ^rf^^^^f^r^{Rf^^riwR=^oT3og^^^rf^r- 

5T?^3[T^: 

3'J5^^^*TST[^ , m\ ^s2w?r3^P3^ jtr^ i 

sqr^nn^j — craRi^: i 

qrif#:— ^Ri«r wm^ i ^ ! ^f>T^ # 5Rr d^ - 

jft555fWT 

g qi s r m^ :— (^FR^) I 

^^«nf»Tf^ «R*TH^^^^I^:W#r: ^! ST^PTcq^ijir^iTT- 

sqiBrqr^: — (^l^1»n?9*TFRJl|[3;^: I) ^33: I 


— ^«r, ^ CRT: ^Rtrf 

5ft<JR ?[^^^^RcTT5'Tf^ STRSTf'T^l^^sf^ JTP?; | 





f^^rr ^ 

f#^, ^SfJTPT^ f^2|[5r^Tl^ 

« 

s'n^qr^:— (^TTS^ ) 1 


3?r:3^3^: ^ ^ ^ si^si^ , 

sr4l3R^ SR^IW^: ^ ^ 

^T ^Tf ?T|jTf ^ I 


s^jl^nn^ — (^TT^) I 


q?!W,— ^f^«r JTT ! 3TT^f5^::2l% 

sqjsri^j _(4j=5s^Jif^Rq^) 

H^^i^*' — I 
sinBnnr, — {mm 'i^ii#»Tif55iR;,) 

»T?^r 

jrf^ 5|mR>55tl^^I: I 



^Sf: 




?T ^ m' 



*T72TT*t| ^ ^ II vs'a II 


I ? rtra^rf^ 



^Tr3^2?Rf^ ^JTI^flRr: ^qr ^il- 

qr^iTR^JTiJritq JT# || \3^ II 


ar^ k 5Rjftg^ q^: ^%Tq: 

RT5fq^qqqrf%q5f^qqf^:q^?qoftfo^- 
^^qT^5nir^5PJTT^q«ft STT^T ^ II V3\3 II 

sqrqqR:— q^ ^ fl qqti 

^T^qs^qq^r:^! M55;if¥!q^ II 

q>% 3q^q q^jqr^ ii 



qis^f^^oq^ferf^q^ ^^cq^i Wl 
j# qt q%q q^qfs qrSTT^^r#^^; i 

jft^qrgqqr TOqq^rq?qt^f^ 
aTHJ^^q^r^qqq^ sqr; ii v3<: n 


1 W5f?^ 



f^: fk^^'. ? 

3W3:— P#%^s 2 ra; I m m %*t§ 

« 

^r^55Trif55f5t?m 1 


^ ^Fg>r^: 
«rg«ifsf j ^mm 

ST*r: II 



3T. II 

sre^ im ?5r^ i ^«if^iTJTr^ i ^if| — ^sraf^i^ 

m^m 3 ^f^ ^FT% 3 TTqiTFJ! q>Fqf^ | l^^ % 

5I%4\f^«Fiq: I 3?lg[F ^SF^^lrqr 511^-q^T I ^^2FF q«IFqg[^5»TFe^?^JT I 

I ^f%^T«I ‘ ^3I^Fq[^^r|qf^q^ei I cF^JTI^^F?- 

^ I 

^ 3^; g^q^r ^ ^ RgszFF:— 

^TT^jnHTq^r ^if^ $rrf^?frJF»3: ^t, ^r, ^%3 'F't1%^, 

«fr?rr^*lt ^ | ^^ ?F ^F^^^F: ; ^F^^FF: 3^#^^ ^srqiFTOTqF: 
3 ( 1 ^ ^^^FF«^^ ?^FcJ: 1 ^ ^ ; m 

^fsfTO^FF^FF^ I ?TFf^ ^FFn^Fg'?'?^: ; ?F^qF ^ 3^^ m^- 

^ I ^F>?l3^'?f%: ; ^F«F^?F 

RIRFfR^W *33 ^RF: ^^FtR^FFR^F^ I 

^3 ?5FFf^ qpsrqjill^q^ (giWFqf^qr^q^ei^OT) 

cITO^ (^FF^R^RF^^F^OI) ^FS^i RF I 3rFi«n^qR RFR: I apqqf ^5T?F- 

sT^^T^i^cPRi^n ?i%jr^«ilr iT«im I 

P. 155. Gaekwad’s Oriental Series.) 
w^sRf ai%ff!?^ 57^ I 

qiiqls?l «?q sil«ra 5r 3 qrwi^ ?TqWT || 

(Ibid P. 132) 



^ I ^i«iT I ^^JTf’rsn^ 3 5^ ^ 

I 5fr«r^?i*Tf^ wRr^Tsrr^^iTf^ ^Rcit^ i 

W( *TPTS[einr^. I 3Kr?=2|¥r*TSfr«T[Jp^^»^ ‘ 

’ ff^ 5?«i[ I ^T«ir sr^i^r^sf^ ‘ M f^5 ’ 

Rcft???Nf%: I 3rr3iTrf^^«i f% g>m*Tc?i5(ff^i%^<j5^ i 

q^irqfgc?^ I 

I ^ f% ^ra? I an^ sfi’^r^n: I f|^ *rnT»?w% 

f *THT^»T: ? ^^r^r^lrq qjq f^l 2?^ ? 

3T^i5-r5ti3Tq^r qj^^wR^rR ? % m 

^<fpi5r ? %i; , 3^\qf^q ^5fciq*TTl^^ ^m^\ 

%ft^ ?3rcl^q ? ^ ^g^ianf^qjqfq ? 3Wl5[raFq5rr»n5!^q 

1 5T3 im f #i^ff^, 3 !T f5iTf^ ^ fl^t^flfiRr- 

^ %i^, irf^ f^qionr3[fJ»Tfq ?jr^if?3 i ii^ i^r- 

on^q55r qi«??T I ^5Tq=5 ff crq =q 

f^ €ff:, ff^ ^i^5qF2i5T m\ ^ %i: , f% q^r ? 

®mR5i ? «rr% ^ ^ , qi^cqqjg j^^rrfljf i 

1. wqwrf^ ^ irrsw i 

^^RBn[^i«*Trift SI «ii^?p^sw«5^ II 

I s^. 3. Madras Oriental Series) 

q. wrfsii^ <9 9T1R9 sina^ f^*rlr i 
if snsi^ssa§f^qrTf>i3r?'S9Ri«ri stRi: n 

(Ibid 154.) 

^qsusnsrl^ ^ siRiTOsrrf?rfirsrlsin i 
wR r saw^sff sfwnqim sqm^ ii 

(Ibid 15.) 




;rf^ I 3i«n^ ^T?5Rif*if^ f f ^ f 1 

^ ? iirf^ fl 3i^>^ I 

SfiTPTmmf^'* I 

%S5 ^cq^qpq^ ?lT^f8T^^'Tf52?^? f% 3Trd^*T^2? 

? JIT^: ; 3^^^JT^2Trg7^tiTrc][ I f^ffrfe 

^ ^RT^e^r? JT3 ^r3[t5TT ^ 

I 5(5FT^rf2F3 ¥rJT^q 

^^q^*\j 7 :, zi«Fr ^sir ^Fxqgqn^^ 1 jt^ ^^37- 

I 3F2F«FT?I^ 1% 5 ^ f^q\ 

I ‘ ^ 3?k- 

ciR^^ 3?fjrf^3*T5J5; ^3Rr^rr^^?Tr«i^ 1 

I f| I ^FJT^ ^rg^SfqqT^- 

5 I ^ ^f^qrr; ?TIT^^;, f%5q§ m 

?F^q5^JF3:i m qJ55iTf^^F I SF3?T ^q(t^*3^; 

^TIJPT^I^ I 

»??TTf^ ?R«i ?iT%?r || 

gg grarre %??wra ^svRqgtng: i 
ggi^ f^fq %Wtji fggg: f g; ? || 

(5S%f%.: P- 130. Gaekwad’s Oriental Series.) 

q. «wgT'qisTgi «?i% ^nj^usqgi ftsmi i 
ggi vrnrqg g%^i || 

(fcRrf^: P- 135. Gaekwad’s Oriental Series.) 

^ fg^vtf^givkg): spsqgr s[g); i 

g gqRT gRrairg g gif% 11 
(Ibid.) 



*n5if^?^tni?l i fk 

«r^: ^M[«5n3f%^5g ^5R^, 5iTfT^ I ?i»4i gfWtssgg- 

*ITfT I Sfg: fi§[5I^oiro3[q!^q f^sq 5T^q?qrq^^^ qjqg^s^rw 

«Tr^% ? 3^R qr “ qmr It ” f^q^fsq q sqif^q ? 

^3 3Tff5{ qr^T^ qrqqrqf%^tq: q q^ftf^ 

qqrq ^ ^ , q:qiqiiq«iT^qf^q ^qR[ i q 1%^ 

3T?iq q:q fqfq^q^ ffq q ; 

^r^S«l»iqiqiq[%^: | q^ qq; qtqq^qqnjqtfq: ^fFRIFtftjq^ I 

®N 

q3 ^q: q|qoi qiq qFq«n^f^: qqiq^Rqqr qR^f^ 

qqqRqtq;f% qqrqq;? qq: q|^q qrqqtqrqfqf^ q»siq?q«iT- 
I ^q)q qqj^q qqiq^^rqxqfq; i §[^qq^R3ft# =q 

qqq^cqqxq I ^qqt^f^ qqiq?Rra[ i qqi =qrqq: qspq- 

^Riqi arqq^ qiqqiqqi^ffqfeqr I q^qq: stq?^ qiq^ 

WFqqiqqif^: i m qq: qq^qq^qr qrqqiqwff^R^f^W 

qqrf^ qqlq^tRqqr qfqrq^tqiRi^qqFtrfqqTRfrq^ i 

qj RRiqiqq: ^q^qif^fq^q^sFi: ? q#.q f| qR?q:, qjq^:, 

q?q^ I qsii%^q[qR^q q»qq?3qq^ qiqf^Rt %q; i »?# qr ?^qqqr- 
f^sf^ ^iqqq^qqqi qs^fq^^qq^q:? q\qrf^i% %q; i q l%fJrP?qRq- 
?^q^? qq ^qq^q^^vi^q^? stt^ »i?q^fq qtgqqqqqw: i 
=q ^qq^f^qr%q?qqq; ? qq f^3?iq; ? qrq: ,* q'^qq^qpqcfiid- 
iqqoiiql^ qiqqqwiq.1 qqr qr3q'jq^ qiqiqqj^ =q§f^ ^qqrq^ 

1. sfwwqr^tlr *ini(^««rraji^s^rf?t g3»i^ i 
^0% %q^nwq. i 

nwiqqw wrat 5«^%w3rarj II 

(l[sfef^; P- 137. Gaekwad’s Oriental Series.) 

iRSTs^TsaTir^jR li 

<^8f^: P. 139. Gaekwad’s Oriental Series.) 



I sRRRRlt, #15^ Jf *Tr^^ | sm: 

=^g^; ^ ^^o^q^ ^ 5ri^t^’?i'iJir*?r5*j: i 5 wr 

^^iRR^^rfq =?§^r ^ 3 ^s 2 F^ srr#: q% 5 !?t>T[|: l 

II 

3if^=q fi^fq ^3r3rf?^>TqzT^qj5^? ^q2R^i5^r2i^JT^q»F5q^? 
m ^: ; 3^5rqo^l3q5^^Tq^ft^ri; | 3TqqqJI|0irqtq irqqfqq|iJTq; | ^ =qrq?iqHT 

s^qpoi 1 fl 3^^«ir i it q^w- 

^«iT irar^TTw m I szfr^T^ q§JTFTRr^ . ^q>TRliTT 
JT|®T5r I arqq^ =q aq^l'sqqqll^ z^J^^ q§qR ^I2[qqqRm| 

Q:q I f^giqq>^q\sqq^q'tsRT^% ^f^qq;fl 3 oiq^qT«jn^^^- 
s^qr *Tfqq5q*T: i ^rqqf^: qRqpqfqrfqqj^ i qrfdRt^sq- 

q^ I Ti^qs^qrqf^ 3iqqq5qf^>%oT q^qi^q^i^qT^ i fTq3qq%«i i 

sq^Rr^sqq^ ^qiqq %3 q^qR: q>q qr qsT^q qr ? ari^ 

qTRorrqqqsq^liiriqqqr; ^ 5 : | | q f| qjiqtqiR?35qfq>|oTRsq- 

qqr: qRfs^r: i 3Rq^qmw«T i «?qrtq ^'^qf^ ff%fq«iqqqqqqTTTqT: qj^- 
qRRT %RrqrqR; i RRqqqqqqs^q^^q^:, q=q i 

3Tqqfqq|R3q qq^^q i q^ qlrqrf^q^qj^qqrqqfqq: q^qqqq ^«TFR#qqT[q; 
qrq?^q ffq q^qq; i qqrqr^lRiq; i f^%q%;qi5qq^qr qtqq%q, sqq^qqr 
f| snqqqqqqql^q: %qr, q^jqffpqq, qql^qlrqf^qifqqq, ^T ^q- 
^q, qf^q^qf^qqrqq^ r^q^qrqqfq^ q;qqrf^ qqqqq^rq. i arq^ 
qiqq^ ^5iqi^; i qifq q^qqqj:; ^qrq'^gq^'^qi qs^qq^^sqf^^rq; i 
qrf^ q^Riqq:, ^qf Ti^qqr qfqqi ^ ^q^qWqi^q^fqfqqq^qr^qrq; i 
qrPr q^qi^qqi: ; ^Tiif^%^q>rqfq>q5q\: 3^qjq\qqq^iq i 
q:q*q?q[qi3Tqf^ ^qjqqrqfRi^ i qqr fl — qrqr^; f% qrqq^ss^ftjqq 
^Rqq^ qr ? m : ; fqsT?qfT^; i q %ftq: ; q^qRqrq; i qrqqqql: 
^ ee:, q ^?qqq^: i f^^qqq«T qRi^: qRpq;^or 

^^R: qfR%q ^^q, qqr q si^qqq^ qftqionf^qqi^qqTqqqs: i 
q^qpi^ qjq^q^ l^^r: qrq^f^^q^qiqf^ir^qr qRTRrqsrqqqqqsf; ffq 
q^gRflq q i qqi =q stt qsFSRT q qRT'iTli^sqR^qRR^ ii 





^JTT=^m: siIiraT5IRi^=Eg;^sf^ ^TT^T- 
<^flrerjrrp?t«T«?r^JT4; ^ gf^JTrj; i jtiwjtm- 

^j?^'i%; I cf«nf| - \ i%^- 

qi^ qq^rfq^ , q iiqq?qq ?eq; i q 
qrf^qqoi ^ ^35jq^ i m q^q: ^ 1^, I qjr^ 

f| q^q: qqjRT^pis^qrf^T: sr^^qiFq^ I qfiR^ =q§^r^q 
^qrqfq q^m ql>q qff|^.fq q qifqrfq ^qqi^qi^q q’fq^qqj^ , qg:3#qi- 
q^ mi'^ 1 3Tq\ q qnrqrf^^ql^^^: i sTfqq fqqrq^qnq^f^q- 
5^ , qTlfqg:r|f<3[RiqTSg»iqq, qrir qr qriqqvt^^lfqfq l qq qq? ^^M 3 - 
m 1 ®r^ qRiq: ^ f^qi^q i sffqq qiirr^Rqr^ qTfq>rq>r?: f% 
qrq^ ? q qr ? srrq siifir^qiq ^qrq i qrifqrfqsqlqlqqiqlRq^ ^'Iqqsif^ 
qqr 1 q q qqrsgq^sf^q i qlqf^rscfq^^^fqsrRqqrgqqr^^ i qrfqii- 
qjRqqjinrr^T^sf^ q qr^q i q^q q^ ^^fqrqrq; i q Irfs^q q^^q; ^qq^r 
q|>mqi^ ^fqjqqt I ar^ qiqqrq sirw^^tq qr^q q qr qr^^^^q^rqjRrqqr- 
I qg qriq^rqjR^q q ^^spqiqsTf^ fs: i q^ 

qrq^q qq^lsf^ ?fq fq^q tqq; , qqqrgqqqrq^qrqRq^ qq 
q^sqiqjq: i qq qi^^q^q q^qmi^sfq ^rqlf^q^qqw^^qq qr^qq; i 
qrqsqfqRqifq q^iq^qrqrq q^^sf iq^q q^ra^Rqrqrqiq i arfiqsqri^: 
m arqli^qj^ 1 q^rqrq^qmi^q sqiq-^q^qfq^qr ^ fq^q^fq ^qq- 
qlf^Rfq; I 

q3 iqqiqql^^ qRq^cqR^f^qrfq q\ Ji%qrqrq: qqT»i3Tf^q i qq qqr 

I q|q 5 qqq’fq^ i arq^q^^^ls^qji^ ^ j q ; 

qf1q®^qT3qq%: i q^q^f^qqk qi^^q'lq^fsq: i %^sk q 
qjqRj^qq qR'q^ i sqiq^^ifq f| q^tq^f^fiqrq^ ftqq qiqkgq^R; i 
^^?qqIss^q»q^q^k qCi'f^'^qqrq^q^qqqff: i aiq qi^q®^: q^qsf^;; 
qrqqfq I qf| qqiq qq^^vq^ IfT^q, ^^q qRqc^ii^sw^ | 

q^q^s^T:, qinqifqKqigqqqR^sqjq: I 

qg m ql^ q ^qiqikqi^qrfq q|l q ^qiq i 3% fk— 

‘ a^q^q#3*^Rq q?^?fe:: qfq«?qT’fq i 3iq'1s^|OTfq=5®qr fiqjF^qsq- 



^ I 3lfq=^JT|r§ 

oTJTfirq^jj; ? JT[«r:; 3T«i!#^q^T^^i; i 

=q ci^q5rfF<j; I fiRq:; aftqqjq^Rq q^orq^r^ci; i 

=^fg; ^ frqlq^fsquq^qqjt I — 

‘ aqq^q^qs’^q^q fir^sfe; Rf^'-:q^T% 1 39T«rqH^q 

5rjT%si?^r*Tfq[?q^«Fqq5rqrqr^ qfoiqfq^qqjl^%, ^^fq ^ ?T*q^ i ^rfl 
qf^q^qqjnrrqqrqoi qjrqt^qf^:, ^nqjqr, ?[q\?qf%q5i^ =q ^rrirsqqrqT^i: 

f>sir^5q^)Tiq(|ji<^ I 

qTirr^qq55cq qr^rqr^J^r^ qr^rqi^r^; m 

I q;5q%^qrfe^q ci^qRfi>sfq q^^rirJT^f^qqr^Tq^iTR: ? 

gqq^ ^r^ft f ^qqj^q^fqqr^qjqf^ ??: i ^Tq?q^ r ^ri^rfq ^for^r 

^qsrrqf^ ? 

<^4 qr^TJTr^q^rRa^fq ^ l ^rrqqqqRq %55n'Hr^T>^^iT^[cj;i 

ari^R qRqqwq^4\F^T^5F4 qr^Rr m i r 

«f5^?TR?q: ? aiRRq ^r, m ? ^qqqf4 ^ «'qqRr ; %qfRTT?if4- 

1 . aj^q^ arf^ ^griaT»vr^^^a^I5l^q. I 
vjarsr^qqg^r?! gf^ ^jirgg; || 
ar^^gfgJrg^g g^%g g < 
s»iaFi^5g^fgf^fq?fi^ ^ ^'tqgg; ii 
tRf^qa q^gijft^qf^g i 

gg 5fi%g fg^g^iguftfg II 

(^grgg^f;^ P. 542. Benares edition.) 

:i. g gifgqfggp^g %g%g gl^i: i 
f4f^B^T^gi4s«ggf %gigajg^ II 

(5^. gi. P- 320 Benares edition.) 

g giBraa^ggi^g sRftfgiggag^ i 

gqrgfg^^gifq g^ ^ Jif • II 

(sqigg^^ P. 543. Benares edition.) 



^0T5q W^^:, ^ SRqrT^ 

I %3, 5T, 3T?J#I Wi 

3si5i^f»Ti^ci: I 5r5i^^qfrrf^ ^3, 

5l5q5T^^ciqgff[^ I iftqiq^^qq^q 
51 I m etT^mki I 

m ^«iTf^5TlsiiRi^ I ^ 3tE3 i ff i 

^ cRq ^roT%3 fqR^qfqJl[% | 

5TtfRR5ciRT»8[fr5t?r I i fq^^or^r^ i 

?I^JiqR52?T5t =q ^r55Rl^T333JTq[^: ^qR^; ^ R^q^q qt^- 

q^qrqi^q ^wqrqr^ i qr^^q %R^q =q f^rq1qqr^3 i 

arq ^ q^sfq qw^TT ^ 5Rqql% W, ^fl I cRqftf^lt^r 

qrqqRRF^'t# 3 qr^qr fRr^ ^rq^^^q \ qg qrqqrq^ m 

frrqr^ qr^r^fq 1 arq; q^qr qrqqifrqq^qWq^qr^sqqq") 1 q^qf^prij- 

qr^qjrqjRqf^ q q^i «3 1 ^^s^%^ q^qfT#f^f^ ll 


(To he continued) 



II ?tjt: II 


II II 

II II 

11 11 
« 

?T^sfq 1 

ErT^2TT^JT^n=Esf^ 1 5n'72?m«i i ^pzi ^R srgffrf^:, 

fqq 5 [;^ | mfk 1 

“' 3 ^q 5 [R!:, 3 TrqJT^[f^iFq^qv^fq^q^ 5 q[rT^r 7 r^” 

q[q2fT%rJT*3: 1 ^^^orqqRf 3{qrqr^ ^ qqiOTFa^frr% 1 

5qT%^JlT3[l?rfJT<7Asfq q[qqi^?[^^qT3?[ 

JTT#%: ! fig ^r 5 ^ 4 ^^rR^fl 55 ^qfqf^Rf^ ^ 5 =^: qqr<iIF 

^^]^^^\ 1 q^: q^Is^^ ^ q?tsfq 

fqqr?: i q^if^ Rqqf ^ q^r^lqf^srf^^rlq^ i srfqg %qtf%^q i 
3T^«i q^q^rqq^: R^F'^tsf^q i ^ q qq?q sqq^, ^qf 

f^qqi^fi^q ^q^oT^q, q;qjRqf;qq: qq^q fj^q srq^^qf^qqls^q ^iRijf 
w(h ^q^qrf^fq i q^rf^ qqm'qq^i^ q qq^q^rq, qqif^ qqrq^sfrf^^rq- 
Rq?q?Rq?qq^qj[^^ ?ifq qqfqqq sqq^ l qqqqiq- 

^fqq?q: f^^q fqqr^^ ii 

315 r — 

q^qqi^qt: q^qqiqqiqiqiq^qqk: |qqqrq^^Rq^: qq;q: i 
%q qrfrBR^^ I q=q qi=Eqqi=qq5qrqi^q^q aifqRq^qsFq^q q^^qqiq^^q 
f^HT “ %i q^ q:qqq^q5 qqi ” i^qrq>i^q5T |»9>=4q ^af^^fRqfq qixqq; i 
q^qi-. q^q 5 [i%q?q^q^qqqTq i qqiff — 



II II 


NO 

q^qJS^R^rpk:, W ITJT, ^T^^r^R- 

jtI^^, 2?^^r ^ZR2?^ m ?r r sir, ^i^arF^^rgi^ni^ , 
3T^Jp^ ^ROTR ^ ^^IT R 

fkm 5I5Rf?l 3I§CtR^T^OTR»T3'Tq?TfRf^ 5T5^r^4t^R^I-R | Rf? ^R- 

^TR[ Rq?R^2I RR ^ 511^^ I qlRRJT- 

^^^f^cIRR, m Rrg^TRJTFJf^^fl JJfl^RR I R^FI^ R^T- 

TRRJF^^r RRRs^RF 3;g:fjRR5R^RR ^ Rngf^=5®r 

^ 1 

Rf^R, RlR^R£I^R^Rn2rf^=sSf ^1%:, 3^ ^RRRqRRR 

RqqiRTR r^Rrr fqfqirqqrf^^f : I R«I[ R ‘ fq^qR^rf^^^oT T^t ^l- 
RRRfq fR^ftq ’ |fR -qr^R RRqf^^iRFRqt^Rql^fq R^RR^R^oflqf^f^ 
r^rr; I 

f%R, RRqtqRRq^^R |=5-5rfqqRR RfR RR^q fRt%q^, 
RRT R'^^^Rrfq RiRRf5R RiRRqiRqq)[^f5RRq^=s-3ifirqqR^'T ^qrfRfq 
RIRc^q; I 

V. Slf^R, RgRfRqRmifR R^RlfRRq^R RJlfRRq^fR Rf?R 
RJlf^RtR RRqf?R, R qlRRRqJRRfSRRR^ RR^lfR | RR JRS^sf^ RRIRR | 
RR: ^RRRq5Rqf^RRq?qfiFRRq?^R q^qR^i:^:: qrFq rIrR^I^ qj^cq^ I 
3FRRT qfOTRl: SRFfRR^qwq?^ RF3, W^flffR RFRRr^fR RRqrR=5®T- 
f^qqRftq Rq?^sf^^qfR sqr%^^3i%R li 

'A. f%R, RSFRI RIR RR^R^qi fRR: f^fRg: ^f^Sff^qiR- 

^«l 1 qqr RI^R^^: RR^: R^R: 1 RR RR^q^TI RJ^R^Ji^qf 
fq?!:, RRRT^R RJ^R^Rqf^g:, RJR^R^jfq^ f^%gf%fRqrRR5«I | 
rIrRJt^R RRR^ST R RRTRlRqffR: | f^^SI^Rq; ^R: RR Rjjs§: ^RR: | 
^ST^qR'^Rf^RRRTRTSr |=5-aq9iqRifqqRR;^ qif^^ I irq 
qqif&rqjoqq^I^ Rlf^R | R^RF^RR^rIr^ ^?R?R R RRRfR 1 RRFR RJRFRF: 

''i 



II II 


5i%3Trc^ I ?T I 2^^3T^F^^^=ir- 

ik'^ (3T^?2?) ^^rf^5r?^fT ^TT^rrf^f^ \ m: 

I 3Tf^3 I 3T^2T?3I^?r¥i[q[^ ^ |1 

ifqmTf^ — 

(a) ai^trq 3^>^q?I^.5ff g5T=qq^^e^q3lHH; f^ff|^fq% ^ 3TR[- 

Ji m i^iri ? i ^^»Ti=Ei55^i3f^ q;qr^f ^ire^ ii 

(b) g{fq=sr, fqqjq? ^.^ (3T%q) ^f% ^m- ^ 

^i{ f^2i352iq^?rqiq%: i m'^ 

3iq^q =q h ^r^^qra: i qRqiq3:qf^ qr=sq*j; i ^)rm 

l^q^sqq^iiq ^%55q^^qif^ =qi?T^-^I^ ^qiqf%: I 

qsfJTmRj^qjJi; ii 

(c) m qj |fq qjfq fq^qqr, qq^r^^T, # ^qqqr- 

qrq^qqfqqk^^qfq qs^qmiq^qf-q; i q^qr^ ‘' q^^R q??a[iqqq qq 
ci^qqlqlqfqqqqwqRfqqqqrq; ” ffq fqqqiq^qifqq'^qqs^qTf^fqqqt i 
q3:if^qq:rqTqfq qj?q^gqq5Rqr%f^q^qRrqf^i^ ^f^-- i 
3T?qqt^ fq^q^qif^% JTf^^ ( q^qf5:iq^fqqqqjqR|lsfcr ^^qqiqfqqqqff^^ 

I sqq^rrq fqqq^r f^q¥r^qi'^qw>^i^ i q^qq^qqr q^qf ^iqr- 

qtR^sqq^fi^ ^qq^q qi^iq i sqq^qqfqqq^qqrg^qqqrq qRiq, i ^qq^riqi- 
fqqq^qifq sqq^riqfqqq fq^tqiq^q si^sqq??!^ qRiqq^, ^rq jj? ffq ^qq^ir- 
qR^q^qiql ars^qq^riq; sqq^qq^qqs^ fq^rqiq qr^qqqqfl^ i fqqqqjqr 
qiq q fqqqRR^’?. i srfqi ^q^^l% qiqq^qr i q^qi^spq^rqiqfq ^qqqiqr- 
qfqqqfqqkiq qa[*TTqqTq^q>>j: n 



« II II 

(d) qfT^Tf^ | “ 

^jTqsjTq^ 3i5?Tfir=^fR 5qwRr?*T4> I 

3l5?|q^qfq^q^?f qjq^^qo^rfqqqqi^cqq: I irq =q q^q^ 

^r55[^ n 

qf^q%q # “ 2qs^fqqqq5^^q q^q^^q ^is^qiqfq:” ^ qqq\ 
yqrq^TTcq^R^qfPr aTf^q%qqq: | sqq^q^ ff sqi®^ q^qi^ ^5^fqqqq»- 

^qr^q^q^q ^[sq^q^m^^fql ?qqq^ I “ ^s^fqqqqv^qrtq iqrs^^ qs ^®^- 

q?q^qj3[” ffq q%q qrq^qfqfql^qjq; i qqiq qqffq%: qqqiqr- 

wlqq^ra: ^qq q?q^r^\ qqqrqrqil #q ii 

q^qiq; srq q\Rfqq?q^ q^q? qre^ i qq: q^qrqnrfq- 

qi^o^q qqlq^, qq qq; q^r^q^ q qqfq qq; q q^qrqrqrfq^^o^ 

q^q^ I qq[ q\: q ” ^q»aqTq[qTf^f5^o4q q qqlq^ =q I 

^ku qrqq^^^qiqrqifqqs^o^q qqlqq ^rs^Rq^: i qq qfq 3i>qqr- 

qrqifqq^'^qq q^^qqjq: q^^qrql^qqiqrqrqrq; q qr^R'qwrqiq:, ^^rq- 
q>3 qqTq\^qqiqHTqRqrqTqrfqq5^'’^q q^fq; qr=Eqq: i qqr^^qqrqq- 
^qgql: qfi'5qql«i qrqrqifqqj^oq^ 
qrqiqifq^^oq;^ if^Pqqrqqi^qfqTqrq: i f^q, qqrql^qqrq^q qrqrqrf^- 
qj^o^q |^qq'\qq;^^ ^ q^qq q^qrqrqrfqq^^o^ qqgf^- 

^qrq:^ i m ^%q ^^^q^qrqrqr^ i qifqq q qiq q^qrqq i q^qiq; 
3Rq?qfqqq1^jql: qfqrqrfwqj^o^qrq^^:, ar^q^qr^^fq qft q? ^ 

qTqiqTfqq5^'3^ ql^SqjqV. q't^ qj qfqHjfq^^o^^ ST^^: 

q^R^qfJrq, qiqiqrfqqj^oq^ qql^: qq'\q^qqrqifqf)^qr%^q 

qr^R*q fq^qfq i 

R. arq^qrqqi: arqfgqqq?*! q q^g^^qfi i q^sfq q^qi^qjsRqq: 

1 arqsj qfq^^^sRqq: 5i®^^qqf):, 5T«^qrq^ qr qf=Eq; i 3ir% 
«i%iq^ ^sq^qqRqqj^^ ^^iq%qr^R'q^^ i fl^q f% arqRf- 
^q^gqrq:, qq ^rq; \^^-, ^qj^qq^^^iRr^qqiqq, i ^q- 

^iq^q sqfq-^q q:q %^qfq i rq^^piq^ij qfiqfqrf^ 



II 

s^i^csrr^ II ^ ^: i ^ ?r I 

^ ^1%ffcf: I 3f^: 3T^gr5[R»qr?^^%(i?rJir|q 5l55[ef%’^IiTffrf^ ef%- 

\. q%sf^ ^ i q%f^ 

i m\^ ^s^r^q^qv. '3:^T^Tfl^3[^qiri; ^ij®. 
^R:R*2iqa1%;, m\ ^ ^5^i^q>^i3[R5q ii 

V. 3ifcr=q, qq ^^\k ffq sqq^^^q i m =q q^i^q^ q 

?q*a[q^»]^ 1 ^i sqqfqfq iqnfqqRI^ I 3 aiqq^^q I ar^q ^ ?I[qoi- 

q^q^^ifR (fqqqR) q ^rqqfq i aifq^ ^s^^fqq i qfqRijs^T^qRr- 
^*qqfq?f?qiqq ^fq sqq^^^q fq^^q^q*l55qdRqrfHf ^r§- 

%q[^rqqfqf^: ii 

'A. f%=q, qi=5q (3 tI) ^K=q, qrqrqrfq^^'j^ 

“ if^^rtq ” ^fq q3^rq^?i,qf5R'\sfq q[=5qq[qqi^fqia[rqqqfqqfq | “ aflfq- 
q^” ^fq^f^ qRqqfq^^^^s^rqq^^qRRR ?^qfq i q'qqqi=5q 
m I qnq^ qr^qj: i qq^«i qrqRifqfi^'jqq q^qiq qq^^qr^iqq fq^qfq i 

J^q, f^qif^q't mm^i m' (^rq:) q^ \ 

qf% qiqq^qj^q qf^qrqqqrq “ ^r^fq qrq qiqqw: fqqrf^q; ” ffq 
qq\q: 2q5^R%^i^^qqqfq^^f; ^q qrq:iqq fq^qfq i 

vs. arq^^q “ fl^oqijl spf^ qq^^ ” ^fq q^nlsfq qqxg^ I 3iq 

3?qfq^q ^^'jq'iq qjf^s \ fl^'^q’^q^q qjf^^qq^qq i 

q^qyq fl^'jq'i,|q5f^p®3^q q qRRifqfj^^^q qqV: qqtRrqr^R 

?^fq II 

q^gq^a qte^q ^^rq^^^qqrqq>qrq: i qrq^iq^q ^isarq- 
%qrq[^q, i qiq: • q^'^qqR^q i 

3qq^qi«f qRq^qtqjR; i 



^ H 5r%f5*T5T: II 

I . ff^ 3qq«T^ I 

5ir5ie^[fq%^ ^2t ^]=^:, ‘ 3^i«ik- 

JTqJTtiT: ’ R^tqRiqf^: I >^4 qine^l^qf 4lf^- 

qrir^T^i»7rq: ^5rrgqq?T if^ 

sc2?5qq?T: I qf^ qp^q;, q^i qj^%i4\fqqqM?i^qr 

qlqqrq srRqq^qqtq 3qq?i4 i qji^^q>-q^l^q^ srqrfqq qiir^iTqrqrq 

qtqfqi qi^4!fq q4\q\sfq qrgqq^: i '^q qr^: ii 

«. 

R. ®[fq=q, qf^ q%qf q pqlfqiq^ qs^r qi^qtfq qiqqi^sr®?- 

qlq\ q ^qi^ i qrifq ^saw^qmiqiq: i qq ^rq^ ffq qrqqr^fq 

q\>qt q ^qrq; i qtsf^f 3^qTqrs^q: i^q qq ^5^414 qiq4 qi^qq; i 
^qqiqr?4 fqqq^q q>R'q?q[q fq^rqiq^qq ^rsqq^ql qqfq i qq ^qrs^qtqq^r^ 
q^q?Tqrq: qiir; ^r^fftsf^q i qferqk4q5i4 1 2q^52wqqq>-4 q^l: 
qi^rqqmiq: q^qlfq qrqqq ql’^q^ i ^^4 q^^r^ if^fq^r^ 

qqifq: q[q4 |fq qiq4q ql'^qq ffq q qi4sfq ?>: i 

5. fq5g, qqrqrfqqiwfk qJiqqjRurqrq: i ^iqqrqRq q fqqq: 
qjf^'qq; i fiiq qq^q4: i q^ q^^ql qif^q q^r qfl^qf^qql fqqq: ^qrqfq- 
q5^^ qq% qjq f[q qqqq i qf^iqkfqjR 3 qf^4 f4qq: qq^^g 

^qrfqqj^m qq% ^4 qqq^q ffgqq^T^ qJI^qif^oiqiq: I q q fqqq: 

qrqrt’^^q ^qffq^qqsi: fqqqqrqq?4q qqqf4 i fqqqqwq?4q 
^RqrqRq qfq qKRqqq;4q fqqq^q ^rijirici^ i qqrq qmfqqq- 
^rqqfk qrqrqifqq5?02j^^7qf?r qf^4 ^riq^q^ ifq qr=Eqj^ i qq^oj^q 
qjiq^fq-^^iiTffkqq^f^q^^^ I ifeq^ ^Rorqrq=E^5[q:4q?4q i fq^qjqjiq- 

qq^qqi4 q q^R'qqiq=?^?q54q^: qrqiRqq; i q^ q f^fqqrqqjq i 
qKfq=qq ^i[ ^ q§4 f fq gq^f^sqqf r^qkqrqrq; i qqrq 4q 4q?4q 
fqqq^q ^rqikqi^oi^qffq^q qR4ff4 q f^qqf^gq^qrqrqr qqqqjRqqrq: 
qqqfq i q:4, 3i4fqrf?qqqF^q?iq: qqfe^qq siqfqf ^qq: ^f^?qRr- 
^’^qq qq^: ^qf^kq fqqqqmq?4q ^q?af qqqq'f^ qi=Eqq, i q^ q 
qqqfq l fq?iqiqq44q q2^qqq>qqfq^qq;q: I q fq€[qTqi^?rqrqqt: | 



II II 


vs 


5friT??TT^^^sf^ 3T<T?T^ I 

3TT^^: II 

3 ^fq^, “ 3 q^S 5 T 3 ^lf€^ ” ^ iTF^ ^ 

“3Tw^l fTTqr|^?5^ i ^q t?5rq^ 

I qf^ n;qrq:, qq:r ^q^q^q^^tqiq^ qq:qfjqq[s^qFqr- 
qqqr^ ^q^q ^fq qiqqqqr% ^ifi;*i qW=^^q"tq5R 3 tt^-. ^^^\- 
^^)sk ^-i\ qfqqiq^ qi?^ qrii^q^q "iqfqiqTqq, ^l^qr^^q- 
q’qsqqsifij^qfsqqi^^qFq qqq[f^fq q ;^q: |1 

q^Tmff^q^r^^^roxq^wrqqkiqrrq qfeq 1 qjrf^- 

^qRTqtq 3Tqiqq?;^[qoTTf5[«Fqrqffq q^q^>jqffq I ^q«T qjq^^q 

qj^qfqf^H ^q q?vif^qq:rqt q^^^qrf^^rffqfqf^^ q %qqfq 1 qr^q^^iq; 
3Tqr^l5T5^rfqfqqqfj^q5RFq5^rqcqr qf^^qF^Ror^qf^ql q^rl%- 

qafrq: ^k^'w-^ q^rqqqjR^ q'\q: f^qfq q srqq^ qqgq 1 qqr qfq srqfe^rlfqj- 
q^[f^q^?qq'q qj qqq-q |fq q^fT:, qqqrqif^qi q^q^qqq^^q qiqqifq | 
fq^q^qfif>'q q^^q-^rq; q^^qqqirT=fiqtqfq qfq^qiq 1 q^qiq^ q^k3'qqg:g:qrf^- 
^iiqoTtqV qrq[?qq: 3:g:qr 1 qqrq: qijq^ 

?fq qfeq sqq^qqj: 11 

5 ,. “ e ^frfq 5qrc^^q ^fqqriqq ” # ^qr #■. qr^ 

%'jqqq: q'^q ^i^qr 3 ?T^ 1 '^q 5 T-qqqf^ q^q^ 1 qf^ qiir 

^qr^t, q^i qiinqr gq^q^rqlqqr^q ^^s^^q ^qf^qfrqqqrq: q=53o^i^q: 

'o 

5ir5^qtq\ q ^qiq; 1 q^iq^wl^^ 3, qq^^qiq: qqqq:3qfm ^^^rqqq 
q|q ^q|%qfTqfqq^iqfq qrq, qq qqsqqf;, qlq«i flT'^qq^^q 
qq^^gqqq^ 1 q^qi^fq q\^rq armqq;: 11 

v 3 . srq^^iqqTqf^^qonqiR “ Tj^qjS^q- 

^qrfq qq^ 1 qjRORqsqrcqq; 1 q^>q ^iqf^qq^ll^qq; | 
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5 I ^ ^i[ stT??^ q?i\JT: 

sff^g i 3 -^%: 

^ ff^ 'Tf^fRRr2r: I li m\^ q^r^ 

^1=5*1: I ^ ^ 5T3^ I ^ 3i?rfrr^p^ q^^onqRr: 1 

cTKT^q^^«r ^[=5^qT^^»TFr: ^iRr; I ^T^2? ai§: sfg^nt I 

I >^R3:=R ^?5ieR?RR%^ffI^ 2 RtB^ RTRRJ^Rg I ^R?Rig^^R 
mT^ I sig^Pt^TR^^Rj =R l ^r^r=5^^- 

R53T^% I gg I g^R'^R^RlfR ^^,- 

g55^R^<T^R^=^5RR^g 5IH[5Rf%RTRrR%: I ^ %[R%: 1 

“ qi^RtrFRf m i^^j^RfiRTsrqf^- 

Rr^Rrri:i '^^»^Rr='?q>^Rr, 3^RR^=3^'TSRi'T3[qRrqr^ 

# I q^q^ q q^^ %qqfqqiq=E^?q>qq[ qj?q q 

qre^ I qj^qqjq^: qfq^fnqiq=5^^qfqq^%qqqffq[qqr 'jqfqjq^^qr 

qqftqjr qfq^Ptqiqsisf^qi f^^fq i qqf ^qqfqqrq^^l^WTqq^^^q- 
5qqqqrq^i5[apqm?qqqq[^qRqq^^qr q^q^r ^qqrq^^qjqj 
f^^qfq I qq«i ^qqTq=E^^q5qF^i^R[qfq i ^c^qif^- 

q^q^^qqqiq^si^qjqr ^qqrq=E^qi^^q 

^%fq q^q^^ qrqRfeqxqg i 

qjq^ qsRflf^iqqi fRi ^iq ^q^^qq‘^ qjqq^Rq;^55[^ ^roiij; | 
^^^q q^f^qorqrqqqTqq^qt^ ^q^qq: qzqqqqr?^ i ^rq qs: 
qql^ qs^q^q sq^; qqqiqq ^q^qd qfqqq qj ^rrqr^qgsqqqR qq^iR^r^ 
fq^f^q^qqq^qrfq ^q^qq\ rhi^ i qqjq qi^qj^qr^ fq^f^q^qq?^ 
i=q^q^ qj^qqqjRqi^ ^q^^q ^ q q2^qq5Rq5«q1qf?%q qjR?^- 

q^qiq:^^q;ifqqqq%qFq qif^Rwqq^ , qisqT^i^^ql^- 
qfqqi=Eqqiqq>qiqi^^?qT?q^^ qrfe: ^ || 



II ^ 

m \ 

3T?^5^«II?Tf^5T2TfiTm I 

?. 2?5% ^»q^RDT?qjT3qq^ftf^ ^ 


I 3|RT% I ^R ^^^. I 

2^'^ 3dqf4f^ I ^sr^Rqgqq^f^ 

srrq^rfq “ i gfi#iTt 

^3igRHgqq^ffr% fR g^qf^f?! ^srcTRqqjRqjFlq f[q CjfqqRlfq | gqf^ 
^rq ^ 3^qfqR ^srqRiqJlifl | srfqg qRqFRqjRqqlqw^f^^^^^^Jinl^ 

q 3Tgqq?TqRR^i^q I srq qq ¥[[^qf^R^q q=E^;:q q^q^F^q?- 

R^q RFR qrfpq i «Tfqfcq%q qfqqq^Fq^F#q 

^F-qR qftf?fs^F=qFq: RFqfFJFF^^X =q qqqF^qfRFq: I 

qi®^ R[%Sf ^q^qq5Rqq5F^^qqqf^xgT^qR iqq^vj; | qisq^q qlqqjl^or- 

Rqgqqqffq^ m qi5qfq^cqq5^*^vTqii^oiRqq^Rq5fFq^q qf^q^FFq i q^ 
5F5^ qlqqjF^’qRq^Rq^qqqf^^sgffqqqRqcpr^qjqfq ^f^r i q^qFjtqq^F^oF- 
R^qFgqq^rqFqR^Fq^JFFFqFqfq "^qFfqq^FfqqqqqR^q qqq^q^fq q ^q: ii 


?qi. f. V ^<J 'i%. 

“ qxqgfs^q: a^¥II?f^fgr?I; i M?5r«n ^riFrrfrgx^- 

smnni^Tigiq^ i qtrif^ a«?)fqctm!^R35T^iJii55»*rHfliq ^s:} h ^rifafstmf^ 
%rt:, q I qqq qif^q a’E*! qwTwnfq^f^ «ir??qqf5iiq | ^ q^g%Riq: 

q«ira5giq' I 5T 51 qqsicTJ^, qifir JTif^ asrrqnq^fl^ il ” 

q% aspT^ — “ 3'?^ ?5ja5^sr^'iT^g'iqqif^fq ^ vrqt i gfRif^q 
TsiaiflR gR ?^?iR a^R: i ci^J i 3 ?3i?i5^si^R^eq jrqjt? fR ^ 

«wR I 3j?i q5riwTqi%{q wfsasyF h «Rq H ” 



II II 


2T2r^f^=5i5TffJT2f(?^^: 

2T\?2r^ I 

^vT I ^f%fR^2T SSIfJ ^?'JT?=rTf5^'TJTr^»T^??f2r^^T^iTJT^?T|^[^JT 

TRiTr^rfR i qR^rr^r ^ i ^RuRRr 

ST q^T^oTST; i t‘iiTT;i#qi%JiT sRtrT^Tqri^lsTTqf^ 
2^f3^q\«T^q srrqirrsRqr^ i arf^g ^T5 ^f^ q)TT<Ji»i: i ^Ru^stRts- 

qTTTOT^ qRinqi^rq^TNRoR i qR^riqi^R^q ^r^^qRiq^f^ 

^tRu^st^^t 3TRfR^^RqTRir^T[^ sr \ t^:iT?isT^q 3 

5^Rfjfrsr?2r sTRrR^qrrT'JrR qj^qsftqRrRr ^i^Tq^r: i 
arr^RFqi^Fq^qrfq qR^TFqF^qr#qJF^F^ f^T?FST^q^f%fqqqq5fFq^qFfq qR^rrqF- 
^sqTf^qTF^oT^r-q^ sr qj^qqWRi ^ srVqf^fq \ m sTF^f^qr^sr st 
qR^rrqF i cTSTFfI i ‘ sr^l^; qFRiRi% qRsTFf^^: 

sTFfJT^Tf^RT’- ’ ?Rr sTRifiH%\ ^^^m^ 1 sTF^Rfqj^qqi^q^Fq qRsTFqF 

ar^sT^T^'tsTTJTfq ST^^: |Rf ^q^frqFfT ‘ 

sTfJT^Ff^Rr: qR»TFfqq;, |Rr qFfnRrqjsqqiF^: ^zff^ i q r ^«Fr 
sqqfF?: I ^FR^F^t qJFR:^5^FqF’TR qiRsTFfqqJ^qFqRf 1 3T^q;5[F<)sTT 
qj^Fs^ fFFqwqF^ i ^^qF^^F'^Rr^R^q *15 qR»TFqr 1 I^T^rq^q 

^^^Fsr^q qRirrqF^FqsqFf^F 3TfqRTTJ-?5FT0TqF qs^qqlqRi Ji^^q^iq 1 
^Tqr=q fq^^qrRoT RiRisisTfiR^F^q ^rsiq^el^^qq 5Ff%RRrRF ;t sf\T:qFq- 
II 


(\) 215^3^ ?^JT^fTFsqRq^l=5*5TRqq?qr|q ^2FFf^ q^q’^^sq 

?Rt I 


cT3[fq ^ I 3l§^ST5Tqq;^q ^’qqx%H3[^qq?qRrRr qTR:q^^)7q^qq- 
2TST?rR^ ^q: I q% %2TFf2Ff-R^ I stR^ 3T§^5TJIf ^ q§^ | 

^rq^ff^q?^: ?i^q 2T2TqRr^Tf^q2T?q|^f^ I 



II II U 

f=cgffqqq^cf^q «TJ3iqq5^fqq%q5^q?q: ^'^T- 

51ZI: qi^cq^ I qsqr^ qjfq ?rq£ff2T: £Rq5?f^^ 

5iqf5^^qkq’^ 1 ^ 3 5Tq^^qqq[JR%x^3Tfqqq^q 

1 2^^ =qr^'-q ^ ?Tqqiqrf^»=4q=‘q: i i 

sicT: ^T^^=5i5rfqqq^fHf^ ^ ^sfq ii 

(») ??# ^s^sfq qqr^ 

: 1 3i?qqT 

5q[c^E=5^^ I 

^^fq 5T I ‘ ^:, ql^qKqqfj^^q-^?r»7q-^^iT q^??^q5‘^€r^t5q5TJT^;, 
qqm^qi^’ |f^ qqm^qlE^qqijrq): | qqr'q^qqfg fq?^^TP:q qrf^rqf^ 
^frqRqj^qjkrqi^ i ^qgqrq^qqTq^q®^?:, quq^-srf^^qrqqrq- 

fq^0T-q^f%q^0T-^q^rq5Kq qfqf^srqqjr q?q^qfq (=q§??f?) ^R§ifh 
qf^f^5Tq4; I ^TE ^qlqfte^r l ‘ q^q^qqioTq; , mm 

qfilRl^qqi, qqiq^qi^ , ’ ^^qrqre^TFqq; | 

qfiE.^qlsq^E^^ ^s^'\ 5qictE=^i^: i q qrq^qi- 

iq^fqqqpq^^E^^; | q^q qq^gqqf^^iiq q^qmqrqRfqEq^qRrq; | 
qiR sqrfqfR^q 3Tgf^^lE^^=5^it: i qf|q?qRgfqfq; q^qr% r 
aRqqsqf^^qfRT^^: ^ROTqwfq^qt: R^q lE^rqR^jqFqiqRfREq- 

I 

q^'^qjq: qqt: '|qi5f|?R RiRRf^^l^'SifqqqRrtq Rq?q^sf^Rfq i 
^ q i |»£f^=5ST e?qiqfqqM (q^E^qiqq^f^qqqjq^r) i qffwq 

RTq^ I qw5qTg[rf?R 3rRqrfq^qrqjfftq5irq qr i q^-s qr^EsrfqqqR^q 

®'n 

q%^qq>Rq5RRq5^q^ q qqforqf^q i ^f3 q^qqqqrqqRRr- 

Rq?qr q qqqPq i ^sRqtqqqscrfR^^RF^qqrgqqxqf q qj^rq 
^^r^ qpEq: | sqf^f^qjqqjR^qq^qi^qi^r qq?q^- 
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STJlIorq; II 

JT I ^Z f^f^gf^SJT I ^ 

3fr^r^ fgrffig: I ^1=^ ^ ^i=5q>^ 1 m^- 

I 

=31 ^«lf?sFr^RRr^ I 3ifg=^ 3Tl’^RI^?7iTRr'?2?: ^ 

fg[f^gf: I sfNRf^w^ m, sfivrn^r, ^]^^^l, 

Rl«Tffg if §:f^g: I STRf^aiqr 3TNl?iTRlf%?^^ 
ff%Rr^ I ^iRR^r 

I %f^g: I ‘ ^iqg ’ 

51®^ ^'^2?: I ^51 ^51^ 

fqgf^gi^spvR Rj: g^R: I gg f=5®[Rggg^g qg ^i\ fggg: I 

^ g«PR^[^ggRgr^g^ ^ ( 3 |^) I 
fifgg^TRq^fg fTgfgg[gg5Rr?f 53gf?gfggR ^ri; i f% 

iMggfggJ: I 3TI^g^gf?gg: flfjlg^g 

I ^fgg^g gi^f^ I 3Tf^3 fl[Rq^g?#r i 

Rg Rg?gR g fg%g|flifggrg^R’ 5 [ 1 fggRgiR^g ^ggKg^i?^ ^^- 
3!5gr%: I ^f^gfl;: gglg^g fgggfgggi 

?Tsig^R \ 3 Tg^l^gg^gp^fgr^g|f^F 3 srgfgRif^^^^ gfi[ggR^Tt 

cISRgiR gRglR5gr%: I fggTggJ^g gfe g^Igfg ®Tfg5g[%: | 

g^r gg5RgTfg^fggfg^'^ggffg5Tfggggrg^ ^g?g^g^f^ g g^^gr^sfgsgrfgRfg 
g(=5gg; 1 R^ltg 5[5g?gggiRg^5rglg-?5g?gfgggg5RgTfg^fgg-f^ggTfg5rf^gg- 
grgTg ggg Rgtgt Rg'g |fg 5gg|r?Tg%: I 3Tg 

gg[r^>gTg ggRggi^fg^f^gfg^^fggggigxg gg^fg^3^gg ^ I 
g^F#gT8lg: I ^g gg% g§[%^'^g^^ gf^ ^g ^g?^g g?ggiRg)?g- 
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i sTJrr^srfe^^crfr]^ i 

Mq: I ^'TS^i^Ftf^fl^q; “3[f^^g 
f^5?Tr^Hf5r^T> »TfRR: | 

sfr=E^fJ3; i sm j=^5r;ji^f;iP^q2T^srsr^R^»TiTq- 

fg[=53rr^'^?TR i w<i^ i ^ R^iR^fjqfqsjj; i 

^^i^^ q=^qpi^iRi'?-f^Ri i 

55^qoTr^qq[qm aii^iqji^RqR : RJji^^^.^Rrq^T^qRf^gpR: 

^ ^sfq II 

RqRfJT[545 ^5^r§%^f^RqRTfrr i ^^fq ^qlR?^i^’=q^W 

11 

(0 5r5?q[q[qrfqq5?oqq 

Rr^gdlRr i 

^ iF^ ^S^q^qr^I^Rqq^qRfqqgq , SiqqjOT^o^qRRqq 1 

‘•\ 

qR: 1 qqrfi^oTRTfq ^f%^RT 5^53[5i?F^r^iR q^f5[Rqqi^- 

qql^«[ i^^rqqqqi^ ^i^i^rFqRrRr^; i q;q qifqfqqr- 

oTiqqR^ici: qqrqf^Rqqkt i^qqqqfq i q fi[^q: i siq qis^ 

qR^ ^Rf qisqi^qqjqqjj^^qqqR qpq^^Tqlqrqfq qq^rq ^iq^ i *i^rfqRi«( 
^5a[q;^sRqiqR fRr qsq ^qrqq^H siqqfor^s^^FRrqrfqq^^oqqqqrlq i 
^q qr q^RRqqqki Rr^iiq;! qq ^qrqfq qpq^q^sqqrqqr qq^ i 
“ 3 |r; qj^orflRR: Rfoi^ql'-:! qql^orq; | ^qrqiqrqRrqfq*! q fqqr qis^- 
qiqqrq;!! ” |Rf i qqr=q qq^q^qqiq qioqqTqrqrfqq^^oq^T^nri^ ^fq qRqq:i 

^ af^g:irlf^5=^oird^ f[^ 

q^^%q; f^!j%%q: qfg[qq«q airgfq^^?^ i 



II 11 

STfTIoiT^^^ I aT^l^F 515^- 

I ^fq 3{%q k^ 515^ I Jiff 

I Jiff 5T53:^Tfqfir ^gfiqf R^Tforq; I 

5IZ^^OTq5I^ Jl=q ^h ^^TJftJTf^ qz ^ \ 

^Riq^R'^^iJTmcqi^ i ^RTg:r5JJ3ii^JiT j^^iRTJiTf^^^'j^Jtife'ffti^ 
I 

m ^r^^qj«qJT3r|Jt?IT?T ^s^iqrJTRlfiqi^oqjT ai^q^lf^:, 

?i% 1 53^qwj|i*i^ 5TiqqiJi: jqo^^erqRifqfi^'jqqq- 

qrf^ ffi f^\ qr^rfe^RiqRfq ai^^qq^^^q ^ir^- 

5i5?lqqqq;^4 fe^sRffi ^^1 q I sg^q^irqR: m\ q^^Rifr^: i ^fk ^iiRifc- 
q^q^qf^q qt^qs^ qRqi qfqqfq i q Rq qt^®^ ffi i qq q Rq 
qfftfri sf^i^q qqjq^(qqj3^ qq qf^s^qfqqfli fq^^R^f^q;: i qm 

qfqfflqj fRq qtR qqqiqi^ qfqi^fFqi^r q qift^qi^i: i siRi qtjpr- 
55^qR^q I qrff^ ^i^Rfq qqf^^qrqiq: i qqi qfq ^iq q\^ ffq q^^^qrqpi: 
qi=sq^5^^qqr fJ^q^T^qifq: | 

<a) ar^rqqrqq^^q s^qR ®Tq ?T^sfq q qiqiiflf^ 

sqqfRiri^ 2 ^ m^ ffq 1 

q3[fq q I 3{q qj fRijft ^qrqqjf^^s^q, qqfisqriqq^q- 
^8iic?^^iepc%^q5^^q55f^qqqkf^-37fi\5^qqrfq^fqq^^qrqxi^qir^ q^fq^r- 
fqq: ^ fr^qqq: qqq^'3% jqfqi: 1 q^ ^qarq=E^ 

q^^^q q^qRifqqqRq; 1 qq fq^qq^: qqi^oiriq^i \ qgj 
qil^q qRi^ q qf^qfqfq qqjTqrjfiq^ i qqr Rq q> q^ Rq q^R 

qlq^ I qqr 3 ^ qifR^fq frq^ 1 qqr Rq mm 

1^3^^ q^q^ I Rq qj ffq q ^TRRiRrq^ qqfiisqrfqqiqqq^- 

qmfq^wifqqqqqf^qf^qqqiq^: 1 ^ qi^^q qiR^qijq^ft 1 qqrq m^- 
qiqq.q: qqfqsqTiqqiqqqfqqT^Tf^fi^nfqqqq^fq^qfqqqqqfiqrfRTqTqqiqf 
ffq qqqff^ 1 qf^q si^qiqqj: siqq^l 3?q: 3iq q? 
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^ I f ^ ^ 1 qr4^8T«I pq: ^gJ 

q3[f§^?T*qqg»i^^ I q^^g srq^q q^^^qqr=5q^q ^ i ^- 
^q^MqqT^^sT^r^^*^ 5iq^q sqq q;?pES5^q[=5q qrqq;^^- 
gq^^f^ I m: qqfl^^q arq ^ |f^ ?rqf»Tf^ 

5*iqi^fq I 'T?^ qiq^qq^q; i qf?q q^qi^ simf;, ri^T %fr^- 

^ q^lqqiqqj^rf^q^fq^qr aif^ l^qfq fqlqj^'iTlq q^q; i qrq^^ 
3T^qqf^^qqq^?^^I?rqi^ a^jf ^ srq |q: 5fj 

q qrqfqlfq sqqi^q^ q i arq qq: qiqfj fr^q/or qrqqj^qqqf^ 
f r^ arq %q; q; |f^ 5qqf|q^ 1 qqr^ q[qqi?qrf f^q %> q?[q^- 

5?TqfR^q q^^r^q qq ^fq^qsqqir^^q q 5 ^qqrq; qq^T^sfq qiq^^^rf? qrq^ 
l^qjqirq i q^qr^gqfqjq^r? q:q qrg; i qqq q q:rq^Rqqrqq5^qqrq^<qq i 
qqrq q|q f r^ 'T^qrq qiq^^qqjq i 

(b) q^q?R (qq) qfqq: q^fq^^qq^fq^: 

3^q^q qq f^qgoqqqrqqf^qrq qqq[qq[q^qq5fqfq l 

qq 1 qq # qfqrqlqqifi ^fqqs?: qqg[[qqq-qq^qqqrqr- 
qq^qjq^: 1 ffqq?Tq«ir^^q qr^qqrqFqql i fqga:%^qfqffq qffqrq; qf^- 
f^qqjFl g'^q^qfq^qqrqq^ i qq^ qq f^qg^qqqiq f^q^q 

arq ffq qiqqq?qq|qqqrqm^qj[g5qqqrq i^qq: | qprq qyq^- 

fqqqfq i qi 5 ^^qfqqq^f%^(qq)fqqqq 5 qrq^q qrqiq, i qq ff^qrq- 
^q^ gqfqsrq^fqqqrqfq^q: arqqrq^l^i qr^r^qi'^qw qi=aqR 3q?q?q- 
qiiiqr, qgqfeqqqqiir^qrfqfq^qqq^q^ qrq^% q^rqq^^iqqrq- 
^qrqqqiq; i q?qqr ‘ m qqg f fq 1=531 ’ f fq qqtfqq^^i^ gqqqq- 
5^qr§^q f=5giqr«iT^3[Rqrq: q^: qiqrRq^ 1 q^g^q'lq^q aiq 
l^qfir^scq^^qq ^qq^q^fn^ % 1 ^f%®q^ q=5'3f% qrqf^- 

^qr^: qsftqqrq^q ^^sqs^qr^^jrq^g^qiq 1 arq ^q ^qlqq^f^: 

q?ite5i^qrrq55’:q^^ %?r i q^q q^i%55q^ ^%qf mr^q ^q qqr arfq^?- 
f^gq^iqq^q^ I 

(c) qs^f^ q^q^^ l^qqqfqfq^qqMfrq q^rqqR^q*^% 1 
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rf# JT I ^ ?T | iTT^T^ ^ ST^FR: | 

®rq ^ ff^ ^i\ f^q: I ^Z^ Rf R: | 

R^fRgr RSrRi^gRRJR^r^R l R 3 I R ^ 

^RR^R SRRRI^ 3TRI^ RIR R I ‘ SRRRI^ 

W. ’ 

fRRR: I R 3 ‘ ’ |f^ I 

SRRRTRf^^R^RrfR argsRR^fm JITR m^f^ | srq 3 ^ srrrt^rr 

Rfl^RfjR^^RI^R R ^^JR^fRR^gsRRem Rl^R R[?T^ I 3?r^3 P^^TO- 

oTOIR^ I Rf^=R ‘ 5RR^R2|fRRR TJ^ STgoRqR[^ iTT^^ ’ 

f^:, SRRRTRlftR^ SRReTR: ST^SRRRI^ R[R^ %fh Rff^RR; I R 

=R ^h SRR^TPTlsfR o2?R^TrqfRRR cri|^ ^ 

%f^ Rf=5!R; I SRRRlRrf^f^TPfgoRReRrRI^JT aigsRR^ir^ fRRR^IRTRTR 

SRR^rr^ fRRR^[RrRfR^3%^^iT^^R[^ I 3l^3RI R^R^r^HfR fRRR^WrRR; I 
^«irfR R R^fRRR^^R R^R^rIrIR I RR5?Rf^RR^(l^ R^^?fRRR?Ffjt^R5RRRfiR 
2RR5[[fir^<^fitf^ I i R?T^rf^55cif 

^ ^^P5RRR>fRRq^r?rRFRfRRR^ri>»3:’ ff^ l^R^RR fR^R^FRFRfRRRM^- 
R R^?:R R^fRRRfi^R R^R^F^IrT fi^RR^P 11 

(d) ^f^RI3fR%f)Rf^R?FfR^ # a^SRR^^RR^R; ^fRR5^RR>R^R^ I ^R 
R^R^^FR^R Rf^^^RRjfRfRRJ^RRJR^R ^fRR>3[ I R 3 ^F5i[^^ srf^- 

SRFfRRR'RFR 3RRR^5^RR?R: 1 RR ^f®^RtR^R ^®?fRRRRj?R ^RRJF^FptRRfRf^ 
Ri^^R I R^?J,RRl'^RRJF^^RFfR R ^®?RWR 5Ro^fRRRR5^RRf^RR»]^ 1 “ srfeF- 
52iq^^iTH R=5'3F5^ RR^R^ ” ffR RF'^RR; 1 ^T^RR R^R^R 2FFF3^- 
^R^RFR^ R RT^RRR 1 RRT^Rf^ ^^fRRRRjfgfR 2R5^^f|Rq|^R5^R^ 

RI^rT^RR I ^Rg«IFRR4: RRRFRF^R^^RiFRF’^ I RfRF=5g5F®^Rt^ ^S^RFR R 
SRFRRF'^R^F^RRR*^ I 


ax— €F, 

cr«ii ^isrW 5TWvl*riWT^fWiR gsit'a??Ti^'5xwfq si§?lWTW- 

^%5t 5115^ R«3?(?r I H ?nsRSfRT<n^?jm 5 it5?[^ i sif^g ins^ 3 tt^ 
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3Tf^=^ 5T5^ *TT^T^ ^f|[: »Trff^ 

I frff =5rg^: I JTlf^ I 

^H55«?0TRr: 1 

^T^JTr?T«IT 

^i=E?Tq; I mm «Tirr5[5r?wf^ 1% 

%2r5£T^2l^^%Tqf^^5JTqf%; I fl %gTTfe: 1 ^?f^^^?lJTf?ITp^^?af- 

?iT^%%rsr?T^5j[ fR^^r 

f^^l^TrSrrqRf^ I 

fkm Rq ^e^lfq55cq^ | 5l3^f«l ^qqiq^qq^f: I 

3Tfq5?[q3i?q^qai ^qi?iq i 

RqTqg^qr =qrf^55cqqrfiqqlfq; | qq[q q=E-35^ffq^cqq^"lf^(fq 

qlq^R^^r^riqrqqrf^ i fqqql^(1fq i q^nr^r ®iq qV^^qrf^- 

{\) 5i5g[2^^yRqif|rq5^q^q ^s^fqqqfKq 

i R^qj^Tfiq^q^q^: ^ fqqrlq i ar^gqr 

5iisq»l.i 5i5q«R5r an§cnqi?»qir^ I ?T«?i=g Jrrfq^ qT5q^%?TJT??ftRT 

i avir^qif : i ‘* h si5?t^ «r: qisqignffre^ i agfw^Rrq ^jir 
^erl qi<^^ ^T^?f ’ ’ I riq^q ^SSituHT^ST siT^^HgTsriqrRmJI ais?Tq^5?Ttr^5r 

^jf^cm. I qsfl^iq^f^ qt’qqrfwfq ¥ri':?T^R: gs^t- 

qqi? I 3i?i qwif i ads^rq^^^rfflcftf^ i 

*n^5iHM 9% 

q?g# 5fi5i^8?oniR?iraf^q sr I aif^^ifrTg^q- Ji?5!Tmf^?qmtnTf^ i h ^ ^w- 
fsrq^T?# a?qraf^2 i 5Ji^^''rl^Tqggwf%'»^aT ^Rr ^rigJTitt wggw5?f*r- 
mm, I rt^JTiq; ^^aifqq qq I qqa qq q^?Tiq)q i g^fvr 

•qsqq, ?Tlqf»T?qllq 'q ^^^R'q^f^fqqqfwwqgjsq^TqFqy.^Rr q ^Jjfqfqi^qq- 
iq^qq || 
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’TT-3 

I 3|^: ^rs^wir I 

3T^: 3r[q^ | ^ %cTRcir ^fS^WOT^rf^- 

I :t H 

qfl^JT^OT ^iT?Tf^=R^<TfJ- 

JTc2?qt STR^ ff^, '55f^^?7fl^q- 

'm^ 1 9TH%f|^ ^*T?OT^»1^JT, 5I5^»T^^5I 

1 gT^fTtf^v:qr(5f ^s?^itf^v:qf^f^ 

II 

(^f 3 ) mj^ 3 T 2 T»|-§: €Rrfi??T 

I 1 cI5r | 

I 513?; qjT (3Tr3^?1f?%g)- 

f^r5{ ^«?: I ^ 5r5?f^%^r?R*Jrr^2?W: | 3Tf^=? 

513?: 3ir^r5[^[g: ^iTlIf: =?gqk^f? fq^^q^q^q- 

^q, qs^iqlqr^qiqq: q qJ5I5?: ffq f^q^kqql^^sufqqRSf qilsjjftq- 
?qf^ 5I5?Tqq>?r?I^*q[v:qT?f ^,^ q ^qqfq || 

(«) q?fq q? 3T§ 52^ sq^fR^i^q^T^qr ^iT?i^qkf^f^ i 

q I qq?qiqq?^q 'i^q?qr=3q[^qfqqi?q)qqkFq>, qrq^ qr 
^i^kqs^qrq; i q=q qqqjqjrqqqq; q 5F3?q^fqf^ ?rlqqiqq q? gqfq-^3rp- 
kk qrsqq; i qq; q? il gq*? i qqik fq^or q^qkqrmqqfqqr^qi- 
qyqqq;, q?qkqT«Tiq^qq;qqkq?Rq^ qi q gqq. i q^qi?qq?^ ^.qq^fq^ 
q «^sk fq<V: I arf^q ?^q5q f^qr^t qqrq^55ii5?qkTqq;?qFq qirqi^- 
s^q^qrkqcqiq: ?^qqik qiqk^ns^qtqk^^^q sr^q ^nss^qk- 
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II 

i'^) ‘ ffs^rl^ ’ I 

I m<.^' 

I ^«IT^ ^ ^f?^: q^lH: I ^ 3 - 

3^3 ^iff^ qiT^ 5fsisfgfq^7r^Tr«i^ i i 

aT??l«ir “ 31^ JT^JT#; ” 5% ^RT ^r^fr^q 

I 

(^) q^f^ “ qR qrqqsf: Rqrf^q: ” ^ qqtq; 

^5Tr^q>qRR=qi^Rfqq;^^ |fq i 

q^fq q I ^rq^s^rqf qqr f^qrM qrqqwq^qfj: ^rqqr- 

qif^ ^q^Rqr^m qiqqwR^q^q i qqrq qrqq^^qqf^flqq; 
m qRrq=qi^qrq: i 

(v3) q^'^gq^q; “ fl^'^q^l ” f% qqtqq^sqRrqqrqr- 

^qq^^qRR'qfqf^Rfq i 

q^fq q i qqr q^ft^rqr q^ ^q; f^qq q^^q^ q^ft^q^qt^s^qjq; i 
qqr^qqqrfqsg qq^R^q i qqi q# qsf^gq^ f|^oq^%5^5^qfqqili 
fq^^^r^forqjq; i ff^oq(^qq^ qiRqqffqjq; 1 qqq«irq qtq^ qqqrqf^ i 
“ 3 t;^ ff^oq^%5^riTH ^ qql^: qqlgqqf^^^qrq:” ffq ^qqriqlqjRiq i 
qwr?r[qTfq ^Tr§q^^qr5[rq=qr^qrq |fq q ^ qi^^ fq^fq ii 

3Tfq=q 5f53T^q>qT3Tq=qq#fq^^:, srq qRfq?T ^ qqtRi qiqf^^rfq 
(sT^^q) 5i5^q qi^jqqq^lqq^ i q^ q qqqf^ i qiq^rq: 3^^q 
R qfs?Rq[3 1 qq ^srqt^q qr3[q=qq#!^qq |fq qr^ | 

^r^qqiqrf^qjM^i^qqi^^qqir^f^^f^ 3i?q?q^i^ qi^iqq q i qqrq 
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m ?Tr3[r?«?rr#!^ ?raT^«RT- 

*TT^r^^2|^fil5f: ^q»3; I ^JT»TT% ^ 

SiTR: I ^^ST^^'^WRr^qr'TvfRR qr^3[- 

m3[[?qHrqqrq^{\ f^^R^^j^iR^qrq^^TRR i 

ft 

W ^r^R ^ q^^: ^^Pirq^q (sr^q) h qRi^qq^t- 

«pr% I q ^qqf^ ^rqR^P^^qrf^ qfq^frRqrq i q^q\R- 

qRqt«i qRr^q^ I(c?}q3^^[c^ I ^WR ^ qqlf^fqqqw^ 
5r5?rqR5r55[: q qf^qliftfq q%qRr^^ q ff^ qRqJ5[ I ^- 

?rTq?^TqR[qqr^qq1fq^qqrqf^ gsa^eRT^q^q qfqqtfq?^ 
^^Rqjqq^qigqqRfq: ii q^qr=5g5^rqq>qr^?»q q ^RR^rifqf^ q^q 5I?F3 <t- 

gq^t q qqql% ii 

- (sT^qffr) 
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FOUNDER’S DAY 

The Fifth Founder’s Day was celebrated on the 12th October, 1934, 
under the presidency of R. Littlehailes Esq., M.A., C.I.E., Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Madras. 

^ Me 

SPECIAL LECTURES 

The following special lectures were delivered since the last issue 
was published : — 


MR. K. R. R. SASTRY, M.A., B.L. 

1. Trade Guilds in Ancient India. 

2. Trade Guilds in Mediaeval India. 

3. Plea for reconstruction and resuscitation. 

MR. M. D. RAGHAVAN. 

(Of the Madras Museum) 

1. Appeal of Anthropology to the Student. 

2. Rambles of Early Man.'^' 

3. The Racial History of South India.* 

* Illustrated with lantern slides. 

ife 1ft Jfi 'l' 

CONGRESSES AND CONFERENCES 

Mr. K. Ponniah Pillai, Pandit in the Music Department of the Uni- 
versity, presided over the Music Conference held at Madras in the second 
week of December, 1933. 

jfs >fe sf-' 

Dr. S. Ramachandra Rao, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of Physics, attend- 
ed the First meeting of the Indian Academy of Sciences, Bangalore, held 
in July 1934 and read a paper on “ Magnetism of Tin He is also one 
of the Foundation Members of the Indian Academy of Sciences, Banga- 
lore. 
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STAFF 

We congratulate Mr. S. Sivasankaranarayana Filial, M.Sc., Lecturer 
in Mathematics in the University on obtaining the degree of Doctor of 
Science of the Madras University. He is the first to win this unique 
distinction for a thesis in Mathematics. He was also the first to win the 
research M.Sc., degree of the same university. His thesis consisted of 
four papers with the following titles : — 

1. On New Orders of Infinity. 

2. On Numbers analogous to Ramanujam’s Highly Composite Num- 
bers . 

3. On the Sum Function of the Number of Prime Factors of a 
Number. 

4. Generalisation of a Theorem of Mangoldt. 

Besides the papers above mentioned he has contributed about twenty 
papers to Indian and Foreign Journals. 

t|c }): ))e i)e 

Dr. S. N. Chakravarthi, M.Sc., D.Phil. (Oxon.) , Professor of Che- 
mistry and his research student, Mr. M. Swaminathan, have discovered 
a new synthesis of opianic acid, and a new general method of synthe- 
sising Phthalonic acids. It is claimed that this method is simpler than 
those adopted by Perkin, Solomon and Edwards and that it is capable 
of wide expansion. A note on the subject appears in Current Science, 
Vol. 11. No. 12, June 1934, pp. 172-73. 

Jfc ♦ J!e >l! 

Professor Chakravarthi has been elected to the Council of the 
Indian Chemical Society. 

t|c )|( iK 

Professor K. R. Pisharoti, M.A., has accepted the Editorship of the 
Journal of the Rama Varma Research Institute, Trichur. 

♦ jK 

Mr. A. Narasinga Rao, M.A., L.T., Professor of Mathematics in 
the University, has become the Editor of The Mathematics Student, a 
quarterly, dedicated to the service of students and teachers of Mathe- 
matics in India, published by the Indian Mathematical Society. In 
this work he has secured the co-operation, among others, of Mr. B. 
Ramamurti, M.A., and of Dr. S. Sivasankaranarayana Pillai, M.Sc., of 
this University. 
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Mr. C. S. Srinivasachariar, M.A., Professor of History, has been 
appointed a member of the Board of Studies in History of the Madras 
University. He has also been elected by the Syndicate of this Univer- 
sity to represent it in the S. S. L. C Board. 

* * lie nt 

Mr. R. V. Seshiah, M.A., Lecturer in Zoology, has been invited by 
the Andhra University to write a book on Zoology in Telugu. 

jfc Hi He 

Dr. B. V. Narayanaswamy Naidu, M.A., B.Com., Professor of 
Economics, has been appointed a mem]per of the Board of Studies in 
Economics, Statistics and Political Science of the Mysore University. 
He has also been elected one of the two Joint Secretaries of the 
All-India Rural Library Association and to the Council of the Indian 
Economic Association. 

: 4 ( ^ ^ 

Mr. A, Venkatasubban, B.A., M.Sc., of the Annamalai University 
was awarded a Government of Madras Scholarship for further research 
work in the Indian Institute, Bangalore. 

»i( ^ 

RESEARCH AND PUBLICATIONS. 

A text-book of Logic in Tamil by Mr. K. R. Applachariar, M.A., 
was published under the auspices of the University in April last. 

^ sic 

A prize of Rs. 750 has been offered by the University for the best 
MSS. of a Tamil Text Book on Music for use in the Sangitba Bhushana 
Classes. 


!► sfe s{s sfc s{c 

The Syndicate has sanctioned the publication of the following 
books : — 

1. Text and commentary of Tatvainbhava by Parameswara, a 
commentary on Vacaspati Misra’s Tatvahindu. 

2. Swarasiddhantachendrika by Srinivasa Sankhyavan. 

COURSES OF STUDIES 

Two New Courses in Zoology and Botany for the B.Sc., were started 
in this academic year . 
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TAMIL RESEARCH 

During the year the New Research Department in Tamil started 
work ; Vidwan Raghava Iyengar of the Ramnad Samasthanam and 
Pandithamani M. Kadiresan Chettiar have been appointed. 


>fs * He ♦ 

NEW BUILDINGS 

1. The construction of the following buildings is in progress : — 

Six Staff Quarters ; Post Office ; Dispensary and Hospital ; 
Police Out-post ; and Quarters for the Medical Staff. 

2. The Syndicate has sanctioned Rs. 18,000 for the construction 
of a Women’s Hostel. 

3. A magnificient Club Building for the Annamalai Nagar Ladies’ 
Club is nearing completion. It is the generous gift of The 
Hon’ble Dr. Raja Sir Annamalai Chettiar, Kt., of Chettinad, the 
Founder-Pro-Chancellor of our University. 

He He H« ♦ H« 

RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS 
The following Studentships were renewed during the year ; — 

Name. Subject Period 

Mr. S. Natarajan, B.A. (Hons.) The Political and Economic 

Conditions of South India in 


in the 17th and 18th Cent- 
uries 1 year 

Mr. V. Sivaraman, B.A. (Hons.) Industrial Labour in South 

India. 1 year 

Mr. K. Rangaswami, B.Sc. (Hons.) Differential Geometry 1 year 

Mr. P. S. Varadachari, B.Sc. (Hons.) X-Rays. 1 year 


Mr. M. Swaminathan, B.A. Synthetical Experiments in 

the Alkaloids and the Che- 
mical Investigation of In- 
dian Medicinal Plants 1 year 
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The following Studentships were awarded during the year : — 


Mr. V. Vridagirisan, B.A. (Hons.) 

Mr. V. Venkatararnan, B.A. (Hons.' 

Mr. P. Jagannathan, B.Sc. (Hons.) 
Mr. K. C. Subrahmanyam,, ,, 
Mr. N. Vaidyanathan, ,, 

Mr. R. Rajagopalan, B.A. (Hons.) 

Mr. K. S. Narasiinlia Sastri 

Mr. S. Ganapathi, B.A., Vidwaii 

Mr. E. S. Thiagaraja Dcsikar, 

Vidwan 


The Political and Social Con- 
ditions of South India at the 
time of the Muhammadan 
invasion. 1 year 

Economic Survey of a few 
villages in and near Anna- 
malai Nagar 1 year 

Theory of Numbers 1 year 

« 

Magnetism : X-Rays 1 year 

Synthetical experiments in 
the group of alkaloids 1 year 

A Study of Rasa with refer- 
ence to Bharata or a Study 
of Bharata 1 year 

A comparative Study of 
Appayya Dikshitar and 
Jagannatha Panditha, re : 
their views on Alamkara .1 year 

Studies in Tamil Literary 

History and Tamil Grammar 1 year 

1 . Lj6\)^iiTr'b<nff}iS5r r e\)(T » 

2 . Q UlS^iUQp'} 

4f. (otnS^Q.1 .’ftDLUIT,^-S-fTrfluUIT<fh(o(f](SSl 

5 . ^6\)<is€m ^[rnruj^^i. 


The following theses have been completed during the year by 
Research Students of the University : — 


Rise and Development of Vaishnavism in the Tamil Country. 
By B. V. Ramanujam, M.A. 

Statistics. By S. Venkatachari, B.A. (Hons.). 

A Critical Study of Vakyapadiya. 

By R. Ramakrishnan, B.A. (Hons.). 
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A NOTE ON THE OCCURRENCE OF CERTAIN 
SCULPTURES IN THE CHIDAMBARAM TEMPLE 

By 

B. V. N. Naidu and P. S. Naidu 
(Annamalai University) 

The granite panels flanking the upper flight of stairs leading from the 
south into the Hall of 1000 Pillars in the Chidambaram Temple con- 
tain sculptured reliefs of great artistic and cultural, and (probably) of 
historic interest. These figures were noticed by us while working on 
the sculptures in the Temple Gopurams. They are not likely to attract 
the attention of a casual visitor, as the portico of the Hall has become a 
repository for lumber. 

The figures are encrusted over with hard coatings of lime and plas- 
ter, and the task of photographing them is rendered difficult. Luckily 
the northern half of the western panel is in a fairly satisfactory state of 
preservation. The three figures in that half have been photographed 
and reproduced in Plates I and II. 

Figure I represents a young lady in a graceful posture, figures II and 
III represent the attendants. The pose, the delineation, and the general 
atmosphere of these sculptures suggest Buddhistic influences . The 
resemblance between figure I and the princess Maya in the Ajanta fres- 
coes is rather very striking. Plate XXI of Part II of ‘Ajanta ^ published 
by Mr. G. Yazdani, M.A., Director of Archaeology, H.E.H. The Nizam’s 
Dominions, has been copied and reproduced in Plate I with Mr. Yaz- 
dani’s kind permission, for comparison. The conclusions that we may 
arrive at by a careful study of these sculptures are likely to throw light 
on the architectural evidences which are supposed to be available for 
indicating that there might be Buddhistic influences on the Temple. 
Further work on the subject is proceeding. 

We wish to express our thanks to Mr. N. S. Subba Rao, M.A., 
Lecturer in Physics, Annamalai University, and to Mr. M. V. Subra- 
maniam, the University Mechanic, for helping us by photographing the 
sculptures and copying the Ajanta plates. 









Not photographed 
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A NOTE ON THE CENTRE OF POPULATION. 

By 

G. V. Krishnaswami 
{Amiamalai University) 

In view of the increased interest to-day in the subject of mini- 
mum travel distances, a further study of this topic which was dis- 
cussed by Mr. S. Subramaniam in Vol. Ill No. 1 of this Journal, 
may be of interest. 

The mathematical formulation of the problem is two-fold. The 
population may be considered as concentrated at discrete, irregularly 
distributed points ; or this situation may be idealised and one can con- 
sider a continuously distributed population with assumptions of uniform 
or smoothly varying density regarding the distribution. The former is 
the fundamental census problem and has been attacked by many, Pro- 
fessors Gini, Galvani, Wilson, Eells and Mr. Scates to mention a few. The 
last named and his associates seem to be making good progress toward 
establishing a working method for a general population. Professor 
Griffin has given attention to the second type of problem and discussed 
it in a considerable number of special cases. 

Mr. Subramaniam considers in his paper one or two special cases of 
the first type. The centre of population corresponding to the second de- 
finition in the introduction is usually designated “ median point ’’ of popu- 
lation. Such median points for area and for population have been 
worked out for the State of Mysore in the recent census report for 
1931. (Vide paras 15 and 16 and Appendix). It must be mention- 
ed however that the point so defined lacks the characteristic pro- 
perty of a median and further is not invariant with respect to the system 
of co-ordinates used. The point defined by the minimum aggregate- 
travel property has come to be called “ median ” and has a purely objec- 
tive meaning with respect to the distribution under consideration. 

The mistake that the centroid satisfies the minimum aggregate- 
travel property appears to have been made in the Census reports of the 
United States for the years 1910 and 1920 only. One does not find such 
a mistake in the previous reports. The fallacy regarding the centre of 
population was fully understood by the close of 1926 and one is assured 
it will not be repeated from 1930 onwards. In spite of this mistaken 
conception of the “ centre of population ” it serves as “ a highly useful 
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index"^ of population movements. Probably no better way could be 
devised for summarising compactly complex population changes. The 
writer himself has used it in Educational studies and has strongly advised 
its use in other cases. It is too valuable a method to lose ” ^ 

Unit population at each of A, By C, 

This is the famous Fermat problem solved by Torricelli. Goursat- 
introduces this problem as an example where the minimum is not neces- 
sarily given by equating the partial derivatives t(3 zero. In fact he 
mentions that the “ minimum is given by a point on the surface where 
the tangent plane is parallel to the xy i^l^ne or else by one of the singular 
points.” Even when P can be determined he proves (as seems to be 
necessary) that AB - j- AC > PA -j- PB PC and so P actually corres- 
ponds to a minimum. 

“ When one of the angles of the triangle ABC is equal to or greater 
than 120^' there exists no point at which each of the sides of th? triangle 
ABC subtends an angle of 120''' .... In this case the minimum must be 
given by one of the vertices of the triangle, and it is evident that this is 
the vertex of the obtuse angle. ” 

For, let / BAC := 120^^’ + x ; 

Then PA+PB-f PC>PA+Proj of PB on AB-fProj of PC on AC. 

(i.e.) AB4-AC+PA[1— cos a— cos (120-f x— a) ] 

where a Z PAB. 

.*. L . H . S > AB-f AC+PA[ (l-~2 cos (60-t-x/2)cos (60-«+x/2) ] 

> AB-f AC. Hence the result. 

Unit population at each of A, B, C, D. 

The intersection of the diagonals will be the centre only if the 
quadrangle is non-reentrant. 


* Italics are mine. 

1, “ A mistaken conception of the Centre of Population, W. C. Eells, Journal 
of the American Statistical Association, 1930, p. 37. 

2. Goursat : Mathematical Analysis Trans, by Hedrick, Vol. I, Ch. Ill, Art. C2. 
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Case of three unequal populations.^ 

The following proof, of this case may be of interest. P being chosen 
to satisfy conditions of equation ( 4 ) of Mr. Subramaniam’s paper, and 
Q being any other point, 

Ti . QA-j-To . QB-f-T:t . QC>Ti . (Proj. of QA on PA) 

4-To . (Proj. of QB on PB) 

+T3 . (Proj. of QC on PC) 

>Ti . PA + T, . PB + T3 . PC+QP [Ti costt+T, cos ( 180 ^ - 6-^ + a) 

+T3 cos ( 360 — i+ct) ]• ZQPA. 

The expression in brackets is zero as Ti, T-, T3 are proportional to 
sin 61, sin 62 and sin / 9 .{ and ^rf ^2+^3 = 180 ^. 

Further BC—\/ (7n‘/-\-ni'/-\-2m2m‘^cos Oi) >m3+?7i-cos 0 i ; 

Similarly CA>?7i34''^^i ^ud AB>7?i2+^^i cos 0 ^ 

where mi, m^, ma are PA, PB, PC. 


T2 . AB4-T3 . CA>T2 (m2+mi cos ^3) +T3 ( m3 + '>^1 cos O2) 

^Timi -|-T277l2“f"*^3^3“l“^^l (^« cos ^3“[~T3 COS $2 — ^l) • 

The expression in brackets is zero as Ti, To, T3 are proportional to 
sin 6u sin 62, sin 6a and 6>i + ^2 + ^3 = 180 ^. Hence P is actually the 
minimum.^ 


3. A problem more general than the one considered here has been proposed 
for solution: “Problem 1711: The maximum and minimum values of /(x, y, z) 
where x,y,z are the distances of a point from three fixed points (all in one plane) 
are to be determined from the equations 

{ l/sin iy,z) ] df/dx = { 1/sin (2:, x) } df/dy = { 1/sin (x, y) } df/dz ; 

(y, z) denoting the angle between the distances y, z” (Wolstenholme : Mathemati- 
cal Problems, 3rd Edn., 1891.) 

4. Another proof from elementary considerations may be of interest : It is 
known that if A and B are fixed points and P is a variable point on a fixed line 
X . AP -f p . BP will be a minimum if A cos 6 ~ p cos q), 6 and cp being the angles 
which AP and BP make with the fixed line. It can therefore be easily shown that 

P is a variable point on a circle with C as centre (the circle not cutting AB) 
Ti . AP + To . BP will be a minimum if Tj sin Z CPA = Ta sin Z CPB 
(i.e.) sin /CPA/To = sin zCPB/Ti . By repeated application of this result it follows 
that Ti . AP + T 2 . BP 4 - T 3 . CP will be a minimum if 

sin . ZBPC/Ti sin . zCPA/Ta = sin . ZAPB/Ta . 
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It is interesting to notice that Ou 0^, 6^ depend only on the magni- 
tudes of Ti, T2, Ta and not, in general, on their positions of concentration. 
In fact, given B and C in position an arc at any point on which an angle 
180 — 61 is subtended can be described on BC ; P being any point on the 
arc, Z CPX may de drawn equal to 180^ — 0^ ; ZBPX will then be 
180^^ ~~ On. A with a population T| may be anywhere on PX and P would 
be the centre for all such distributions. If A is on XP produced (i.e.) 
within the ABPC, P will no longer be the centre of population and one of 
the vertices must be the centre.’* To illustrate, Vizagapatam will be the 
centre for a population 647 at Madras, 1161 at Bombay and 1486 any- 
where on the line joining Vizagapatam to Calcutta, for instance at Cut- 
tack or near Cherapunji. If 1486 be situated within the triangle Madras 
Bombay Vizagapatam that point itself will be the centre. 

The argument of Mr. S. Subramaniam does not show up this point 
because he has assumed that P is inside Ai A- A^ first by taking Tj, T^, T-^ 
positive forces acting along PAi, PA^, PA.] to be in equilibrium and as a 
consequence Z A-PA.-] = ISC — Oi, etc., and secondly by assuming that 
there will be a common point P of the three circles. 

In fact the “ medians ” may either fall in points of the plane distinct 
from (a*,, ly,) (minima of the first kind) or fall upon points of the system 


5. A itself will be the centre. For, let ABAC 180" — 0i + x. 
If Q be within the A ABC and Z QAB — u then, as before, 

Ti . QA+T, . QB+Tn . QC>T, . AB+T, . AC+ 

QA[Ti — T- cos a — Ta cos (180"' ~ 6^1 -p 
As a increases from 0 to 180“ - cos a diminishes from 1 to 

“ cos (6^1 — x) and cos(^^i -b ^ ~ diminishes from cos (6/1 — x") to — 1. 
The expression in the brackets has therefore a minimum value 
— (To *“ Ta) or Ti — (Ta — To) both of which are positive as 
Ti, To, Ta form the sides of a triangle. 

Further, if ai, ao, an be the sides of the triangle ABC, 

aa^+2a- aa cos (6/1— -x) (i.e.) ai>ao+aa cos(^i~x). 

Therefore Ta (ai— a^-) — a.j (To—Ti) is positive if 
Tattacos (^1— x) —aa (To— Ti) is positive i.e., if 
sin 6n cos (0i — x) — (sin O2 — sin Oi) is positive i.e., if 
sin On cos 0\ — (sin <9o — sin ^1) is positive. 

This is true. Hence Ta ai+Ti aa> Ta ao-f To a^. 

Similarly Ti ao+Toai will be greater than the R.H.S. A is thus the 
centre. 
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{^i> 2/t) (minima of the second kind) . For minima of the first kind the 
sum of the vectors of magnitude Ti and direction at must vanish/^ In 
other words it has been assumed that a minimum of the first kind will 
always exist. The condition given above appears to me to be only a 
necessary condition ; it is not a sufficient condition as has been shown in 
the cases above. 

In para 5, Mr. Subramaniam considers the minimum aggregate travel 
property of the centre to fix a suitable'^ venue for conferences ; i.e., he 
equates the mathematical problem to a statistical problem without utter- 
ing the necessary words of warning. The factors that determine the 
suitability of a venue for a conference are numerous and complex ; dis- 
tance is only one of them, sometimes not even an important one. To 
insure radial travel, aeroplanes may have to be postulated. Even when 
distance is the only factor the type of mathematical foundation appro- 
priate to the purpose is a matter of taste. Some might feel that all inte- 
rests were best met by that point which would make the sum of the dis- 
tances the least (the median) Others might reason that what we 
needed was the point of greatest concentration of the delegates (the 
mode) Still others would maintain that the best point to meet would 
be that which minimised the sum of the squares of the distances that 
would be travelled by all the delegates if all attended.^ At all events 
there would be years of dispute over the appropriateness of any methodo- 
logy. Much more practical means suffice. 


6. Translation by Lotka of Gini and Galvani’s article, published in the Journal 
of the American Statistical Association, 1930, p. 449. 

7. This is the view taken by authorities who pay travelling allowance to 
delegates. 

8. This suggested itself to a friend of mine who is not a mathematician. 

9. This point of view may be appreciated if we consider the illustration given 
above : Assume for a moment that Vizagapatam is a suitable venue for a distribution 
of 647 at Madras, 1161 at Bombay and 1486 at Cuttack ; if the 1486 at Cuttack shift 
to Calcutta they might reasonably expect a corresponding shift of the centre ; surely * 
they would be annoyed if they are told that Vizagapatam is still the suitable place. 
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Land Problem of India — By Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee, M.A., Ph.D, 
Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd., pages 369. Price 9sh. 

The well known scholar, Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee, has brought out 
in book form his Readership lectures delivered at the Calcutta Univer- 
sity. Their publication is welcome, for in a country like India any new 
systematic study of this problem in all its bearings is always desirable. 
The agrarian problems and policies are the most important of all the 
questions that confront Provincial and Central Governments and many 
of the difficulties and hardships, of the Indian agriculturists could be era- 
dicated, were proper agrarian reforms carried out. The enunciation of 
such reforms is all the more necessary, at a time when the agriculturist 
is overwhelmed by his burden of indebtedness and his inability to offer 
proper security for credit. 

Steadily the proprietory ownership of village land has been passing 
from the cultivator to the money lender, with a consequent deterioration 
in production. To overcome this and many other difficultio and abuses 
the author suggests various reforms which would include a modified 
state-landlordism. The defects of the present Zamindary System are 
clearly analysed and a striking suggestion is put forward which would 
replace the autocratic features by more humane relationship between 
Landlord and tenant and rehabilitate the village community. 

The book consists of 17 chapters which touch on all important points 
of the land problems of India. The first deals with the origins of land 
holding and the present position of the Indian peasant. Dr. Mukerjee 
shows that a considerable degree of unrest already exists among the 
peasants arising from the abuse of agrarian lands and suggests pro- 
tective legislation to counteract it . The origins of communal land-owner- 
ship and types of Indian villages engage his attention in the next chap- 
ter and he proceeds subsequently to examine landlord tenures and the 
break-up of the village community. 

The excessive fragmentation due to agnatic succession and the desire 
for equality has brought about uneconomical holdings, an evil which 
cannot be allowed to proceed. The author therefore considers the anti- 
partition legislation in Europe particularly in Denmark, Russia and Ger- 
many in order that similar measures may be adopted in this 
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country. In chapter VI he deals with the Russian Agrarian revolution, 
the Soviet decree of the 19th February 1919, which emphasises the tran- 
sition from private to collective farming, the Russian Revised Settlement 
of 1922 and the recent advance towards a socialistic rural economy and 
proceeds to apply the principles underlying the progressive evolution of 
agrarian developments there to India which has, he believes, a good deal 
to learn from their measures for educating the peasants, stimulating pro- 
duction and eliminating intermediaries as well as landless rural 
labourers. 

Tenures in Bengal and absentee landlordism are dealt with in Chap- 
ters VII and VIII and the defects and reforms of Tenancy occupy a fur- 
ther two chapters. 

The author gives a very interesting account of the problems of per- 
manently settled estates and points out the various intermediate tenures 
between the actual tiller of the soil in Bengal and the Zamindar and how 
this has brought about the numerous exactions of the middleman which 
lead to the impoverishment of the tiller. Though the rent has increased 
from Rs. 400 lakhs in 1793 to Rs. 1,463 lakhs in 1924, the revenue of the 
state has stood still. The author then points out that the Zamindars 
have neglected their duty by not carrying out the reforms which were 
imposed on them when the permanent settlement came into existence. 
Therefore, they are not entitled to exemption from the taxation of their 
agricultural incomes and should be made to pay the income-tax . 

The concluding portions of the book tackle boldly such all-important 
topics as “ The State as Landlord,” agricultural labourers, the landless 
peasant, agricultural indebtedne.ss, and the food position in famine and 
normal years. Even the problem of Taxation of agricultural income 
receives careful consideration from the author. 

In this original and stimulating book Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee has 
brought together a wealth of first hand information of the greatest value. 
It is a thought provoking study which should be of the greatest value to 
politicians, statesmen, socialists and students of the rural economy of 
India. Prof. Mukerjee must have spent a considerable time in study- 
ing the different types of agricultural settlements in India and his sug- 
gestions and opinions deserve to receive the deepest consideration and 
thought from all those who are interested in land reform in India. 

It is one of the most valuable books on this subject to appear in 
recent years, and should find a place in the book-shelves of every econo- 
mist. 


B. V. Narayanaswamy. 
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Arnold and the Grand Style— By Rev. A. J. Boyd, M.A., Oxford 
University Press, pp., 10, 1934. 

The Pastoral Elegy in English — By W. C. Douglas, M.A., Oxford 
University Press, pp., 18, 1934. 

Rev. Boyd and Professor Douglas have embodied in book form their 
papers read to the Madras Branch of the English Association in October 
and Jul^^ of last year. It is heartening to find that the Madras Branch 
of the English Association is revived and that such interesting papers are 
read before it. 

Rev. A. J. Boyd studies in his paper the use of the phrase, ‘ grand 
style,' by Matthew Arnold and examines how far it expresses a concep- 
tion of permanent value to the critic of poetry. Jb'rom the 1853 Preface, 
the Lectures on Translating Horner^ the Last Words on Translating 
Homer and the essay on The Study oj Poetry he considers Arnold’s deh- 
nition of the grand style, his grounds for excluding Shakespeare and the 
common elements Arnold hnds, or thinks he finds, in Homer, Dante and 
Milton by virtue of which they rise to an eminence denied even to 
Shakespeare. Even before Arnold, Sir Joshua Reynolds, the great 
painter, uses the term ‘ grand style ’ in connection with painting and in- 
sists that a painting to be in the grand style must reprcsrMil the ideal 
rather than the particular, must be simple with the simplicity of nature, 
and must express a single, noble and animating conception. The grand 
style according to Arnold’s delinition is a kind of nobility arising out of 
the simple or severe treatment of a serious subject and the best exam- 
plars of these two types are Homer and Milton. 

But in so far as this definition does not bar the claim of Shakespeare 
to the grand style it has failed to express Arnold’s meaning. What 
Arnold really means by grand style is a sustained perfection of simpli- 
city or severity ; and on the ground that Shakespeare is not always grand 
Arnold refuses him grand style honours. Rev. Boyd agrees with Saints- 
bury in protesting against the excessive and unnatural restriction of this 
definition and points out the impossibility of there being any single type 
of grand style. Arnold himself tacitly admits this though he generalises 
from his own preference for the grave simplicity of Homer and the grave, 
strenuous, restrained magnificence of Milton. “ Indeed there is not one 
mode of grandeur in poetry, nor two, but many. There is a grandeur 
of simplicity, and a grandeur of magnificence. There is a grandeur of 
austerity, and a grandeur of abundance.” 

Therefore, though Arnold’s conception is suggestive and stimulating 
it is of little permanent value to the critic of poetry ; nay, it may even 

19 
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do positive harm if it leads us to look for poetic greatness not primarily 
in the parts but in the whole. Rev. Boyd has set about vigorously to 
clean the cob- webs of slovenly thought that surround the term ' grand 
style ’ and in his very interesting and stimulating paper warns us against 
unsound doctrines and antiquated ideas. 

Professor Douglas restricts himself in his paper to a study of the 
pastoral element in Lycidas and Adonais. While the professor admits 
that to write pastoral poetry in English is to attempt to pour new wine 
into old bottles he maintains that pastoralism neither mars nor makes 
an elegy. Though the pastoral elegy is a kind of coterie poetry which 
cannot convey deep feeling it is an excellent medium for respect and 
iidmiration, a beautiful posy of poetry to a dead poet . An artificial pro- 
duct of literary ambition this calls for great skill in the poet. To win 
this literary Ashes one must play the game according to Sicilian stand- 
dards ; while Milton shows ease and mastery in his 'Lycidas/ pastoralism 
only clogs the speed and cumbers the movement of Shelley’s Adonais. 

At first sight the terms employed in the pastoral elegy — terms like 
shepherd, oaten flute, Dorian pipe, oaks, rills, fountain Arethuse — may 
appear outlandish and grotesque ; but the expressions, thoughts, imagery 
and structure of these poems can be properly understood by a clear study 
of their Greek and Latin originals. English pastoral elegy owes its 
origin to Theocritus, Bion and Moschus. Lycidas is based on the First 
Idyll of Theocritus either directly or through Virgil’s Tenth Eclogue. 
Adonais owes its spiritual parentage to Bion’s Lament /or Adonis and 
to Moschus’ Lament for Elon. These two elegies belong to two different 
types having two different sources. Professor Douglas next sets him- 
self to explore the course of these two streams of influence. 

The origin of Theocritus’ pastorals is his desire to escape from the 
artificial city life of Alexandria (as Professor Gregg points out) by 
remembering and reliving the pastoral days of his Sicilian boyhood. He 
wrote of the life of the Dorian shepherds singing their songs by the natu- 
ral springs of Arethusa, in their broad Doric, amidst the woods and desert 
caves, willows and hazels of his homeland. Professor Douglas summa- 
rises Theocritus’ First Idyll and points out that the Sicilian topography 
and scenery, the nymphs and muses, became a heritage of bucolic poetry. 
Virgil took it over to Latin and thus set the pastoral vogue in Latin and 
in English poetry. Briefly reviewing the theme of Virgil’s Tenth 
Eclogue he explains Milton’s indebtedness to the Latin poet. Even in 
Theocritus, allusion was the salt of pastoral poetry and allegory its 
pepper ; Virgil retains them while Milton fuses his most vital thought 
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with allegory. In Milton’s poem the three main themes are regret, ad- 
miration and consolation, and the three mourners, the pastoral country- 
side, Father Camus and St. Peter, represent poetry, scholarship and the 
Church. Milton’s grief is not very deep and he has no high opinion of 
King’s achievements in poetry or scholarship. But to his eyes King’s 
puritan views are most important and hence the intrusion of Christian 
religious feelings into the peaceful atmosphere of renascence jDastoralism. 
Though Milton himself is aware of the incongruity in combining classi- 
cal concepts with Christian ideas St. Peter’s denunciation of the hire- 
ling shepherds is not a digression but the deliberate culmination of his 
own poetic design. 

• 

The professor next takes up the other stream of influence which 
results in Shelley’s Adonais. The Lament for Adonis and the Lament for 
Bion being based on the orgiastic grief of the Adonis cult the expression 
in them is more unrestrained ; and Shelley is consequently led into 
extreme eulogy by the sentimental exaggerations of his Greek origmals. 
After analysing the main structure of the poem the professor shows that 
the nucleus of thought in the poem is the similarity between the beau- 
tiful and fragile Adonis killed by the boar and the delicate and defence- 
less Adonais mauled by the critics. Hence the tremendous onslaught on 
the Quarterly critic who condemned the Endymion is an artistic gain 
not a blemish. This paper is a very lucid exposition of a diflicull but 
interesting subject. 

I am sure all lovers of English .studies will welcome these two 
papers . 


A. C. SUBRAHMANYAM. 


(BG^OT'^iristb : Q rr LLi Qp d IT i dQ'iT<TiTrOLn€mQ dfTQ6i^<yo d u ^ [r 

QuiT^ddiT&fflLLUT K. R. d^juumuffnifliLTC-ir^ (oi(ipduQu/r^ 

<!E IP fT IT IT xTiT O Gfi) uSI sk lL Q^irmush) lok Lip id UJ ^ 

p u^ulSssu Qupp^ \ 1934 \ udSLo xviii., 431. 

fBLDLDQJIT Qld€OIT[TlLQ Q) LDIT L^SGfflQ 6\)Q LU UilSilnSTp/ QliFp r® 5 6V 
LpQLDfT L^uSldo pfS ^ SjtkQiLIilT Qp€\) LLfT sQlIii ^fS^li-LSp^ p lSI Lp if} <ok 

QpmQm ppp^ psrrsekjQs^Lpuu ^<sm(^LDhs\)LJ d LpiE Qi^n 

OpsQiuwiTGur Oprreirpi* ^iBQi^rdsd fd<oS)pQ^ijiiiLDfT pi St-lditit ^ir<omn — irem' 
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®<s<slr (jt/^earsur/r <$uS^Q€ 0 (^^S}uj Q^imr 1,000 

^ufTuj u(fl^&fluu i 5 (T <s e£!&rLhujT(^ Qs^iu^sijr it* ^uuiflsru QurnLis^msa <s GTQp^u 
QupgV Ufft<9^GrflsSUULLL^Q^& ^ULf^&^SU). 

^iSiSi <SQ^ssj 5 rr<s\) (Sil-Oldit if^ujiruj ^ei^<s^ 2 e(r Oujit LLus^Quurr 

OujfT ^Ouiuii ciiAli^Qe\)(y}Qiu u(>vei/(r,fr> Qia^n^rr tlQd 

^ /b(^Lh fTiLDj^i ©^0ii) opdQiun Lh<9^i6is<offl^ cSVr®*® (Su 

U^LLLDnlilT fS LU IT LuO LL(obr U <oP) 3 ^(bm <oS)UjGrDIJjd <S IT ibm Q Ql IT IT S0<sS LUfJ 33 Q 3 fl L^H' IT 

SGfT^eO^ ^iSm<o6)LD3 Qs jhjpQ ,3ITn iS LUIT LU Q/:><5iD/r)lLjWj Qs^JlGOlh ^(Lp:bi (^<S0)L^<5U)LD 
(Sa)UJ3 3 IT ^§) 3 3 LDmmQ^3ITlT f^LUn UJQpLDfT3 Q /DU U Q 3 ^{QjIT 3 (SffliSV'^, ^UUfT(^ 

UfTiLu^^d^) 3mQuiT(T^3(^3 S /dS^<oO 3(n(T 3 ff) UU Ihl 3(^icmQ L—6cfi ^ U) ^ P_^iom QD LD Q ^3 IT 

(Si^ifTiid^ ^/<oi^L—(^s^e\)iT3(oiSii ^aSl / dQ p<ohr u ^ Qtaev^ir Q 3 (oif)dv u 6 V 3 '^ 3 <sffl 

^I lL ^fS<S)Lj Q3®3(Tfifr >Slu9(r^3 ^3<Sff) 3lLjL£)^ lSJ(ok Qa-Lp ^3IT lhiQ{U(S6)/i,mh j>\<sv jb 

/i 9 <osr 3IT Lr<o'miiji3^bsrr iLjih ^^tLbQ^fTir 3&iT (^<smn ^nif , eS < 3 ^iuiT 3 ^S}<SB)^ 3 GiuiTLLis/. 

m unifi uiT<oi^ 3 LDfT(osr ^LDfTm (o) 9 ^ 3 ^ujfr 3 iih 3 (mjLh ?L.<cm®, ^bowiT £ii 

UIT®3(^3Q&TBriiiQ 3UDJ^, J^fT /b3<nffl<oS!€0 6 V n\3J lS IT ^3 iUUJ IFl 3 (^sQ 3 /D /T) U ^3 3?£iT UJ^TDlD^d 

Lj^d\33QlD(Lff^<^l^ &lTLD3fT id^UJLDfTGSrQ ^3. Q^Q^fTSfT Qp^BT Gm IT GO [Fjl QD 3 /j, 

^<sSQG0rr(f^WIT Q LltGO 3 IT lL® / d <3(f^33^6V Qf^QD /D uSIgO /GuSt^GO gS UJ JD fS IL\ Gd 

GfrniT. QirT&b^iUIT3(^lL Q^3ffl3^03(^QujGBr ^ L-fGOUU®® 

(20-/i) udsLD 4-0/^ (^/SuGTDULJ UlTirds), GJGsff^LD U LpuQ U IT IT dQ 3loffl ^SIgV 

oSlGrrniiisdsfL^L^frppiT ^jLo^ LDirGmrQiiT L£)GBrm^33 sQiiTQi^Gk /S QQi(r^LL®Sii^3iT 
QlDGO^mL®^ ^3033^ gSIgV 3L-dp J^JGtDir ^ p0GmQ30<m(^GmL-ITG6r LDirp/UfT® 
3^U l3mu ^UOQpQDL^ULi /3033 3 IT GW ^ IT <3 ^ JT^ ^)<cmibl3QDGiJ3 3fr 

L^<3,33QpLh QQl(03fTGOLDfrdj3 Q GSit—U U ^3 ffl p IT Si gS lLl^U UpUJIT <^Jlh Lj UJ 

QpiTiT Lf/dp 3 Lh ^qjSculd Q GU Gm U/. LU ^ 3 IT uSI p gn . 

QlirSffltUIT UG0(SHIT<cmQ36fTIT3 LDtTGmeillT3(^30/d ^303 3^fr6V 
Quit ^^3^ QI0U(3VIT. Sr^lBlsdO^IT^^GOGO^ 6SinfnfTi3<oB)Gil3^G0 QP/I;gSIlu 0Gmi}Si3m 
J^QJfflU-LD ^un-QlLDiraCoGil QlU/DUlLQ^ QlB®IBIT(S(r ^Uir<3^<oB)tLU UUSl/bSuSli^GV 

GW^StTLJUlLQ ^<SIIIT l~(/i\33^3^^ eSGina 0 Q(^ pGBT. Si pSGO 3 IS/lGBT LDIT GST gSl—IEI 
3 Gfflp 3 b^L^ UUpuQuirfr LDGOTlh 3 GSfuJ{rLDG 0 S-GVULDITUJ gSI G i^ LU ^ GB) p U.J fS Ui^UOULp GT 
uSl03Sl0IT. ^33ITG0 p^io ^3033^^60 3 p 0 lh ^ Gil IT Gij GO) U.Q (U IT IT Qg 1 J 0 SgOIT, 

^GUlff^li Lf^^d 3^ITGO)LDlHGO)L^UJ SgvQiT ^d3LDITUjd 3/b^U U ILI GOT U ® GtJ ; 

LDpGBipQtUITIT 00 LL®UUITL^Lh QuITlL®^ GjQ^3ir ^ITGOgS ^GOI^SGfT Q^LU^ 

LLITITd0 uQu gHQl^QeoQuJ 3Gm(^u90UUIT. ^/3^QSi3UJ 3'^GO)UJ^\3i^jfi60 
Lj3LLQGl!p5IT^e0 Qpp^ LDir(^33^LD 3GS)L^LD{T (^^ds^^GOrQ (JUtT UUuQ^ QguGOT p 

^LUib S a ^ 33 k^®ih, c^(55^ ^^LoiT^ ^uuGfTirairrFlujiTiT^ LjppapGOipu uirird 

0 udQuit^ jijGueSlp ^ujQuuTGor p^ 30 U) ^l^i^gv^Quj^ ^ Lfeouu®w, Q&.pj 
a'^aeffl^ib ^LhLDir^ifluLf/dpamia&r GiSGOisrGSeo QGijGfflGii 0 LDfri^GV ptSlip GIloit^ 
uSIgot ^LSlGiSiTp^d 0 Lb ptSl^ir^ QpmQear ppp^ p 0 Lh SpS^ih ^ujuSgv'Bgv, 
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ppiEj ^(Sffleoeon Lop Qurr ^0 Suj/t 
0/ij u^iEJ<s<ofr &e\)<sS L^iki^(Sffl^ Qua Q^p ptair s ^Sev^^ex). *^ptT jjem mn s : propo- 
sition ’’ eT(okupp{^ iSi£r^(^<otj)(^^'* fn<^ p upp<oS)^^ ^uQuufrQ <$^0a@(y^iT, (Fih 
LD&jfr LSir^(^<oS)(^^^ (i^earu^ ^k^^^iuu€iiih Q~‘i(T^L^ S ujit ( u^^dx) 

(five-membered syllogism) OP pex) n (oil p<SLiu.j<sii ujfT (^LD ; i 3 ir^(^.^(^ Qiaj^)e\)n'Lh 
proposition c|^.«6\)/rLo ; proposition <5i6vex)rruj lS it S (^<ssy(^jiu fr <s n - ; ^^^ifrdujuj ” 
<^(o^uQp “proposition” <i^<obrupjp(^^d Qujn ^iQuiuffuuiraexiiruj \ .ffi^GO 

ir^tM^^n&ffliiJa QifTS'jjih^^ (fH (obr u<m< 3 i “Syllogism” GT<obr up p(f}d s^Lorrscr uptDfTdB 

P^uQuuiTQ.d@(irj^n- ; jj/j ps(off}6\) [Siunujiis ’’ ^6x)6x) i3 irQ uu it s th 

cTTiobruQp ^PP^'^PP upjLDiTUJ S ■^EiT<smuuQLD \ “ petitio principii ” fn<Em ggi/LQ 

Ip iiiiT luuQuitgSI Spp9^!Tp(our ’’ LDir^EfT^ \ Qpick^in \ju ^ ^dTssflm Qistiiom ipiuarip d 

j^^EsfidppiT.'EdUi^'.^fTtbm Qujdv ^<soipQ(ij pjGTsPrjju ; §)pp(^d ^dSrfJ<ss):S 

Qhuehr p GIuiuq^uj lEihiDSrn p^oifP^iiEmQ Sisbr^^Gsi ixj ^pjossfliLiuuLLL^GiDpQLufT 

^\d^/d 0 .^fT<oh (SfruuLiL^GsipQiLJfT ^sssfliijuu((^Lh \ “abstract term” <sr<obru<56i,$d 

(P)€m uupih ^6T6rQ(^n ; u&mrLjuupLh Gidiruj^ pGfffJ ^ih Qundv \ (rrOerfr 

cjsf}<obr^ qil^Gldit i^<SToujQujiT lLlplu (^'£mLo^ (pessfl arriok id ipd(P)iljQufreo, 
QpdSlujuD ’’ <in GST p Q>p>'d(^LD n_GiwQ ; gtgutQidj (^Gmu) GTGur m upth 
GT uQuit ^ 7)i^irTSuuLlL-.Op, m (osypiq pgSl^OPeviji Q : uamn^ GT(ohr^uj 

upp\S(oSi/ifP s ^dS^u 96 \)^ \ ,T)j <5bi fS fJL\ iij ^6x)iEcm- prex) IT (^lL “abstract noun ” 

GT m upp(^d ^iLirm LDH m ^ uGmi^uQuujir GT^b^ pGkQ(n^ -^pJiD ' ^ 

j^^^Tiirpuh GJ Qppii ijEiJ iLipujpj j^/T ex) IT fl rfl u I n tS ^ (^ppirii sk-pjGi/p p.^dvev^ 
un ffluiTGipa upbuTsl^-KT Q0 Qian ^iiSlGGflm pjub iDpQ(p^Q^ Qilit i^iuS^.GOmLLuup^i 
ub)(^ff p& iTinuin' GST sfTiflujih. pGnffuuu. gt G un O^n^timSl^LD ^ p irdsk^Lpuj ^Gxi'hsx), 

P^GTTGTT .SGlpL—IEliS^Gfr Q IE G d S n Gx) IE LD p nQ if! UJ (T^QDU.aj S^LDIT pGCOp Q Lud^ dO S IT ^T 

GfrCoQi (SGUGm^ih^ ^llSIg^lI) ^dSQ QpGbr<3orn u4\)^'^d ^sipsppniT §) UGmu^exieo 

^Gk pi uGmp.pns'^' ^&(f!iU(f^L-m s^lLi^ ^uupiu! Qun(f^d(^il) 

UL^ iPl LUuSp^(f^dsdnk^Qih, jxjsuGun pi Qs^dj^Q^d pnd) ^ iSl p^snei' p^ex) pQ^dm^dv^ 

pp^Giis^ nerves iTih QppeSiu GT^jGijLjD GTQppu Lj(^Q tDin rr d(^ gt duQ pcb piuo 
LjppSU) QJj^^nLl.U^iL}niiSl(T^d^ 0 d(^Lb, 

pQluiU(T^ii> iE<kQpuJGn>LD\UGS.ex)^, pQ^d^ih ieud ieitlLu^P(^lj Lf^Slpexieo. 
Q LD€x) IE n lLQ p(^ds p<ois) p p p(^d 9 p puS^QexiQp^jGiJ^il) uj^Spex) 6 x), 

P(^d3<n=nGh>^ird!S^2Girii^L6I^SGS3np\pjLj Lf^pns QGunGbTQpQpp^tkd}'^) \ QineonniL 
L^6\) IE <sS GST p d <IS QlLGkpj GHipiElQ Gi>(r^th nSGSsflp OpOD pS%nT UU pif)l ID pQ^d SSQP 
iD6x)60 eS^* iegSgst pird^suD Grmu^ urfisru QuulLlpuSIgx) l/cW 

QuiuiTfTUJ^iMiLlQLD^Lh^ ^dprpQspp QuiDun^ir 

uex}<3s*^d spsppmr pi^ip QGHGifluSddlsGffld) Qppex^nQi^h ^eaponp gjgdt 

“vernacular’^ QGiJGSitS(d^P^<Bnekpi OuiDiflLLisp(i^dQQrj'dsO<onm pi eSiofTihiaeSev^ 
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^^^BevLULoueoeuear tSfruLQiiSleo od^ij^ld sy?<s^<i^friT<s(^^ ^-i^^(ssr / jS QeuQQ^ir ^iriij 
G)LDfT ^iLjQpnifffrQL^rT ? fS sear 6or Qp^eSItu ufrQS)(Si^ 

s&fl^LD ^(Siiirireo QsiJeffluSlL^LjuQQLnn ? j^jeneufTQrj^uSi^Lh^ ^(Sii<suu 

l 3 [TSf-iFfEis^Befr ^qisjjld Qu)rr i^^s\s'BevuLS(^ SQi^Qiu Q^sn'(^ss6\}fTQijD \ ^rnu Qinfr^u 
LSInsr^dtsair €T(oargi/ QsfT(^<i^<s s^pQ'oiJemLs^QJffl^Lb^ “vernacular’’ erearu 
Qeareir ? “ vernacular ” jiju^QDLDtuiT QLofTj^uj^evQjfT ? ^eayajOuj^ev/rw 

^iT (^eopajasneSi^^ih ^slSIi^it (^earQear p nns(sa>^ss sqt^^hj s^sppfTfr S'Sneaflss 
Qeneaaris^uuQ puSi^Qin/r^ QensffliiSQs'SfrCosstlj eSetoje^leo QiS)j<offle)j(7^QLD<5ar p/u) 
^eB)Svseffl<^ iT'emQs<sf>^fSl tju (^eaypst^LA^irn'Qeuear gVLo ^em&rarLDmL fF>LhL^QQ(^L}), 
^ldldlLu^^ Qeiiefflu^iLL^p psn s LL(oaTLDrT Hr <s evs^sear ^S^^siLfu) 

si^s^isa (rs(^s Qs ^ 

C?<^. (^fflujj5iT[rfTiUom<sii^ 


The Salaries of Public Officials in India. By D. R. Gadgil, M.A., 
M.Lit. — Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics Publication No. 1, 
Pages 48 — Price. Re. 1. 

This brochure of Mr. Gadgil is the first of a series of studies to be 
issued by the Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, Poona. In this 
booklet a survey of the evolution of salaries of Civil Servants in India 
has been attempted. Mr. Gadgil makes a forceful plea for a radical 
reform of the scales of salaries because of financial and other considera- 
tions . 

The universal depression has been responsible for deficit budgets 
both in the Central Government and in the Provinces, for some years. 
Apart from this the author feels that the impending change in the govern- 
ment and the probability of the cessation of recruitment from abroad 
give the best opportunity for the consideration of this question in all its 
bearings. He divides the subject for discussion into two main parts, viz.^ 
1. the salaries obtaining at present and their evolution in the past (2) 
the principles that should govern salaries in the future. 

In the first part the author reviews the report of Mr. Ricket (1858) 
of the Public Services Commission under Sir C. Aitchison (1886), the 
Royal Commission on Public Services in India (1912) and of the Lee 
Commission. He points out how the high salaries to English officials 
were first justified on grounds of distance, climate, lack of social ameni- 
ties, etc.; it was then contended that expenditure could be reduced by 
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Indianisation and Provincialisation. Even though this was effected later 
Oil, no saving was actually effected. The various provincial retrench- 
ment committees recognised this fact but failed to remedy the evil which 
in the opinion oi the author, is due to the fact that investigation of this 
question has begun from the wrong end. Adjustment should start from 
a study of the methods of life and standards of living of the large mass 
of the people and not from the inflated imperial salaries. This view is 
supported by such eminent writers as Sir Charles A. Elliot who points 
out that India is the poorest country in the world and yet that the pro- 
vincial service scales arc higher than those of most of the highest posts 
in the Foreign Governments. ^ 

With the help of statistics Mr. Gadgil, proves that in Great Britain, 
Canada, U. S. A., South Africa and in most other countries a certain 
relalion exists between the earnings of the working classes and those of 
tlie salaried and professional classes ; while in India, there is a vast gulf 
separating these grades. No effort should be spared to bridge this gulf 
and if our financial house is to be put in order a radical re-adjustment 
of salaries is an imperative necessity. 


This is a scholarly presentment of an interesting subject of no little 
public importance. 


B. V. Narayanaswamy. 


Swaravielakalanidhi . — By Mr. M. S. Rama.swami Aiyar. Published 
by Annamalai University. Pages 132. Price Rs. 2|- 

To bring out the standard works of the old masters on any subject 
of interest to Society is a laudable service. The South Indian Music is 
not merely of abiding interest to all lovers of Indian Arts and Culture, 
but is a bi’anch of Indian Culture that has been hitherto considered to 
have attracted no great literature worthy of note within the historic 
times. To ferret out and publish a work like “ Swaramelakalanidhi ” 
with the correct original Sanskrit texts and an accurate English trans- 
lation is therefore a patriotic work significant of the spirit of the times, 
and full of good augury for the future of our culture, especially as it 
appears to be only one of the many treatises on music that still await 
the earnest efforts of diligent workers in this field, 

Mr. M. S. Ramaswami Aiyar deserves the warmest congratulations 
for his laudable labour of love. His critical introduction to the book 
reveals alike his fine, masterful study and his great acquaintance with 
the literature of the Carnatic Music. His love for this South Indian fine 
art is equalled by his learning in its lore. 
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Whether Sarangadev’s aphorism that ever ‘ science should only fol- 
low art ’ is sound, and will hold water for all times, and will best con- 
duce to the advancement of music is a matter on which there may be 
honest differences of opinion. But that this policy may be safely and 
efficiently worked within wise limits to marked advantage in practice 
has been more than amply proved by Ramamatya by pressing it to best 
service in this masterly work of his. His failure to follow up his labours 
by working inductively on all the available materials, and deducing 
definitely decisive principles for mela-divisions may be a regrettable fact 
to note. But he certainly did remarkable and considerable spade work 
to prepare the field for more ^industrious and synthetic successors by 
formulating the twenty melas and stating their intelligible characteristics. 
If he erred in underestimating and underclassifying the melas of the 
Carnatic Music in vogue in his time, surely his successors have erred on 
the other side by over-refining and over-classifying the same unduly 
into 72 theoretic melas which have no relation whatever to the practice 
or practicability of the modern music. It is only to be wished that later 
authors respected the wholesome policy enunciated by Sarangadev and 
elaborated by Ramamatya in the interest of sound musical practice, and 
moderated their zeal for more theorising and technical hair-splitting. 

Anyway, Mr. Ramaswami Aiyar did well in discussing all these 
aspects in lucid and luminous language to the common advantage of all 
students of the South Indian Music. Perhaps I can only add a wish that 
Mr. M. S. Ramaswami Aiyar adds to our debt by endeavouring to com- 
plete his labours by solving the puzzle he has himself found in reference 
to the patent mistake relating to the notes of 2 out of the 20 melas for- 
mulated by the author of “ Swaramelakalanidhi.” Obviously, there must 
be some mistake somewhere ; and it should not be insoluble to a student 
of Mr. Ramaswami Aiyar s critical acumen. It is to be hoped with a 
little more industry he would unearth emendations or think out correct 
solutions to evolve the correct system and to present the same in its 
proper perspective. 

The authorities of the Annamalai University have done well in en- 
couraging its publication. They would earn the gratitude of all lovers 
of our culture by stimulating and seconding further efforts of scholars to 
enrich the literature of our part of the country both by bringing out all 
old standard and classic works, and also by producing original works of 
constructive science and creative art in touch with the life and progress 
of our people with a view to enrich, unfold, and develop their culture 
in all its manifold aspects and interests. 


S. S. Bharati. 
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